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How  a  Great 
Home  Newspaper 
fe  Serves  - 


Sports  writers  have  no  illusions  about 
what  can  happen  in  a  horse  race  or  a  base¬ 
ball  game — least  of  all  that  master  crafts¬ 
man  of  the  profession,  John  P.  Carmichael 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Unique  is  the  word  that  fits  Carmichael. 
He  can  put  you  at  the  Kentucky  Derby  in 
May  time  with  a  phrase:  "They  were  go¬ 
ing  down  the  backstretch  at  Churchill 
Downs,  strung  out  like  a  chain  of  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances."  Or,  he  can  put  his 
neck  out  with  April  madness  on  next  fall’s 
World  Series:  "It  will  open  in  Flatbush 
on  Sept.  28  (Tuesday)  and  move  to  Co- 
miskey  Park,  Chicago, 

Sept.  30.  That’s  what  the 
man  says.’’ 

And  when  the  man 
says  it,  the  whole  sports 
world  stops  to  read  it.  Because,  whether 
he  is  chronicling  the  past  or  crystal-balling 
the  future,  Carmichael  is  known  across  the 
nation  as  one  of  the  truly  great  human- 
interest  writers  in  sports.  John  is  credited 
with  having  on  tap  the  largest  store  of 


sports  anecdotes  possessed  by  any  sports 
writer  who  ever  lived. 

"He’s  the  home  run  champ  of  sports 
writers,”  is  the  way  Ted  Williams  puts  it. 
"He’s  tops  in  his  field,”  agrees  Stan 
Musial.  Even  that  patriarch  of  pennant 
winners  Connie  Mack  has  acclaimed  him 
his  favorite.  And  J.  G.  Taylor  Spink,  who 
so  often  reprints  Carmichael’s  Barber  Shop 
column  in  the  Sporting  News,  says:  "The 
old  master  barber  can  make  his  subjects 
smile  even  while  giving  them  a  good 
lathering.” 

Today,  as  the  driving  drama  of  sports 

»  increases  in  interest  among 

the  homes  of  America,  an 
outstanding  sports  editor 
—  heading  up  a  great 
sports  staff  —  is  carrying 
brilliant  reporting  up  the  sports  stair¬ 
ways  to  the  stars.  These  finer  sports  pages 
are  another  reason  why  the  Daily  News 
is  the  only  daily  Chicago  newspaper  to 
show  a  growing  circulation  in  this  post¬ 
war  era. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

The  above  diagram  ihowt  a  press  one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 

equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent  over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of  sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 
flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 
to  enable  wide  selection  of  color  page  loca¬ 
tion,  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  press  equipment. 

And  so  it  goes,  through  a  long  list  of  features, 
with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 
construction,  assuring  long,  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
Scott  equipment. 


For  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been 
designing  and  building  newspaper  color 
printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  many  superior  mechanical  features  exclu¬ 
sive  with  Scott  Presses. 

The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience 
of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box 
does  the  trick! 


★  A  7^ew  Fully  Descriptive  Brochuye  is  YOURS  for  the  asl{ing  ★ 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  ■  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


m  Folks  in  St.  Paul  like  flapjacks.  Hut  more  and  more 

r  housewives  are  spending  l«*ss  and  less  time  preparing  them. 
According  to  the  1951  St.  Paul  Consumer  Analysis  Survey, 
of  the  housewives  in  the  St.  Paul  “half"  of  the  Twin 
(iity  market  now  huy  pancakt*  and  waffle  mixes. 

■And  if  you  think  t/iar\\  surprising,  just  listen  to  this! 
Duncan  Hines  Huttermilk  Pancake  Mix  has  scored  a 
meteoric  rise  in  the  St.  Paul  market  .  .  .  UP  from  a  2.9^f 
consumer  preference  in  19.5.)  to  22^r  in  1954!  The  rea¬ 
son?  A  good  product  and  powerful,  consistent,  result¬ 
getting  advertising  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
Here's  the  Duncan  Hines  success  story  as  it's  revealed  in  the 
1954  Consumer  .Analysis  Survey: 

Pancake  Mix  Brand  Preference  In  St.  Paul 


BRAND  A  .  30.0%  39.8%  39.5% 

BRAND  "B  .  29.7  35.2  32.2 

DUNCAN  HINES  .  22.0  2.9 

BRAND  D  .  11.6  13.7  17.8 

Want  to  know  how  AOl  stand  in  the  hig.  hustling, 
booming  St.  Paul  "half"  of  the  Twin  Cities  market?  (iet 
your  answer  from  the  1954  Consumer  Analysis  Survey.  I  All 
interviews  in  connection  with  this  Consumer  .Analysis  were 
conducted  between  Jan.  I.  1951.  and  Jan.  15.  1951).  It  is 
a  comprehensive  study  rc-vealing  brand  preferences  and 
buying  habits  of  the  40UKK)  pc-opic-  who  make  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Prc-ss  ihc-ir  buying  guide-,  (iontact  your  Hidder- 
johns  rc‘presenlali\c-  or  write-  (  euisume-r  Anaivsis.  De-pl.  A. 


THIS  TWIN  RtAOS  TH6 
OIS^ATCH-PIOHEER  PRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO. LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL -MINNEAPOLIS 


(Adrcrtiscment) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


The  “Write^^  Prescription 


Noticed  three  half-finished  letters 
lying  on  the  counter  down  at  Jones’ 
Drug  Store  last  week.  “Writing  three 
at  once,  Doc?”  I  asked. 

“ATo,”  Doc  said,  “you  are — you 
and  the  rest  of  the  folks  from  the  town. 
Those  are  for  the  boys  from  our  town 
who  are  at  the  National  Guard  en¬ 
campment. 

“Everyone  who  comes  in  adds  a  line 
or  two,  and  when  a  couple  of  pages  are 
filled,  I  mail  them.  That  way  the  boys 
hear  from  folks  who  might  not  write 
otherwise.  They  sure  do  enjoy  getting 
those  letters.” 

From  where  I  sit,  little  things  can 
add  up  pretty  big.  A  few  short  notes 
make  a  letter.  Boys  from  our  little 
town  help  build  up  a  strong  National 
Guard  to  protect  our  freedom.  Even 
freedom  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  things — 
living  where  we  like,  voting  the  way 
we  think  is  right,  choosing  between 
coffee,  tea,  or  beer  at  dinner.  And 
anything  that  adds  up  to  freedom  gets 
my  stamp  of  approval. 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


lAJliat  Our 


Public  Relations  Guide 

To  THE  Editor:  First,  let  me 
say  neither  I  nor  my  company  is 
seeking  any  publicity  through  this, 
but  1  would  like  to  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  I  think  that  from 
week  to  week  Editor  &  Publisher 
continues  to  improve.  In  my  book, 
it  is  without  question  the  most 
informative  publication  from  a 
standpoint  of  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  new.spaper  publishing  business 
I  have  come  across.  As  such,  it 
provides  an  excellent  guide  to  us 
who  are  in  the  public  relations 
field. 

We  arc  always  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  what  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  departments  feel  and  say 
about  press  releases. 

John  B.  Goodman 
Assistant  Director,  Public 
Relations  Department 
American  Oil  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helping  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor:  A  clipping  from 
your  magazine,  dealing  with  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Ovenseas  Blind,  Inc.,  has  just 
reached  our  office. 

May  we  say  it  has  always  been 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  Press 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  con¬ 
ditioning  more  constructive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blind  people. 

We  shall  always  be  pleased  to 
place  the  world-wide  resources  of 
our  organization  at  your  service 
for  readable,  timely  and  accurate 
information  on  blindness  in  every 
nation. 

William  Fisher  Jr. 

Editorial  Research 
American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  Inc. 

22  W.  17th  St., 

New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

Fluoridation  Attitude 


There  was  about  two  inches  in 
the  New  York  Times,  but  it  was  a 
denial  by  the  American  Dental  As¬ 
sociation  that  the  Delaney  Report 
had  any  value. 

Fluoridation,  as  you  surely 
know,  is  being  fought  by  pam¬ 
phlets.  Many  newspapers,  mean¬ 
while,  write  stores,  stating  as  facts 
what  fluoridation  proponents  say. 
They  seldom  publish  what  oppo¬ 
nents  say. 

Since  this  is  a  subject  being 
fought  with  the  emotion  a  man 
fights  for  his  family  or  religious 
belief.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  newspapers. 

John  B.  Atkins 
2300  28th  St.,  Fairview, 
Birmingham  8,  Ala. 

Where  to  Find  New  Ideas 

To  the  Editor:  Part  of  my  read¬ 
ing  is  concerned  with  a  search  for 
new  ideas.  Editor  &  Publisher 
serves  splendidly  as  a  clearing 
house  for  that  purpose. 

G.  W.  Gressman 
Advertising  Director, 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 


Lost — Black  and  white  man’s 
cameo  ring.  —  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin. 


Family  with  V/t  small  children 
need  2  bedroom  house. — San  Pe¬ 
dro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot. 

m 

Front-page  story  in  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times:  ‘Three  prominent 
home  economists  or  fool  consult¬ 
ants  in  this  area  are  to  be  judges." 


lo  the  hDiTOR:  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  explanation  should  be  giv¬ 
en  concerning  the  attitude  of  news¬ 
papers  toward  fluoridation. 

It  is  not  a  one-sided  question, 
yet  most  publications,  the  maga¬ 
zines  more  than  the  newspapers, 
have  carried  only  one  side. 

The  scientific  argument,  and  that 
has  two  sides  also,  as  evidenced  by 
the  high-standing  experts  who  op¬ 
pose  fluoridation,  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer. 

There  is  a  problem  of  human 
liberty,  of  which  every  man  high 
and  low  should  have  his  say.  He 
has  not  had  it. 

I  read  a  good  many  newspapers 
and  magazine.s.  The  ONLY  pub¬ 
lications  which  have  published 
anything  to  speak  of  about  the 
Delaney  Report  of  Congress  have 
been  the  Freeman  and  Harper's. 


AP  filler  received  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle:  “A  bashful  beau  scratched  ‘I 
love  you  honey’  on  the  trunk  lid 
of  the  girl.” 

■ 

Quote  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette:  “Police  said  he  is 
being  held  on  charges  of  giving 
advice  to  the  ring  on  how  to  falsi¬ 
fy  girth  registries.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express:  “America  moved 
to  snore  up  the  Old  World  through 
the  Marshall  Plan.” 

■ 

Item  in  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune:  ‘The  sousing  au¬ 
thority  does  check  the  projects  reg¬ 
ularly  and  takes  care  of  many  situ¬ 
ations  that  arise.” 
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No.  15  of  a  series  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies. 


Always  Happy 
To  Help! 


We  notice,  here  and  there,  that  the  ole  debbil  TV 
has  put  his  slight  blight  on  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  mags.  And  that  some  publishers 
are  honeymooning  with  Hollywood  to  spurt 
reader  interest  upward. 

One  of  the  newspapers  with  the  biggest  circula¬ 
tion  of  them  all,  has  just  started  a  weekly  full 
page  of  “hot  from  Hollywood”  candid  photos.  A 
lot  of  papers  are  now  using  contests  and  stunts 
tied  in  with  local  movies.  Others  are  switching 
to  movie  star  photos  on  the  covers  of  their 
Sunday  mag  sections. 

Clearly  there’s  a  lot  of  publisher  thinking  that 
recognizes  the  vitality  of  news  about  the  movies. 
But  in  case  a  doubting  Thomas  searched  for 
evidence,  hard-bitten  facts  to  e.stablish  the 
intense  interest  of  people  in  moviedom,  we  could 
shell  out  some  figures  and  other  indices. 

Researchers,  for  example,  tell  us  a  weekly 
audience  of  245  million  is  estimated  for  Ameri¬ 
can  films  shown  in  120  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  the  fan  magazines  have  a  combined  ABC 
circulation  of  almo.st  six  million — 5,969,544.  No 
other  sport  or  public  attraction  supports  publi¬ 
cations  in  such  staggering  numbers.  And  mass 
magazines  with  circulations  in  the  millions. 


reveal  the  avid  interest  in  the  movies  with  their 
frequent  features  on  popular  stars  and  pictures. 
Examine  the  fads  and  fashions  of  America’s 
millions.  Countle.ss  items  are  advertised  either 
directly  by  star  tie-ups  or  inadvertently  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in^the  action  of  the  movie.  Cosmetics, 
stockings,  bathing  suits,  cigarettes,  cars,  furni¬ 
ture — the  products  are  plenty  and  the  total  sales 
merchandised  by  the  movies  must  run  into 
billions.  Specific  by-products  which  are  sold  with 
a  franchi.se  from  the  producer  (such  as  the 
Disney  items)  earn  a  consistent  revenue. 

All  this,  plus  the  actual  $2,500,000,000  inve.st- 
ment  represented  by  18,000  theatres  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  America’s  movie-going  millions  would 
tend  to  show  that  a  rather  sub.stantial  segment 
of  any  newspaper’s  readership  is  intere.sted  in 
movies.  Not  merely  what  picture  is  playing 
where,  but  in  story  purchases,  production  activi¬ 
ties,  personality  items.  And,  of  course,  in 
contests  and  promotions  that  take  their  interest 
from  the  movies.  And  certainly  in  photographs 
of  the  films’  photogenic  people. 

We  were  just  wondering  if  you  have  been  run¬ 
ning  enough  of  them  lately.  We’re  always  happy 
to  help... 


We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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America’s  First 
Legman 


Henry  In^jrair,  Hlake  is  reputed  to  be  America’s 
first  letrman. 


Workin''  for  the  licston  Palladium  more  than 
a  century  a^o,  he  began  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
taverns,  interviewing  sea  captains  back  from  the 
eventful  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Later  his  pub¬ 
lisher  bought  him  a  skiff  and  he  rode  out  to  meet 
his  news  sources  as  they  maneuvered  their  vessels 
into  the  bav. 


Today,  the  entire  American  press  follows  Blake’s 
example.  It  goes  to  the  source  of  the  news,  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  news  to  come  to  it. 


'ITe  same  idea  of  “going  to  the  source’’  has  also 
enabled  people  in  ether  fields  to  do  a  better  job. 


For  example,  back  in  1859  George  Huntington 
Hartford,  founder  of  A  &  P,  began  applying  this 
idea  to  the  business  of  selling  food.  He  purchased 
a  shipload  of  tea  direct  from  the  Orient  rather  than 
waiting  for  it  to  reach  him  through  the  hands  of 
numerous  middlemen.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  to 
cut  the  retail  price  in  half. 


Today,  A  &  P  maintains  a  staff  of  field  experts 
whose  “beat”  is  the  nation’s  food-producing  areas. 


I'hesc  “legmen”  of  the  food  industry  buy  quality 
food  right  at  the  source.  They  also  provide  us  with 
a  steady  flow  of  information  that  enables  us  to  move 
food  from  farm  and  factory  to  dinner  table  quickly, 
economically  and  in  top  condition. 


In  food  stores,  as  in  newspapers,  the  policy  of 
“going  to  the  source”  pays  off  in  better  service  and 
products  for  the  American  public. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Cii 


Ray  Erwin's 


ippmad 


CoL 


★  ★  ★ 
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UNDER  headline  of  “American  Thunderer,”  the  People  & 
Thinss  column.  Hv  .Atticus,  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London, 


Things  column,  By  .Atticus,  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London, 
records;  “Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzlierger,  publisher  of  the  Mew  Yor\ 
Times,  has  just  completed  his  annual  visit  to  England  and  will  be 
back  at  his  desk  in  New  York  tomorrow.  He  first  visited  London 
at  the  age  of  4'A,  fiftv-nine  years  ago.  On  that  occasion  he  asked 
his  father  to  take  him  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  lift  him  up  to  one 
of  the  lions  so  that  he  could  shake  its  paw  goodbye.  Since  those 
days  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  friendship  for  England,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  generous  and  massive 
supjxirt  his  great  newspajx;r  gave  to  our  cause  during  the  last 
war.”  .  .  .  .\nother  .\tticus  item:  “We  were  talking  about  famous 
.\mcrican  art  collectors  and  my  host  told  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hearst’s 
visit  to  Wales  to  inspect  St.  Donat’s  Castle  which  the  late  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  had  just  purchased  and  on  which  he  wanted  her  opin¬ 
ion.  She  cabled  him;  ‘Nice  but  small,'  to  which  her  husband 
brusquely  replied:  ‘Then  add  to  it.’  ” 

— How  did  the  new  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville  get 
to  be  so  even-tempered?  It  was  newspaper  work,  says  the  Rev.  C. 
Gresham  Marmion,  Jr.,  who  once  handled  circulation  complaints  for 
the  Houston  Chronicle — no  job  for  a  hothead.  .  .  .  The  measured 
clackety-clack  of  teletype  machines  and  the  peck-peck  of  typewriters 
substituted  for  Lohengrin’s  wedding  march  when  a  couple  requested 
and  received  permission  to  be  married  in  the  lobby  of  the  W'ilson 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Times.  .  .  .  Marx  of  the  communistic  times:  Line  in  a 
sermonette  in  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — “Read  Marx  IX,  38.” 

— Henry  Beckett,  Mew  Yori{  Post,  postc.irds;  “Best  wishes  from 
Paris,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville,  CJranada  and  other  fascinating 
places.”  .  .  .  .'\lso  a  postcard  from  George  Horne,  transportation 
editor.  Mew  YorJ{  Times,  vacationing  in  Spain  and  France.  .  .  .  “I, 
apparently,  am  a  spy,”  Frank  Orr,  editor,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian,  reports  from  Europe,  where  he  and  his  wife  are 
on  vacation.  Film  from  one  of  Mr.  Orr's  cameras  was  seized  by 
Swiss  military  authorities  after  he  snapped  a  snow  scene  that  appar¬ 
ently  included  camouflaged  military  installations.  .  .  Elmer  Walzcr, 
financial  editor.  United  Press,  home  from  a  press  tour  of  California, 
told  of  a  hotel  pressroom  equipped  with  a  “solid  gold”  portable 
typewriter.  One  reporter  gingerly  approached  it  and  tapped  out 
one  word;  “Manana!”  .  .  .  When  William  Hazlett  Upson,  creator 
of  the  fabulous  Earthworm  Tractor  salesman,  .\lexander  Botts, 
visited  Dayton.  William  L.  Sanders  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Mews  used 
an  interesting  treatment  for  an  interview:  Brief  letters  back  and 
forth  between  them  in  the  .\lexander  Botts  style  and  name 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 


I  hate  to  be  a  squeaker, 

I  had  rather  be  at  peace; 

But  the  wheel  that  Ls  a  squeaker 
Is  the  wheel  that  gets  the  grease. 


It's  nice  to  be  a  peaceful  guy. 

And  never  hard  to  please; 

But  the  dog  that  does  the  scratching 
Is  the  one  that  sheds  the  fleas. 


I  hate  to  be  a  kicker; 

It  means  headaches  for  the  show. 
But  the  kickers  in  the  chorus 
Are  the  ones  that  get  the  dough. 


The  art  of  soft  soap  spreading 
Is  a  trick  that  palls  and  stales. 

But  the  guy  that  swings  the  hammer 
Is  the  guy  that  drives  the  nails. 


Without  putting  notions  harmful 
In  anybody’s  head. 

The  babe  that  squawks  the  loudest 
Is  surest  to  be  fed. 

Danif.i  C.  O’Connell. 
Danvers.  Mass. 
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No.  Eleven  of  a  Series 


What  Is  the  Basis  of  the 

Science  of  Chiropractic? 


^HIROPRACTIC  is  a  system  of  thera- 
^  peutics  based  upon  the  theory  that 
disease  is  caused  by  interference  with  nerve 
function.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
all  systems  and  physiological  processes  of 
the  human  body  are  co-ordinated  by  the 
nervous  system.  Interference  with  the 
nerve  control  of  these  systems  impairs  their 
function  and  induces  dysfunction  or  dis¬ 
ease,  rendering  the  body  less  resistant  to 
infection  or  to  other  exciting  causes. 

While  structural  maladjustments,  caus¬ 
ing  nerve  irritation  and  lowered  resistance, 
are  not  the  only  cause  of  disease,  they  are, 
by  far,  the  most  common  cause. 

Chiropractic  therapeutics  is  designed 
to  restore  normal  function  of  the  nerve 
system  by  the  following  methods: 

1.  Specific  adjustive  therapy  which  brings  about  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  anatomical  disrelationship  and  results  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  normal  nerve  function. 


Millions  of  people,  in  all  walks  of  life, 
have  learned  that  maintaining  the  me¬ 
chanical  integrity  of  the  body  free  from 
spinal  defeas  and  postural  distortions  is 
the  first  requisite  of  health  procedure. 


2.  Clinical  nutrition  and  dietary  guidance  to  restore  normal 
chemical  balance  in  the  body  and  correct  disorders  result¬ 
ing  from  faulty  nutrition. 

3.  Physical  therapy,  using  light,  water,  heat,  cold,  exercise 
and  various  types  of  precision  instruments,  as  indicated,  to 
restore  the  normal  physiological  functions  of  the  body. 

4.  Psychosomatic  counseling  used  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
interrelationship  between  the  mental,  emotional,  physio¬ 
logical  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  body  so  necessary  to 
normal  health. 


The  practice  of  chiropractic  is  as  broad  as  the  nervous  system,  which  co-ordi¬ 
nates  all  organs,  glands  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Therefore,  chiropractic  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  which  affect  the  human  body  and  mind.  The  rapid 
acceptance  of  this  science  of  healing  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  beneficial 
results  achieved  in  difficult  cases. 

The  success  of  chiropractic  can  be  measured  by  these  facts:  In  little  over  half 
a  century,  chiropractic  has  become  the  second  largest  healing  profession.  Each 
year  over  2,000,000  new  patients  turn  to  doctors  of  chiropractic  to  experience  the 
health  benefits  available  through  this  modern  healing  profession. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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McOowen,  Drcbinger,  Effrat  and  Sheehan.  Photo  by  Arnold  Artrmci 


Who’s  on  first? 


Comes  Spring,  comes  baseball,  comes  a  great 
turning  of  the  pages  of  The  New  York  Times, 
fast,  to  get  to  sports.  If  you’re  a  fan,  you  can 
understand  why. 

It’s  fun  getting  out  to  the  ball  park,  or  seeing 
the  game  on  TV,  or  listening  to  it.  But  real  fans, 
hungry  for  the  fine  points,  want  to  read  about 
it,  too. 

And  where  better  than  in  The  New  York  Times? 
Here  Sports  Editor  Ray  Kelly  manages  the  big¬ 
gest  team  of  sports  writers  on  any  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper,  and  as  fine  a  team  of  baseball  writers  as 
any  paper  can  boast. 

Take  Roscoe  McGowen.  He’s  been  covering  the 
Dodgers  for  so  many  years,  some  25,  he’s  prac¬ 
tically  one  of  them.  Full  of  Scotch  wit  and 
wisdom  — at  one  time  he  wrote  verse,  and  then 
editorials  —  he’s  one  of  the  most  quoted  writers 
in  the  business,  quoted  by  other  writers,  that  is. 


And  John  Drebinger.  A  star  sprinter  in  high 
school,  he  is  still,  after  covering  baseball  for 
The  Times  for  27  years,  one  of  the  fastest  men 
with  a  typewriter  on  the  staff.  His  World  Series 
stories  —  he  has  written  the  lead  stories  since 
1929  — are  classics  of  sports  reporting. 

And  Louis  Effrat.  He’s  been  covering  sports 
since  his  teens,  has  27  years  of  it  now.  Fans 
know  him  as  the  lad  with  the  twist.  If  there’s  a 
curious  slant  to  any  game,  Lou’s  sure  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

And  Joseph  M.  Sheehan.  He  started  covering 
sports  for  The  Times  as  a  campus  correspondent 
at  Manhattan  College  24  years  ago,  has  been 
solidly  at  it  since. 

Vigorous,  colorful,  expert  sports  reporting  make 
The  Times  sports  pages  among  the  best-read  in 
a  paper  distinguished  for  vigorous,  colorful, 
expert  reporting  in  every  field.  Its  reporters  and 
editors  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get 
more  out  of  The  Times. 

Any  wonder  that  advertisers  get  more,  too?  Ask 
us  to  give  you  the  score. 


Ncto  llork  Sitnes 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  " 
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ANPA  Mechanical  Parley 
Focused  on  Better  Product 

Slocum  Opens  Sessions  on  Monday;  7"  spitaieri,  who  win  have  a 

*  ■*  place  on  the  program  as  research 

Industrial  Relations  De-Emphosized  ^'rector  of  the  \fiami  (Fia.)  //er- 

ala,  Mr.  Wines  initiated  the  nation- 


Registration  List 

.  .  .  for  the  ANPA  Mechani* 
cal  Conference,  June  7-9  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  will  be  found  on 
Page  66  and  following.  The 
listing  of  delegates  has  been 
arranged  alphabetically  by  states 
and  newspapers.  All  are  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Chalfonte-Haddon 


The  26th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  opens  Monday,  June  7, 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  dedicated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common 
desire  to  meet  and  defeat  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  rising  costs  while  constant¬ 
ly  improving  the  present  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  production  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

For  three  days — mostly  from  9 
a.m.  until  5  p.m. — and  for  one 
evening  of  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  non-metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  delegates  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  experts  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics  and  will  “talk  out”  among 
themselves  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  better  efficien¬ 
cy  on  the  production  side. 

Heavy  Registration 
The  advance  registrations  at  the 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  headquart¬ 
ers  on  the  famed  Boardwalk  and 
at  the  office  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  AsscKiation  in 
New  York  City  indicate  the  usual 
large  attendance  at  the  conference. 
That  mean.s  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,200  representatives  from  newspa¬ 
per  staffs  and  agents  of  the  many 
equipment  and  supply  houses  which 
serve  the  newspaper  industry. 

About  65  firms  have  taken  space 
in  the  exhibit  hall.  Many  of  these 
will  have  “live”  demonstrations  of 
new  machinery  and  techniques.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  exhibits 
there  will  be  scores  of  suites  around 
the  huge  hotel  where  agents  of  the 
supply  firms  will  receive  delegates 
to  discuss  their  wares  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  solution  of  problems. 

The  business  of  getting  together 
in  small  groups  in  the  equipment 
firms’  booths  and  suites  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  re- 
I  warding  attractions  of  the  .ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  down 
through  the  years.  It  is  there  that 
delegates  can  thrash  out  their  par¬ 
ticular  problems  in  detail  without 
encroaching  on  the  formal  con¬ 
vention  program. 

‘First’  for  Lewis 
Richard  E.  Lewis  wilt  be  making 
his  bow  before  this  conference  as 
the  new  manager  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department.  In  that 
office  since  the  last  conference,  Mr. 
Lewis  nevertheless  has  built  up  a 


wide  acquaintanceship  among  the 
production  people  of  the  industry 
by  visits  to  regional  parleys  and 
also  by  virtue  of  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  ANPA  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory  presentations. 

.Mr.  Lewis  is  only  the  third  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department  in  the  years 
the  mechanical  conferences  have 
been  held.  First  was  Walter  t. 
Wine-s,  who  is  expected  to  attend 
again  in  the  role  of  an  equipment 
advisor,  and  the  second  was  Ver- 


al  conference  along  with  a  group 
of  pioneers  that  included  John  W. 
Park  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Trib¬ 
une,  who  is  still  a  member  of  the 
steering  committe. 

McMullen  Is  Chairman 
The  honor  of  opening  the  26th 
conference  falls  to  Joseph  E.  .Mc¬ 
Mullen.  Milwaukee  (Wi.s. )  Journal 
production  chief,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  .ANP.A  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Other  members  of  that  group. 


Hall,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
.Also  given  is  a  record  of  the 
supply  firms  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  location  of  ex¬ 
hibit  booths. 

who  will  pair  off  as  chairman  of 
the  several  sessions,  are: 

John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  J.  Conland,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Leven  T.  Deputy, 
{Continued  on  page  80) 


KEYNOTER  for  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  on  Monday  will  be  Richard  W.  Slocum,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  who  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  April.  He  is  pictured  as  he  checked  the  progress  this  week  on  the  Bulletin’s 

new  multi-miilion-dollar  plant. 
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Board  Named 


For  Institute 
On  Job  Skills 


Articles  of  incorporation  for 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions,  to  develop  new  methods  of 
newspaper  production  techniques 
and  training,  were  filed  this  week 
at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  new  In¬ 
stitute  is  designated  as  a  non¬ 
profit  membership  corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  names  of  21 
new  directors  of  the  Institute  were 
announced  by  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  who  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee  to  get  the  Institute  organized, 
following  presentation  of  the  idea 
to  the  ANPA  convention  last 
April  (E&P,  April  24,  page  11). 
The  board  of  directors  will  hold 
an  organizational  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  early  in  July,  Mr.  Baker 
said.  Directors  named  were: 

Arthur  Weiss,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
G  lithe  -  Democrat;  Robert  H. 
Spahn.  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times;  Fred  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Review;  Franklin  Schurz,  South 
Rend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  E>onald  P.  Miller,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  Frank 
McKinney,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  Times;  James  L.  Knight, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Harold 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune. 

■Arthur  Gormley,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  Jake 
D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook;  M.  J.  Frey,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian;  William  Dyer, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News;  F.  S.  Duffield,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Eiwuirer;  F.  C.  Da¬ 
vis,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise- 
Journal;  Charles  Buxton,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Harry  Bradley,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Po.st-Herald  and 
News;  George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution; 
Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Mirror;  William  Baum- 
rucker,  Jr.,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler;  and  Mr.  Baker. 


ANPA  Research  Newspaper  Poll 
Institute,  Inc.,  Favors  McCarthy 

■  1  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

^^r^aniZea  The  News  Sentinel  conducted, 

Organization  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ^  P°" 

Research  Institute,  Inc.  has  been  wo  propositions  were  posed:  I  be- 
completed  Senator  McCarthy  s  investiga- 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadel-  tion  of  Communism  has  t^en  a  val- 


If 


phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  was  named  the  nation;  1 

chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new  Senat<^  McCarthy  s  in 


corporation;  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  ve'>tigation  of  Communism  has 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  pres-  nation  great  harm.  A  to- 


ident;  Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleve-  3,686  persons  voted  for  the 

land  (Ohio)  News,  vicepresident;  propo.sition;  530  for  the  sec- 


D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Rich  m  o  n  d  This  was  a  write-in  vote,  re- 


Russ  Stewart 


(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times-  Stiiring  readers  to  clip  the  ballot 
Dispatch,  treasurer,  and  J.  L. 


Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 
T  T  1  secretary. 

St© wart  ricads  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gcn- 
^  eral  manager,  was  elected  general 

manager  of  the  Institute  and  C. 
^  mechanical  research  di- 

Publishor  Group 

JT  Members  of  the  board  of  direc- 

Chicago  jqj.^  gpg  officers  and  the  fol- 
Russ  Stewart.  Chicago  Sun-  lowing: 


Oregon  Journal 
Anti-Sad  Sack 
Projects  Voted 


Memners  or  me  noara  or  airec-  Portland  Ore 

rs  are  the  officers  and  the  fol-  Commendations  and  letters  of 
wng:  -  ■  thanks  for  newspaper  leadership 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke  have  been  pouring  into  the  Oregon 


r/me.v  general  nianager.ha^^^^  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  have  been  pouring  into  the  Oregon 

dected  ‘'1"  ^Sn  ^^ass.)  Telegram  Transcript;  Journal  since  final  results  of  the 

Newspaper  Publisher  j  Blackburn,  London  May  elections  became  known. 

rr  j  ihnhI;tSt£  3  L.  Passage  of  all  six  ballot  measures 

7r//>/me,  who  has  headed  tea  Fanning,  Westchester  County  for  the  City  of  Portland  and  Mult- 

rlt  as  ^  THbime  Newspapers;  J.  O.  Adler,  New  nomah  County-five  of  them  fund- 

retiring  as  a  Tribune  e  c  York  Times;  E.  M.  Antrim.  Chi-  raising  projects  involving  $31,800,- 


retiring  as  a  Tribune  executive 
July  1. 

Other  Officers 

Other  officers  chosen  were:  Ar- 


cago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  George  C.  000  expenditures — has  been  credit- 
Biggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  ed  largely  to  the  Journal’s  pre- 


Other  officers  chosen  were:  Ar-  Constitution;  James  C.  Cop-  election  program.  The  projects 

thur  E.  Hall,  Chicago  Daily  News  jey,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  include  a  new  zoo  for  Portland,  a 
general  manager,  vicepresident;  and  Tribune;  K.  A.  Engel,  Little  new  tax  base  for  schools,  sizeable 
Donald  J.  Walsh,  Chicago  Amer-  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat;  H.  H.  dock  improvements  for  the  city  a 
lean  business  manager,  treasurer;  Cahill,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  new  bridge  spanning  the  Willa- 
John  F.  O’Keefe  (reelected)  secre-  JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News;  mette  River  and  linking  the  two 
tary.  and  Leo  Newcombe,  Sun-  and  George  F.  Coffin,  Jr..  Coffin  parts  of  the  city,  and  an  exposition- 
Times  comptroller,  assistant  treas-  &  Grifo,  Easton.  Pa.  recreation  center 


recreation  center. 

,1.  <-^vTr.A  f  J  J  •  While  the  first  work  of  the  Mayor  Fred  L.  Peterson  praised 
Since  the  CNPA  was  founded  in  Research  Institute  will  deal  newspapers  and  volunteer  citizen 

1866,  presidents  of  the  association,  development  and  improve-  groups  that  worked  for  the  meas 

beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  cen-  mgnt  of  printing  and  with  new  ures,  and  cited  particularly  the 
tury,  included  the  following:  mechanical  processes  in  the  news-  Journal’s  series  of  articles  by  Tom 

Joseph  Medill  McC^mick,  Trib-  paper  publishing  business,  the  Humphrey,  editor  of  the  editorial 
une,  1904-07;  John  C.  Eastman,  purposes  of  the  corporation  set  page,  which  emphasized  the  theme 
o\d  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  \90/-  forth  in  application  for  its  charter  that  Portland  must  forge  ahead  “to 
08;  Victor  Lawson,  Daily  News,  provide  that  the  Institute  may  become  a  big  league  citv  rather 


beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  cen 
tury.  included  the  following: 
Joseph  Medill  McCormick,  Trib 


08;  Victor  Lawson,  Daily  News, 


1908-25;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor-  also  engage  in  and  carry  on,  with-  than  a  sad  sack  town.” 


mick.  Tribune.  >92.5-30;  S-  E.  out  profit,  scientific  research  into  During  the  week  just  prior  to 
Thomason’  Chicago  1930-  various  phases  of  the  newspaper  election  day,  the  Journal  ran 

publishing  business  including  de-  Mr.  Humphrey’s  seven-part  series, 

velopment  and  improvement  of  which  included  a  lead-off  article 

Mr.  O  Keefe  has  been  CNPA  secre-  technological  processes  for  the  on  the  “Big  League  vs  Sad  Sack" 
tary  since  1945.  newspaper  business;  of  present  issue  and  then  devoted  one  article 

Stewart  Re-elected  and  new  machinery  and  equip-  to  each  of  the  ballot  mea.sures. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  also  reelected  rnent;  and  in  addition  to  establish-  [n  addition  to  the  measures 
president  of  the  City  Press  Associa-  '*’8  arirl  maintaining  research  lab-  sponsored  by  the  Journal,  prac- 
tion  of  Chicago,  along  with  Mr.  oratories  it  can  undertake  any  tically  all  of  its  endorsed  candi- 
Walsh,  vicepresident;  Mr.  O’Keefe,  general  research  problems  relat-  Jates  on  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
secretary  -  treasurer,  and  Isaac  '"8  newspaper  business.  jjean  tickets  were  either  nominated 

Gershman.  assistant  secretary-  The  Institute  may  either  work  or  elected  in  the  primaries, 

treasurer  and  general  manager,  within  its  own  research  laboratory  ■ 

City  Press  handles  the  underground  or  in  cooperation  with  production  Fvr»/T«<^e! 

tube  system  connecting  Chicago  departments  of  daily  newspapers,  £.xpanas 

papers  with  the  City  News  Bureau,  manufacturers  and  suppliers,  col-  .^tlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Everett  Norlander,  Daily  News  leges  and  universities,  or  with  The  Atlantic  City  Crier,  a  six- 
managing  editor,  was  renamed  other  institutions  engaged  in  the  Page  re-make  of  the  Ventnor  Crier, 
president  of  the  City  News  Bureau-  field  of  general  industrial  or  pub-  25-year-oId  weekly,  made  its  first 


During  the  week  just  prior  to 
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tary  since  1945. 

Stewart  Re-elected 

Mr.  Stewart  was  also  reelected 
president  of  the  City  Press  Associa- 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  date  of  Ls.sue. 


secretary  -  treasurer,  and  Isaac 
Gershman.  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


papers  with  the  City  News  Bureau,  manufacturers  and  suppliers,  col- 
Everett  Norlander,  Daily  News  leges  and  universities,  or  with 


managing  editor,  was  renamed 
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‘500’  Race  Takes  Days 
Of  Reportorial  Effort 

By  Red  Leiter 


Indianapolis 

The  38th  500-Mile  Race  at  the 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  was 
run  in  a  record  time  of  3  hours, 
49  minutes,  17  and  2/10  seconds 
on  Memorial  Day. 

But  the  task  of  covering  the  race 
takes  several  thousand  manhours 
of  time  for  Indianapolis  newspa¬ 
permen. 

Coverage  of  the  Classic,  the  auto 
racing  fraternities’  answer  to  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  starts  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Indianapolis  Times  some 
six  weeks  in  advance  when  activity 
first  gets  under  way  at  the  track. 

At  first,  most  of  the  coverage  is 
concentrated  on  the  sports  pages 
with  reports  of  drivers,  car  and 
crews  and  how  they  are  preparing 
for  the  race.  But  as  the  tempo 
picks  up,  so  does  the  coverage. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  sports 
writers  from  all  three  dailies,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  general  assignment 
reporters  start  getting  Speedway 
assignments. 

Affects  All  Departments 

Stories  on  the  announcement  of 
the  car  that  has  been  selected  to 
set  the  pace  for  the  race  and  the 
movie  star  who  will  kiss  the  win¬ 
ner  are  a  part  of  the  all-important 
build-up. 

In  fact,  there  are  few,  if  any,  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspapers  that 
aren’t  affected  by  the  500  Mile 
Race. 

For  example,  the  race  attracts 
celebrities  from  all  over  the  world 
and  becomes  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  local  social 
season.  This  means  that  the  wom¬ 
en’s  departments  are  faced  with  not 
only  covering  these  social  events, 
but  reporting  on  the  prevailing 
fashions  and  giving  food  and 
homemaking  ideas  with  a  race 
theme. 

One  of  the  largest  assignments 
is  the  special  Speedway  edition 
prepared  by  all  three  dailies  for 
sale  the  day  before  the  race.  One 
might  think  that  these  would  be 
the  same  year  after  year  and  the 
reading  public  would  tire  of  them. 
But,  it  just  isn’t  so,  says  Fremont 
Power,  who  edits  the  edition  for 
the  News. 

Each  year  there  are  new  person¬ 
alities,  drivers,  cars  and  a  stagger¬ 
ing  amount  of  facts  and  figures 
which  have  been  assembled  since 
the  previous  race — all  this  goes  in¬ 
to  the  special  editions. 

Color  Art 

This  year  the  Times  brightened 
its  special  edition  with  color  art — 
one  an  eight-column  picture  of  the 
national  AAA  champion  driver, 
Sam  Hanks,  a  favorite  in  the  race. 
It  covered  half  the  front  page. 


Other  color  pictures  ranged  from 
race  cars  and  drivers  to  a  picnic 
scene  inside  the  Speedway  grounds. 

The  News  used  pictures  of  the 
10  all-time  drivers  picked  by  T.  E. 
(Pop)  Meyers,  the  late  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Speedway.  Mr.  Meyers 
had  made  the  selections  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  News  Sports  Editor  W.  F. 
Fox.  Jr.,  and  they  were  not  made 
known  until  after  his  death. 

The  Star  used  a  montage  of  the 
best  racing  pictures  taken  by  its 
staff  photographers — they  ranged 
from  a  spectacular  wreck  scene  to 
a  shot  of  part  of  the  giant  crowd. 

Qualifications  of  cars  on  the 
'•'“ekends  prior  to  the  race  gener¬ 
ally  brings  thousands  of  fans  and 
gives  the  newsmen  a  workout. 

Coverage  of  the  race  itself  pre¬ 
sents  problems  for  the  two  after¬ 
noon  dailies  for  they  must  keep  a 
running  account  of  the  story  as  it 
progresses  through  their  editions. 

Every  Turn  Covered 

The  News  staffs  the  track  with 
a  crew  of  20  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  plus  its  sports  staff.  A 
reporter-photographer  team  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  every  turn,  the  straight 
aways,  garages,  pits,  stand  and  hos¬ 
pital.  They  replay  information  to 
men  in  the  press  box  who  in  turn 
coordinate  this  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  city  room  by  direct  phone. 
Here  an  additional  staff  of  20  edi¬ 
tors,  rewrite  men  and  copy  editors 
keep  a  running  account  through 
the  .seven  editions  that  day. 

Photographs  'taken  at  the  track 
are  sent  in  by  special  motorcycle 
deliverymen  to  be  developed  and 
engraved.  A  flash  edition  is  put  out 
within  minutes  after  the  race  is 
over  and  rushed  directly  to  the 
track.  (This  year  by  helicopter.) 
A  second  race  final  with  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  race  is  off  the 
pres.ses  within  an  hour  after  the 
race  has  been  finished. 

Similar  systems  of  coverage  are 
used  by  the  other  papers. 

“We  use  a  staff  of  50  editors, 
reponters  and  photographers  in¬ 
cluding  our  sports  staff  in  the  city 
room  and  at  the  track,”  Dean 
Smith,  Times  public  service  direc¬ 
tor,  said.  “We  generally  publish 
eight  editions  race  day,  each  of 
them  reporting  the  race  a  little 
more  completely  until  we  reach  the 
final  after  the  race.” 

The  Star  staffs  the  race  with 
approximately  34  persons.  Since 
the  first  edition  comes  out  at  9 
p.m. — the  race  is  completed  at  3 — 
this  gives  the  editors  time  to  decide 
which  stories  in  addition  to  the 
main  race  story,  written  by  Sports 
Editor  Jep  Cadou,  Jr.,  will  be  used. 
These  generally  are  color  stories, 
interviews  with  the  winner  and  the 
like. 
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HE  WON  IT! — In  4:16.3  after  the  checkered  flag  fell  and  just  as  Bill 
Vukovich  pulled  his  car  into  Victory  Lane  he  received  a  copy  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  giving  the  result  of  the  Memorial  Day  Clas.sic. 
Speedway  President  Wilbur  Shaw  handed  a  News  “extra”  to  Vuky  a 
moment  after  a  chartered  helicopter  had  delivered  bundles  of  papers 


for  sale  to  fans 

Normally,  the  Star’s  sports  de¬ 
partment  would  handle  its  own 
copy  and  heads,  but  on  race  day  it 
all  passes  through  the  city  editor 
and  the  regular  copy  desk  as  a 
means  of  coordination,  a  system 
used  by  both  the  News  and  Times 
also. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
each  paper  faces  as  the  speeds  at 
the  race  increase  each  year  is  the 
photographic  coverage. 

They  make  certain  that  every 
possible  point  is  covered  in  case 
spins  and  crackups  come.  All  the 
papers  use  sequence  cameras. 

The  Star  magazine  also  sends 
two  men  to  take  pictures  and  to 
gather  material. 

.And  coverage  doesn’t  end  with 
the  race.  The  follow  up  stories  are 
generally  extensive,  beginning  with 
the  division  of  the  $250,000  in 
prizes.  These  are  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  with  stories  which  develop 
out  of  the  many  automotive  ex¬ 
periments  and  tests  which  are  made 
by  the  automobile  industry  at  the 
track  before,  during  and  after  the 
race. 

Speedway  officials  have  termed 
the  500  “the  greatest  sporting 
event  in  the  world,”  and  newsmen 
cover  it  just  that  way. 

■ 

Hagerty  in  SDX 

Washington 

James  E.  Warner  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune's  Washington 
bureau  has  been  elected  president 
of  Washington  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  James  C.  Hagerty,  pres¬ 
idential  press  chief,  was  in  a  class 
of  12  candidates  who  were  admitted 
to  membership. 


still  at  the  track. 

Polio  Doctor 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Reporters 

A  tribute  to  the  country’s  science 
writers  was  paid  by  Dr.  Hart  E. 
Van  Riper,  medical  director  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  at  the  annual  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  luncheon  of 
the  Lasker  Foundation  May  27. 
(E&P,  May  29,  page  14). 

Dr.  Van  Riper,  who  is  directing 
the  nation-wide  polio  vaccine  field 
trials,  said  he  was  “especially 
grateful  to  medical  journalists  and 
science  writers  for  the  part  they 
have  played  against  polio. 

“I  must  admit  that  there  were 
times  when  it  seemed  to  us  that  we 
would  not  reach  our  objective  of 
getting  the  field  trials  under  way. 
In  .spite  of  our  difficulties,  the 
science  writers  have  always  treated 
us  sympathetically. 

“They  expected  that  we  would 
have  difficulties;  they  recognized 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
and  dealt  accordingly  with  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  objective  of  our  re¬ 
search  project:  namely,  to  prove 
the  value  of  vaccination  against 
polio  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
so  that  polio  prevention  in  earnest 
might  begin  in  1955.” 

Dr.  Van  Riper  said  that  science 
writing  was  a  difficult  profession, 
requiring  as  it  did  a  mastery  both 
of  the  discipline  of  .science  and  the 
art  of  communication.  Proof  of 
how  well  science  writers  have  done 
their  job,  he  added,  lay  in  the 
changed  attitude  toward  polio. 
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Wilkes-Barre  Strike 
Goes  Into  9th  Week 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

At  the  start  of  the  ninth  week 
of  shutdown,  talks  were  resumed 
this  week  between  representatives 
of  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  negotiators  for  Local 
120,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
in  the  presence  of  state  mediat¬ 
ors.  An  arbitration  clause  sought 
by  management  continued  as  the 
chief  point  at  issue. 

The  Times  Leader  -  Evening 
News  and  Record  have  not  been 
published  since  April  8.  when  the 
guildsmen  struck  and  established 
a  picket  line  which  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  craft  union  members. 
In  1938-39  the  same  newspapers 
were  closed  for  six  months  by  a 
guild  walkout. 

An  18-day  cessation  of  negotia¬ 
tions  ended  Tuesday  when  man¬ 
agement  agreed  to  confer  with 
the  guild  representatives  on  a  22- 
page  memorandum  of  contract 
clarifications.  The  company  had 
taken  the  position  originally  that 
the  paper  contained  many  new 
proposals  and  demands. 

Basis  for  Settlement 

As  of  Thursday  the  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  were  analyz¬ 
ing  the  guild’s  “clarifications”  and 
renewal  of  mediation  sessions 
awaited  word  from  that  side. 

The  guild  has  rejected  all  forms 
of  an  arbitration  clause  proposed 
by  the  company. 

In  a  statement  this  week  the 
publisher  suggested  settlement  on 
the  following  basis: 

1.  Acceptance  by  the  guild  of  a 
standard  type  arbitration  clause  or 
some  formula  for  settlement  of 
grievances  and  disputes,  arising 
out  of  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  when  the  guild  and  the 
company  cannot  mutually  adjust 
them. 

2.  Acceptance  by  the  guild  of 
a  wage  scale  with  further  in¬ 
creases,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
for  a  five-day  week,  reduced  from 
38%  hours  to  37'/2  hours. 

3.  Acceptance  by  the  guild  of 
three  weeks  vacation  for  guild 
members  annually  after  three 
years’  service,  in  addition  to  six 
paid  holidays  and  three  short  pre¬ 
holiday  shifts. 

Question  Guild  Motives 

The  statement  continued: 

“Since  agreement  had  been 
reached,  prior  to  April  7,  on  all 
other  terms,  why  does  not  the 
Wilkes-Barre  unit  of  the  guild 
want  to  settle  on  this  fair  basis? 

“Is  it  because  the  guild  has 
formed  a  corporation  for  profit, 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  engage  in 
publishing  a  newspaper  of  its 
own? 

“Is  it  because  the  Guild  desires 
to  take  over  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wilkes-Barre?  (At  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  company  representatives 


on  April  20,  the  Guild's  Interna¬ 
tional  President  offered  to  post 
$100,000  to  guarantee  six  per 
cent  interest  on  the  company’s  in¬ 
vestment.) 

“Is  it  because  the  guild  wants 
to  force  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  into  a  receiver¬ 
ship,  as  its  International  President 
threatened  at  a  joint  meeting  on 
May  5? 

“Do  such  statements  indicate  a 
real  desire  by  Guild  leaders  to 
end  a  strike  that  never  should 
have  been  called? 

“What  else,  if  anything,  is  be¬ 
hind  the  strange  conduct  of  Guild 
leaders  in  rushing  into  this  strike 
and  now  prolonging  it  in  defiance 
of  the  public  interest  and  at  a 
cost  to  date  of  approximately 
$200,000  in  wages  to  employes 
when  a  solution  is  so  obvious  and 
within  easy  reach?” 

Local  President  Carl  Pesavento 
declared  that  “the  guild  is,  and 
always  has  been  ready  to  resume 
talks  broken  off  by  the  publish¬ 
ers.”  and  that  the  guild  “firmly  be¬ 
lieves  the  conference  table  is  the 
true  place  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing — not  radio  ‘news’  releases  or 
newspaper  advertisements.” 

Paper  Expanding 

The  guild  reported  that  its  five- 
day  paper,  Valley  News,  had 
reached  a  new  record  of  advertis¬ 
ing  content  for  Friday's  edition — 
its  27th — of  404  inches  worth 
$606.  Consideration  is  being  giv¬ 
en  to  expanding  the  paper  to  16 
pages. 

To  date  there  has  been  little  ad 
copy  from  the  city's  principal 
stores.  The  bulk  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  effort  has  been  placed  in 
the  Sunday  Independent.  Some 
stores  have  stepped  up  use  of  ra¬ 
dio  spot  announcements  but  none 
have  turned  to  television.  There 
are  two  local  TV  stations. 

Spearheading  the  guild  fight  is 
Joseph  F.  Collis,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Record  who  is 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  Contributions  of 
$10,000  have  been  acknowledged 
from  ANG  locals  and  from  other 
unions.  Strikers  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  surplus  food  allotments 
from  the  county  welfare  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  gifts  from  friends. 

The  guild  sent  a  fruit  basket  to 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  Record  editor 
and  a  publishing  company  officer, 
who  is  hospitalized  after  an  oper¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  the 
chief  spokesman  in  negotiations. 

Company  representatives  at  this 
week’s  sessions  included  Charles 
B.  Waller,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  A.  DeWitt  Smith,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  T.  Murphy, 
managing  editor  of  the  evening 
paper;  and  Max  Rosenn,  attorney. 

Local  clergymen  have  been  at¬ 
tending  as  observers. 


Gathered  for  the  presentation  of  Gothic  tapestries  to  the  new  William 
Randolph  Hearst  .Memorial  Court  of  San  Francisco’s  M.  H.  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Hearst,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst,  w'ho  made  the  presentation, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'.  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 


Art  Presented 


As  W.  R.  Hearst 


Memorial  Opens 


San  Francisco 
Gifts  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation,  four  Gothic 
tapestries  were  presented  to  the 
M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Mu¬ 
seum  here  May  25. 

The  presentation,  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  marked  the 
dedication  of  the  Museum’s  cen¬ 
tral  gallery  as  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Memorial  Court. 

The  Flemish  Gothic  tapestries, 
18  by  30  feet,  were  woven  in 
Brussels  early  in  the  16th  century 
and  originally  were  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Toledo,  Spain.  They  fit 
the  four  major  wall  spaces  of  the 
gallery. 

‘Priceless  Gifts’ 


the  freedom  of  the  nation,”  the 
Mayor  said. 

Shelton  G.  Cooper  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  which  memorializes  Michael 
H.  de  Young,  founder,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 


Mirror,  Herex 
Boost  to  10c 


In  accepting  for  the  city.  Mayor 
Elmer  E.  Robinson  described  the 
tapestries  and  the  gallery  as  “a  fit¬ 
ting  memorial  to  a  great  publisher- 
statesman  who  left  such  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  deep  impact  upon  the 
American  scene.” 

“These  priceless  gifts  provide  us 
with  another  visible  and  everlast¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  the  great 
genius  of  the  late  Mr.  Hearst, 
builder  of  a  newspaper  empire, 
who  firmly  believed  there  could 
be  no  popular  government  without 
a  free  press,  and  who  further  was 
convinced  that  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  fighting  for 


Los  Angeles 

The  Mirror  and  the  Herald  and 
E.xpress  are  boosting  their  street 
sale  price  from  7c  to  10c,  effec¬ 
tive  June  7. 

Publisher  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non  said  the  Daily  News  will  hold 
its  price  at  7c. 

All  Los  Angeles  papers  except 
the  Mirror  went  to  10c  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1951.  The  News  dropped  its 
price  to  7c  in  April,  1953,  to 
match  the  Mirror  and  the  Herald 
dropped  to  7c  last  Feb.  10  when 
the  Mirror  switched  from  tabloid 
to  eight-column  format. 

Mirror  Publisher  Virgil  Pink- 
ley  said  circulation  costs  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
were  largely  responsible  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  price  increase.  At  7c,  he 
said,  the  newspaper  gets  only  a 
cent  and  a  half  after  costs. 

Home  delivered  prices  on  the 
two  afternoon  papers  go  to  $1.75 
a  month  from  $1.50.  The  News 
is  remaining  at  $1.60  while  the 
seven-day  Times  and  Examiner 
remain  at  10c  daily,  20c  Sunday 
and  $2.25  monthly. 
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Ike  at  U.N. — This  was  photo  selected  by  most  editors  . 

Different’  Pictures 
Don’t  Get  Published 


.  . .  but  this  shot,  after  speech,  was  greatly  admired. 


By  Edwin  C.  Stein 

Editor,  International  News  Photos 


How  different  can  the  different 
picture  be,  and  still  get  published? 
It  is  a  question  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  answer  for  several  years. 

I  don’t  have  the  answer  yet.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  ever  will.  But 
I  keep  on  hoping. 

Please  don’t  get  the  idea  that 
I  think  photo  agencies  are  won¬ 
derful  outfits,  which  keep  pouring 
out  a  never-ending  stream  of 
magnificent  pictures  to  uninformed 
and  disinterested  clients.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Too  many  of  us 
keep  right  on  making  and  servic¬ 
ing  the  same  old,  tired  pictures — 
which  too  many  editors  keep  on 
printing — whch  is  the  reason  we 
keep  making  them. 

Picture  impact  is  largely  per¬ 
sonal  and  pictures,  like  women, 
appeal  to  different  people  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  If  you  have  ever 
served  as  judge  at  any  kind  of  a 
photo  contest,  you  will  understand 
what  I  mean. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  judging  the  impact  of  a 
picture.  Either  it  hits  you,  or  it 
doesn’t.  And  the  greatest  picture 
in  the  world  is  of  no  value,  either 
to  the  cameraman  who  made  it 
or  to  the  newspaper  which  re¬ 
ceives  it,  unless  it  is  published. 

Many  editors  have  told  me 
that  they  want  different  pictures — 
with  unusual  angles  and  lighting — 
in  the  news,  sports  and  feature 
fields,  either  as  illustrations  for 


breaking  stories  or  to  stand  on 
their  own  as  picture  page  art.  All 
INP  cameramen  have  instructions 
not  to  settle  for  the  routine;  not 
to  make  a  four-foot  mug  shot. 


simply  because  somebody  else 
does;  not  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
President  waving,  simply  because 
such  a  picture  was  published  last 
week — and  the  week  before  that 
— AND  the  week  before  that. 

We  DO  try  to  make  the  differ¬ 
ent  picture.  And  sometimes,  we 
succeed.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
believe  we  succeed  —  BUT  we 
can’t  prove  it.  We  can’t  prove  it 
because  the  picture  isn’t  published. 

I  have  a  small  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  you.  They  qualify 


President  and  Mrs.  Vinson  .  .  .  you  could  tell  it  was  exclusive. 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Penn~ 
svlvania  Press  Conference  May 
22.) 

as  “different”  pictures.  They  all 
have  one  thing  in  common  —  all 
are  prize  winners.  A  substantial 
percentage  have  something  else  in 
common — they  were  not  published 
by  many  newspapers,  although 
they  received  wide  display  in 
magazines.  I  have  also  brought — 
for  comparative  purposes — routine 
pictures  used  by  some  newspapers 
on  the  same  events. 

The  first  picture  shows  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  during  a  visit  to 
Mt.  Rushmore,  South  Dakota.  It 
has  won  two  national  prizes  this 
year,  and  was  adjudged  the  best 
picture  of  the  President  during  the 
year  by  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association.  It  was 
made  by  INP  Staffer  Maurice 
Johnson. 

2 —  For  contrast,  the  usual  wav¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  President  is  the 
one  the  newspapers  used. 

3 —  A  splendid  camera  study  of 
President  Eisenhower  was  made 
after  he  finished  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations,  proposing  that  all 
nations  pool  information  about 
atomic  energy.  It  was  made  by 
INP  Staffer  Herb  Scharfman.  (See 
cut.) 

4—  The  conventional  picture 
which  appeared  in  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  (See  cut.) 

5 —  President  Eisenhower  is  em¬ 
bracing  Mrs.  Vinson  at  the  funeral 
of  the  former  Chief  Justice.  A 
solid  line  of  news  cameramen  in 
the  background  assured  me  that 
INP  Staffer  Frank  Jurkoski  got  a 
picture  made  by  no  one  else. 
(See  cut.) 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Anne  McCormick, 

New  York  Times,  Dies 


Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick, 
72,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
died  May  29  after  having  been 
hospitalized  since  May  11. 

Mrs.  McCormick  gained  inter- 
national  fame  and  influence 
through  her  column,  “Abroad,” 
which  appeared  thrice  weekly  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Times. 
She  wrote  editorials  on  the  two 
other  days  of  her  work  week. 

Began  in  1922 

Her  association  with  the  Times 
began  in  1922.  In  preparation  for 
what  was  to  become  her  life  work, 
she  had  made  intense  and  extensive 
studies  of  European  countries, 
which  she  frequently  visited  with 
her  husband,  Francis  J.  McCor¬ 
mick,  an  engineer  and  importer, 
when  he  made  buying  trips.  She 
began  by  writing  a  few  articles  for 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine.  In  1921,  .she  sent  a  note  to 
the  late  Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Times,  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  she  might  send  some 
dispatches  from  abroad.  Mr.  Van 
Anda  replied;  ‘Try  it.” 

Her  work  on  that  trip,  especial¬ 
ly  her  evaluation  of  Mussolini  as 
the  coming  master  of  Italy  at  a 
time  when  mast  correspondents 
were  dismissing  him  as  a  posturing 
lout,  impressed  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  she  was  employed  on  the 
staff. 

In  1936,  she  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  foreign  corre-spondence 
and  she  was  the  second  woman  to 
receive  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

In  June  of  1936,  she  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  its  editorial  page. 

Seldom  Took  Notes 

Mrs.  McCormick  .seldom  took 
notes.  Instead,  she  listened  careful¬ 
ly,  absorbed  facts  and  figures  and 
drank  in  the  mood  of  persons  and 
places.  This  was  later  reduced  to 
neat,  clear  typed  prose.  She  es¬ 
chewed  note  taking  because  she  felt 
it  made  the  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed  too  cautious.  Her  manner 
was  always  quiet,  modest,  intelli¬ 
gent,  penetrating. 

She  treated  important  figures  as 
human  beings,  and  for  this  they 
admired  and  respected  her,  always 
aware  of  the  solid  grasp  she  had 
on  the  world’s  knottiest  problems. 

Mrs.  McCormick  received  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  from  many  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  including 
Columbia,  Fordham,  Ohio  State, 
Dayton  and  New  York  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Elmira,  Manhattan,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Villanova,  Lafayette, 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Mount  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Wilson  and  Rollins  Colleges 
and  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women. 


Among  other  awards,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Medal,  1934;  the  American  Wom¬ 
an’s  Association  Medal,  1939;  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Medal  of  the  Woman’s  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  1941,  and 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Science,  1942. 

Other  honors  included  the  Siena 
Medal  of  Theta  Phi  Alpha,  1944; 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Laetare 
Medal,  1944;  International  Altrusa 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  1945; 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
Achievement  Award,  1945;  Chi 
Omega  National  Achievement 
Award,  1946;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  1950 
and  the  William  the  Silent  Award 
for  journalism,  1952. 

She  was  the  author  of  “The 
Hammer  and  the  Scythe,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928,  a  book  that  de¬ 
scribed  her  experiences  during  two 
trips  to  the  Soviet  Union.  She  al.so 
held  membership  in  a  number  of 
societies,  including  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  She 
was  a  Chevalier  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Mrs.  McCormick  also  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  Conferences  in 
1946  and  1948. 

Eisenhower  Tribute 

Among  the  tributes  to  Mrs. 
McCormick  was  the  following  from 
President  Eisenhower: 

“1  have  just  been  informed  of 
the  tragic  passing  of  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick.  Mrs.  McCormick  was 
a  truly  great  reporter,  respected  at 
home  and  abroad  for  her  keen 
analysis  and  impartial  presentation 
of  the  news  developments  of  our 
day. 

“She  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  newspaper 
profession  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  who  followed 
her  column  in  the  New  York 
Times.” 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said; 

“With  the  death  of  Anne  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  a  brilliant,  sensitive  mind 
and  a  warm  and  gracious  heart  is 
taken  from  the  world.  The  extent 
of  her  interests,  her  keen  analysis 
of  events,  her  bouyant  spirit,  her 
depths  of  perception,  the  clarity  of 
style  with  which  she  presented  her 
views  of  the  changing  .scene,  all 
contributed  to  placing  her  in  a 
unique  position  to  serve  her  fellow 
man.  This  she  did  untiringly  until 
the  end.  Those  who  knew  her, 
loved  her.  Those  who  read  her 
writing  relied  upon  her.” 

Mrs.  McCormick  recorded  and 
interpreted  history  in  the  world’s 
most  turbulent  times.  She  brought 
light  without  heat  to  her  readers 


Anne  O'Hare  McCormick 

out  of  increasingly  complex  na¬ 
tional  and  international  politics. 

She  was  as  much  at  home  in  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  as  she  was 
on  the  shell-pocked  Greek  moun¬ 
tainsides,  and  equally  at  home  in 
the  cratered  desert  of  Israel  as  in 
the  vast  auditoriums  during  a  na¬ 
tional  election  campaign.  In  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  shrinking  world 
her  dateline  put  her,  the  .sound, 
pungent  reports  of  her  conversa¬ 
tions  and  observations  won  univer¬ 
sal  praise. 

■ 

$870,941  in  Profits 
Given  to  Foundation 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Limited  and  its  af¬ 
filiate,  Toronto  Star  Realty  Limited, 
have  reported  that  Star  profits  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  during  the  year  ended 
last  Sept.  30  amounted  to  $870,- 
941.  Donations  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  totalled  $190,555. 

The  Star  said  it  had  1,750  per¬ 
sons  on  the  payroll  and  salaries, 
exclusive  of  those  of  executive  of¬ 
ficers,  amounted  to  $7,674,115,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penses.  It  spent  $8,645,669  for 
newsprint  and  ink. 

Advertising  receipts  were  $16,- 
425,978.  Revenue  totalled  $25,936,- 
201. 

■ 

Clarence  Stefiy  Heads 
Ohio  Blue  Pencil  Club 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Clarence  Steffy,  editor  of  Alli¬ 
ance  Review,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio  at 
its  22nd  annual  meeting.  May  9, 
at  Ohio  State  University’s  school 
of  journalism. 

Other  officers;  Vicepresident — 
Clarence  Pennington,  city  editor, 
Ironton  Tribune;  secretary-treasur¬ 
er — Prof.  F.  W.  Maguire,  school 
of  journalism. 

Approximately  75  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  participated  in  the 
discussion  of  the  status  of  freedom 
of  information  in  Ohio  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  public  affairs. 
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Radio  Station 
Bans  Songs 
Containing  Ads 

WNEW,  an  independent  New 
York  City  radio  station  noted  for 
its  disc -jockey  shows,  decreed  a 
ban  on  commercialized  songs  this 
week. 

Richard  D.  Buckley,  owner-man¬ 
ager  of  the  station,  said  he  hoped 
the  rule  against  playing  popular 
tunes  which  contain  “plugs”  for 
products  would  spell  an  end  to  the 
latest  abuse  of  the  radio  audience. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  recording  having  a  commer¬ 
cial  reference  woven  into  the  lyric. 
As  far  back  as  “I  Can’t  Give  You 
Anything  But  Love,”  Woolworth’s 
was  provided  a  free  commercial 
that  was  to  go  on  for  years.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ley,  the  commercial  plug  in  the  pop 
song  has  recently  increased. 

Popular  records  have  included 
clear,  unsubtle  plugs  for  a  variety 
of  products,  e.g.,  a  new  Decca  Rec¬ 
ord  of  “The  Sunny  Side  of  the 
Street”  mentions  General  Moton; 
a  Victor  recording  by  Freddie  Mar¬ 
tin  is  based  on  the  Muriel  Cigar 
commercial;  Patti  Page’s  “Milwau¬ 
kee  Polka”  carries  a  plug  for  Ron- 
son  Lighters;  and  typical  of  the 
excesses  is  the  Julius  LaRosa  rec¬ 
ord,  “Me  Gotta  Have  You”  which 
mentions  Burma  Shave,  Adler 
Shoes,  Toni,  Halo,  Swift  Balogna 
and  Smith  Bros.  Cough  Drops. 

“We  feel,”  said  Mr.  Buckley, 
“that  the  listener  whose  musical 
entertainment  is  combined  with  a 
commercial  pitch  for  a  brand  of 
balogna  has  a  right  to  get  sore. 
We  intend  to  do  our  part  to  protect 
him. 

“When  you  intrude  on  the  purely 
musical  portion  of  your  broadcast 
with  a  commercial  plug,  it  makes 
for  bad  entertainment,  dissatisfied 
listeners  and  eventually,  unlistened- 
to  radio.” 

■ 

'Suede  Shoe  Boy*  | 
Pays  Walsh  Call 

San  Francisco 

It  was  his  day  off,  but  William 
P.  Walsh  listened  attentively  to 
the  salesman  who  called  at  his 
Marin  County  home  and  sugges¬ 
ted  a  home  improvement  program 
financed  by  a  FHA  loan. 

Mr.  Walsh  promised  to  think 
the  matter  over  after  the  conver¬ 
sation  developed  into  a  suggestion 
of  arranging  a  kickback  on  the 
loan.  But  the  salesman  has  not 
yet  returned  to  clinch  the  contract. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  reporter  who  devel¬ 
oped  that  paper’s  series  on  “suede 
shoe  boys”  active  in  developing 
home  loan  renovations  financed  by 
FHA  loans.  The  salesman  is  no 
longer  locatable  at  the  address  he 
gave  the  newsman,  and  Mr.  Walsh 
has  not  been  able  to  complete  his 
tape  recording  of  suede  shoe  sales¬ 
manship. 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  THE  JUNE  GRADUATE  AND  THE  WORLD  HE  FACES 


ARMS  lABORAToRY 


DON'T  LET  HIM  FRIGHTEN  YOU  WHEN  A  FELLOW  NEEDS  A  FRIEND 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroniclo  Baldowsky,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


GETTING  ALONG  NICELY  .  .  . 

Yardley,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Morniny  Sun 


Oil-Boom  Town 
Gets  2  Dailies; 

None  Week  Ago 

Artesia,  N.  M. 

This  oil-boom  town  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  Mexico,  which  had  no 
daily  newspaper  last  week,  now  has 
two  dailies. 

On  Tuesday,  June  1,  the  50-year- 
old  Artesia  AdvtMrate  became  a 
daily,  and  Publisher  Orville  Priest¬ 
ley  said,  “We  are  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  in  Artesia  to  stay.” 

The  Artesia  Daily  Press  printed 
its  first  issue  June  2.  just  17  days 
after  the  decision  was  made  to 
establish  it.  Publisher  James  K. 

Green  said  the  record  time  is  a 
“national  record  as  far  as  we  know 
for  a  newsoaper  starting  from 
scratch.”  Originally  the  Daily 
Press  was  scheduled  to  begin  oper¬ 
ation  about  .Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Priestly,  who  also  publishes 
the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News, 
said  initial  plans  call  for  publish¬ 
ing  Monday  through  Friday — a 
Sunday  edition  is  planned  later. 

The  Advocate,  formerly  a  twice- 
weekly  newspaper  and  before  that 
weekly,  is  being  served  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

News  and  advertising  personnel 
are  being  added  to  the  Advocate 
staff  which  is  headed  by  Vernon  E. 

Bryan,  general  manager,  and  David 
Rodwell,  editor.  Mr.  Priestley  has 
owned  the  Advocate  since  April  1, 

1945. 

In  an  editorial  Mr.  Priestley  said, 

"We  had  hoped  to  pick  our  own 
time  to  go  daily — a  time  when  we 
felt  everything  was  right.  This  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do.  The 
choice  of  time  was  not  left  to  us, 
hut  the  decision  is  the  same.” 

The  Daily  Pres.s  is  published  by 
Southern  New  Mexico  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  a  separate  corporation 
formed  by  President  Lincoln 
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O'Brien  of  Santa  Fe  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  New  Mexico  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  which  publis'nes  dailies 
at  La.s  Vegas,  Tucumcari,  Gallup 
and  Farmington. 

Employes  of  the  group  have  in¬ 
vested  $17,500  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  Mr.  O’Brien. 

■ 

Washington  Paper 
Planned  by  Hillman 

Washington 

An  adless  "Wall  Street  Journal 
of  politics”  is  planned  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  It  would  be  an 
eight-page  daily  in  the  morning 
field,  at  lOc  a  copy. 

Local  newspapers  this  week 
quoted  Alexander  Hillman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pageant  magazine  and 
other  periodicals,  as  saying  he 
hoped  to  start  the  unique  venture 
in  the  Fall.  Forrest  Davis,  former 
Saturday  Evening  Post  staff  writer 
and  now  with  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  was  reported  to 
be  slated  for  the  editorship. 

“We  hope  to  make  it  nonparti¬ 
san.”  Mr.  Hillman  was  quoted. 
“There  will  be  no  comic  strips 
and  I  doubt  it  will  ever  accept  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  will  be  conservative, 
as  strong  for  Senator  Byrd  as  for 
any  Republican.  It  will  not  be 
the  organ  of  any  politician.” 

■ 

Third  Daily  Planned 
For  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Kent  S.  McKinley,  Republican 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  plans 
to  begin  publication  of  a  daily 
newspaper  here  by  Nov.  I. 

Mr.  McKinley,  a  former  weekly 
publisher,  said  he  will  be  editor 
and  publisher.  His  wife,  Marjorie, 
is  vicepresident  and  part-owner  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Mr.  McKinley  said  work  has 
begun  on  a  newspaper  plant,  and  a 
press  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Bradenton  Herald. 


Reynolds  Says 
Pegler  Column 
Cut  His  Income 

Louis  Nizer,  counsel  for  Quen¬ 
tin  Reynolds,  concluded  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  presentation  of  witnesses 
this  week  in  his  suit  for  $500,000 
libel  damages  against  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  third  week  of  the  trial  in 
Federal  Court,  New  York  City, 
was  marked  by  the  testimony  of 
several  war  correspondents  and 
other  writers  as  to  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
courage  under  fire.  A  Pegler  col¬ 
umn  in  November,  1949,  accused 
Mr.  Reynolds  of  being  “yellow” 
and  an  “absentee  war  correspond¬ 
ent.” 

Charles  Henry,  attorney  for  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler,  indicated  the  defense  case 
would  require  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Fourteen  jurors  were  sworn 
when  the  trial  began.  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  Weinfeld  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  having  two  alternates  be¬ 
cause  of  the  anticipated  long  du¬ 
ration  of  the  case.  One  juror  was 
discharged  this  week  under  mys¬ 
terious  circumstances.  None  of 
the  lawyers  nor  the  judge  made 
any  statement  concerning  it. 

The  trial  was  interrupted  for 
several  hours  while  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jury  were  taken  to  the 
judge’s  chambers.  Lengthy  con¬ 
ferences  of  attorneys  and  the 
judge  followed.  Several  times 
earlier  the  court  had  admonished 
the  jury  to  refrain  from  discussing 
the  case  with  anyone. 

In  the  windup  of  his  case  the 
plaintiff  offered  witnesses  who 
testified  that  Collier’s  Magazine 
ceased  to  buy  his  articles  after 
the  Pegler  column  appeared;  also 
that  he  lost  opportunities  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  radio  shows. 


Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  “great  de¬ 
mand”  by  advertising  agencies  be¬ 
fore  publication  of  the  column 
but  “1  couldn’t  give  him  away  af¬ 
terward,”  said  his  agent,  Mark 
Hanna. 

According  to  the  testimony,  Mr, 
Reynolds  was  paid  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  for  a  single  article  in 
Collier’s  and  he  received  as  much 
as  $2,000  for  a  speech  made  at 
E-award  ceremonies  at  war  plants. 

Mrs.  Constance  Broun,  widow 
of  the  late  Heywood  Broun,  de¬ 
nied  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  her  on  the  way 
to  her  husband’s  burial,  as  alleged. 

Mrs.  Broun  also  denied  ever 
telling  anyone  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
later  had  publicly  snubbed  her. 

She  spoke  with  especial  empha¬ 
sis  in  denying  Mr.  Pegler’s  charge 
that  Mr.  Broun  practiced  nudism 
at  a  “leafy  retreat”  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Under  cross-examination,  Mrs. 
Broun  said  she  and  her  husband 
had  considered  Mr.  Reynolds  as 
“a  member  of  the  family.” 

Asked  if  after  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Broun  she  sought  to  “get  rid 
of  certain  disreputable  guests  who 
were  habitues”  of  the  Broun  resi¬ 
dence  in  Stamford,  she  said: 

“The  only  guests  who  came  to 
our  house  were  fine,  reputable 
people.  I  did  not  know  any  dis¬ 
reputable  people.” 

Randolph  Wins 

Woodruff  Randolph  has  been 
reelected  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union — 
his  sixth  consecutive  two-year 
tenn — by  a  margin  of  478  votes 
over  George  Bante,  Chicago 
Independent. 

The  unofficial  total  vote  was 
announced  June  3  as:  Ran¬ 
dolph,  38,282;  Bante,  37,804. 
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Shipton  a  Hometown 
Newsman  at  Heart 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Springfield,  Ill. 

Like  many  successful  newspaper 
executives,  Audus  W.  Shipton  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  training  on  the 
news  side  of  a  smalltown  daily, 
where  he  learned  his  journalistic 
“ABC’s”  in  preparation  for  big¬ 
ger  responsibilities  ahead. 

Today,  A.  W.  Shipton  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
a  position  he  has  held  with  dis¬ 
tinction  since  1942,  directing  the 
overall  operations  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers  in  Illinois  and  South¬ 
ern  California.  At  present,  he  has 
the  assistance  of  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  chairman  of  Copley  Press  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune.  Mr.  Copley 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Col.  Ira 
Copley,  founder  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Look  to  ‘Ship* 

“The  Copley  Newspapers  are 
operated  as  individual  publica¬ 
tions,  each  serving  its  own  com¬ 
munity,”  Mr.  Shipton  reminded 
E&P  during  a  recent  interview 
in  his  Springfield  office.  But  those 
who  direct  the  various  Copley  pa¬ 
pers  are  quick  to  say  that  they 
look  to  “Ship”  as  their  skipper. 

Mr.  Shipton,  a  keen  student  of 
newspaper  operations,  is  confident 
that— Respite  increased  competi¬ 
tive  efforts  of  other  media — news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  grow  as 
the  basic  medium  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field.  He  cited  how  each 
succeeding  year,  newspapers  have 
gained  in  total  circulation.  He  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t 
continue  to  hold  their  leadership. 

“Local  news  is  the  backbone  of 
every  good  newspaper,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “Newspapers  can  continue 
to  prosper  if  they  will  keep  on 
improving  their  product.  The  one 
unique  quality  they  have  to  sell 
is  their  news  service  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communities.  No  other 
medium  can  measure  up  to  this 
opportunity  like  the  newspaper 
that  continues  to  improve  its  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Alert  to  Changes 

He  believes  that  newspapers 
must  be  alert  to  changes  taking 
place  in  printing  methods.  The 
new  processes  now  being  intro¬ 
duced.  he  said,  provide  one  avenue 
in  which  newspapers  can  reduce 
their  production  expenses  and  can 
lead  to  operational  economies  of 
permanent  value.  Copley  News¬ 
papers.  he  added  are  studying  all 
of  the  new  printing  processes  with 
the  thought  of  adopting  those  that 
best  fit  their  operations. 

Publishers  should  be  encouraged 
to  expand  the  use  of  run-of-paper 


color,  both  editorially  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  said.  Color  offers 
newspapers  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  that  can  be  utilized  with  prof¬ 
itable  results  to  all  concerned,  he 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Shipton  is  not  one  to  hide 
his  head  in  the  sand  as  far  as 
new  media  are  concerned.  Neither 
does  he  fear  the  competition  of 
television. 

"Whenever  a  new  medium  is 
created,”  he  said,  “new  advertisers 
are  developed.  Ultimately,  they 
come  to  the  newspaper.  Some 
years  ago  a  new  corned  beef  hash 
(Broadcast)  was  introduce  exclu¬ 
sively  through  radio.  After  a  year 
or  so.  Broadcast  Corned  Beef  Hash 
became  a  newspaper  advertiser 
and  still  is. 

“I  believe  that  newspapers  can 
utilize  competing  media  to  their 
own  advantage  promotionwise.  In 
this  era  of  changing  conditions, 
newspapers  must  engage  in  hard 
selling,  utilizing  every  available 
means  of  getting  their  story  across 
to  readers  and  advertisers.” 

Two-Headed  Problem 

Discussing  current  problems  of 
Copley  Newspapers  constantly 
improving  their  product,  yet  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  on  expenses,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  such  a  two-headed  ob¬ 
jective  is  a  difficult  job.  Such  is 
the  challenge  facing  publishers 
today,  he  stated. 

“We  try  to  tailor  our  individual 
papers  to  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,”  said  Mr.  Shipton.  “We 
have  no  fixed  format  at  all.  Each 
paper  has  its  own  individual  style. 
It  is  our  policy  to  present  the 
news  impartially.  We  constantly 
remind  our  readers  that  ‘there  are 
no  enemies  to  punish  and  no 
friends  to  reward.’  ” 

The  Copley  Press  recently  held 
its  25th  annual  meeting  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.,  devoting  four  days 
to  intensive  panel  and  roundtable 
discussion  of  publishing  problems. 
(E&P,  May  1,  p.  10): 

Seek  Promotion  Ideas 

“We  find  that  some  of  our  best 
promotions  ideas  have  come  out 
of  these  meetings,”  said  Mr.  Ship- 
ton.  “Monthly  meetings  are  held 
by  executives  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers  and 
special  meetings  are  conducted  by 
the  Illinois  group  whenever  we 
have  mutual  problems  to  discuss.” 

He  noted  that  three  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Copley  papers  last  year  sold 
over  100,000  inches  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising  of  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities,  based  on  promotional 
ideas  conceived  by  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  three  papers. 


Turning  to  his  “little  black 
notebook,”  where  he  keeps  the 
“boxscore”  on  the  circulation  and 
advertising  gains  of  each  Copley 
newspaper,  Mr.  Shipton  pointed 
out  the  total  combined  circulation 
of  Copley  Newspapers  is  now 
420,000,  representing  a  gain  of 
about  120,000  since  1942,  when 
he  became  president.  “The  popu¬ 
lation  growth  factor  is  responsible 
for  a  lot  of  our  gain,”  he  admit¬ 
ted.  “But  it  represents  a  healthy 
condition  for  our  papers.” 

Graduate  of  Beloit 

Although  born  in  Elgin,  Ill., 
“A.W.”  attended  public  schools  in 
Woodstock,  county  seat  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  County  in  Northern  Illinois. 
He  was  graduated  from  Beloit 
College  in  1915,  after  having  ma¬ 
jored  in  journalism  and  commerce. 

Young  Shipton  returned  to 
Woodstock  for  his  early  newspa¬ 
per  training,  working  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Woodstock  Repubiican. 
After  14  months  of  newspapering 
in  his  hometown,  he  decided  to  get 
some  department  store  advertising 
experience.  So  he  set  out  for  the 
“big  city”  and  got  a  job  in  the 
advertising  department  of  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago  department 
store. 

After  his  Chicago  experience, 
he  sought  employment  on  the  old 
Elgin  Daily  Courier — a  Copley 
paper.  His  letter  reached  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  landed  in  the  waste¬ 
basket,  face  up.  Fortunately  for 
Mr.  Shipton,  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  publisher  called  on  his  El¬ 
gin  colleague  that  day  and  noted 
Ship’s  letter  in  the  basket.  Ship 
was  given  a  job  on  the  Aurora 
paper  as  an  advertising  salesman. 

Private  to  Captain 

World  War  I  interrupted  Mr. 
Shipton’s  newspaper  career,  re¬ 
sulting  in  his  enlisting  as  a  private 
in  the  infantry,  33rd  Division, 
and  coming  out  a  captain  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  returned  to 
the  Aurora  Beacon-News  in  1921 
and  was  promoted  to  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  When  Colonel 
Copley  purchased  the  Illinois  Stale 
Journal  in  January,  1928,  he 
transferred  Mr.  Shipton  to  Spring- 
field  as  general  manager  of  the 
paper.  He  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1933. 

When  the  State  Journal  and 
Springfield  State  Register  were 
consolidated  in  1942,  Mr.  Ship- 
ton  was  named  president  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  maintaining  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Springfield.  One  of 
his  contributions  to  Lincoln  his¬ 
tory  was  a  paper  dealing  with 
Lincoln’s  Association  with  the 
Journal  (then  the  Sangamo  Jour¬ 
nal.)  The  talk,  first  delivered  in 
1939  at  a  conference  of  Copley 
executives,  is  now  in  its  fourth 
printing  and  has  become  one  of 
the  prized  possessions  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Historical  Library, 
along  with  the  first  volume  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal.  Mr.  Shipton 
found  that  “A.  Lincoln”  was  the 
Journal’s  New  Salem  circulation 
agent  before  he  turned  to  that  pa- 


A.  W.  Shipton 

per  for  political  support.  Mr. 
Shipton’s  contribution  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  saga  concludes  with  this  ob¬ 
servation: 

“Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  of  today  has 
a  heritage  in  which  it  may  well 
take  pride.  And  in  that  heritage 
every  member  of  the  staff  does 
take  pride — pride  in  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  the  editon 
which  the  paper  rendered  to  the 
and  Lincoln,  pride  in  the  aid 
nation  by  supporting  him  in  his 
rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence, 
pride  in  the  service  which  it  did 
to  history  by  preserving  much  of 
the  record  of  his  life.  But  perhaps 
we  are  proudest  of  all  of  a  sin^e 
short  sentence  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  paper  at  all — which, 
written  hastily  in  the  summer  of 
1864  on  the  back  of  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  memorandum,  was  long  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  White  House  files.  That 
sentence,  in  Lincoln’s  handwriting, 
reads:  ‘The  Journal  paper  was 
always  my  friend;  and,  of  course, 
its  editors  the  same.’  ” 

That’s  the  way  people  who 
know  Audus  W.  Shipton  feel 
about  him.  Beloit  College  saw 
fit  to  award  him  the  honorary  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  in  1951  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  Beloit  College, 
of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  Newspa¬ 
per  groups  also  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Shipton  for  his  unselfish  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  industry.  These  groups 
include  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

■ 

Woman  City  Editor  Gets 
Chicago  J  Scholarship 

Jefferson  Cm',  Mo. 

A  full-tuition  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  beep 
awarded  to  a  1952  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  to  pursue  the  newly  estal^ 
lished  master  of  arts  in  communi¬ 
cations  degree. 

Miss  Nina  Redd,  who  will  enter 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Sentinel  since 
last  November, 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Afewspaper 


lems,”  commented  Mr.  Bell,  “dic¬ 
tated  Saturday  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  Sunday  feature  paper.” 
Delivery  routes  on  the  paper  ex¬ 
ceed  140  miles. 

The  important  first  step  was  sell¬ 
ing  the  newspaper's  own  .staff  that 
it  was  a  Sunday  paper.  Then  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  approached  with  a 
complete  selling  job  on  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Sunday  advertising. 

“Subscribers  were  not  asked,” 
stated  Mr.  Bell.  “The  decision  wa.s 
already  made  and  we  were  afraid 
it  would  be  adverse  psychology  to 
poll  the  subscribers.”  First  drop 
in  circulation  was  about  1,000  sub¬ 
scribers  from  the  17,000  list.  A 
baby  contest-subscription  gimmick 
brought  back  850  the  first  quarter. 

“The  result  has  been  that  we 
have  more  than  doubled  Saturday 
advertising  volume;  lost  some  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday;  improved 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  has  held  its  own.  It  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition.  But  I  certainly 
advise  any  other  paper  contemplat¬ 
ing  such  a  move  to  analyze  its  own 
particular  market  characteristics 
for  what  changes  should  be  made. 
Psychologically,  advertisers  will 
buy  Sunday  advertising  when  they 
won’t  buy  Saturday.” 


PNNAEA  Hears 
Plea  for  Close 
Ad  Agency  Ties 


Portland,  Ore. 

Three  ways  in  which  news¬ 
papers  can  be  helpful  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  were  outlined  to  the 
Spring  conference  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive.s  Association  held  here 
May  21-22. 

Carroll  O’Rourke,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Cole  &  Weber,  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers:  1 )  watch 
out  for  agency  accounts  as  they 
do  local  accounts;  2)  get  all  pos¬ 
sible  local  tie-ins  for  agency  ac¬ 
counts,  and  3)  let  local  merchant 
know  about  the  agency  schedule 
currently  being  carried  in  the  new.s- 
paper. 

He  also  urged  that  newspapers 
and  agencies  work  together  in  a 
sort  of  “Newspaper-Agency  Mu¬ 
tual  Education  Society.”  Its  pur¬ 
pose:  To  educate  both  groups  on 
each  other’s  value  and  how  each 
is  best  used. 

Some  74  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  heard  Donald  L.  Poarch,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Roberts  Russ  Young,  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Brothers,  Portland  department  Times,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
store,  declare:  “Newspaper  ad-  Morrie  L.  Sharp,  the  Portland 
vertising  is  the  best  buy.  You  (Ore.)  Journal,  was  elected  secre- 
don’t  need  fancy  consumer  surveys  tary-treasurer. 
or  motivation  studies  to  learn  that. 

The  cash  register  tells  the  story  of  Sat.-to-Sun.  Conversion 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  store  Experiences  Told  at  Parley 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Poarch  added  tk  c  .  j  .  c  j 
that  “newspapers  and  advertisers  •  Saturday-to-Sunday  conver- 
can  team  uo  more  re.Her.hm  experiences  of  a  siXKlay  daily 


WINNER  OF  METRO  CUP  for  reporting  the  greatest  percentage  of 
linage  gain  in  1953,  John  Corhett  (left),  advertising  director,  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  receives  his  trophy  from  Neal  Gordon 
of  .Metro  Associated  Services  at  recent  meeting  of  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association. 


2  Dailies  Get  PR  Awards 

The  Hihhing  (Minn.)  Tribune 
and  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 
have  received  a  public  relations 
award  from  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association.  Both  papers  fell 
into  the  5,(X)0  to  10,0(X)  circula¬ 
tion  class. 


lUNAGE  LEADER, 


increased  as  a  result  of  the  merger  %  •vcwapo 
of  competing  morning  and  evening  J  PvrPDx  fn 
dailies  was  related  by  Robert  1 
Sprague,  associate  advertising  di-  Mr'  i 

rector,  the  Statesman  -  Journal  ■ 

Newspapers.  |  ^ylvania  GU 

"There  was  no  drastic  cut  in  per-  1 

■  Motors  Cor 

ments  of  the  two  papers  he  said.  | 

Z  1  borders  of  t 

have  all  local  advertisers  on  a  P 
monthly  earned  rate  basis  soon.”  B 
Mrs.  Betty  Purviance.  CAM,  M 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbia,  in-  M  ?.  ‘j! 

dicated  that  a  spot  survey  in  the  g  j'®"! 

Pacific  Northwest  shows  classified  M  * 

advertising  is  up  eight  per  cent  this  (  ^^gr^ 

year  over  the  same  period  last  P  °  . 

ygg^  m  Wharton  wn 

The  PNNAEA  went  on  record  |  merchandisii 
with  a  resolution  advising  members  H  Glenn  joi 
to  urge  their  congressional  delega-  @ 
tions  to  stand  against  the  post  of-  B  general  E 
fice  ruling  on  mailings  to  box-  g  Cor^ration 
holders  without  addresses.  B  the  r 

Officers  elected  at  the  close  of  B  Owosso, 
the  sessions  were:  A.  D.  “Deb”  g 
Addison,  advertising  director,  the  B 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  iilimil!)||||illillimi)lM 
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Buick  Motor  Division 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

Armour  Picks  Agencies; 
Potts-Tumbull  Merges 


Three  advertising  agencies  this 
week  were  named  by  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago,  to  share  about 
equally  in  the  $4,000,000  in  bill¬ 
ings  scheduled  to  leave  the  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  fold  on  October 
31  (E&P,  May  22,  page  16). 

The  three  agencies  and  the 
Armour  accounts  they'll  service 
are: 

Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago — 
Smoked  meats  and  sausage;  John 
W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago  —  Frosted  meats  division, 
dairy,  poultry  and  margarine 
products;  and  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Inc.,  Chicago — Pet  food 
and  canned  meats. 

When  the  changeover  takes 
place  next  fall,  FC&B  will  still 
have  about  $6,000,000  of  Ar¬ 
mour’s  billings  from  Armour’s 
Dial  soap  and  shampoo,  several 
industrial  divisions  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  part  of  Armour  Labs. 

Potts-Turnbull  Merges 
With  Rogers  &  Smith 

Merger  of  Kansas  City’s  oldest 
existing  advertising  agency,  Potts- 
Turnbull  Advertising  Co.,  with 
Rogers  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Kansa.s  City, 
Chicago  and  Dallas  agency,  was 
announced  last  week  in  a  joint 
statement  issued  by  W.  J.  Krebs, 
president  of  Potts-Turnbull  Co.  and 
Percy  C.  Fewell.  president  of 
Rogers  &  Smith.  Mr.  Krebs  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Rogers  &  Smith. 

Under  the  contract,  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  two  agencies  will 
be  merged  and  will  operate  in  Kan- 
ses  City  as  Rogers  &  Smith,  Potts- 
Turnbull.  D.  E.  Dexter,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  PottshTurnbull  and 
I.  J.  Lauderdale  and  N.  P.  Rowe, 
Potts-Turnbull  vicepresidents,  now 
all  become  vicepresidents  of  Rogers 
&  Smith.  The  joint  operations  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Burton 
G.  “Doc”  Wasser,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Rogers  &  Smith.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  management 
will  be  Richard  S.  Brigham,  vice- 
president  of  Rogers  &  Smith. 

The  merger  will  not  affect  the 
name  or  operation  of  the  Rogers  & 
Smith  Chicago  and  Dallas  offices, 
according  to  Mr.  Fewell,  who  be¬ 
came  president  of  Rogers  &  Smith 
last  week,  succeeding  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Smith,  founder  of  the 
agency. 

.'Ml  three  offices  will  continue  to 
function  as  a  single  agency,  with  a 
full  staff  at  each,  headed  by  an 
executive  vicepresident.  In  Kansas 
City  the  total  staff  will  number 
about  40  and  plans  call  for  further 
expansion  in  the  near  future. 

The  merger  brings  under  single 
management  two  agencies  that  rank 
among  the  oldest  in  the  nation. 


Founded  in  1910  as  the  H.  K. 
Turnbull  Co..  Potts-Turnbull  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  in 
Kansas  City  for  44  years,  and 
under  the  pre.sidency  of  Mr.  Krebs 
since  1931. 

Fund  for  Recognition 
Is  Capital  Expense 

Payments  made  by  a  stockholder 
to  an  advertising  agency  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  recognition  for  the 
placing  of  newspaper  accounts  are 
a  capital  expenditure  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  income  tax.  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled. 
(Carl  Reimers  Co.,  Inc.,  19  U.S. 
Tax  Court  1235). 

The  taxpayer’s  deduction  of  the 
item  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense  was  disallowed 
by  the  Tax  Court  and  this  ruling 
was  affirmed  in  the  recent  decision. 

One  of  the  stockholders  of  Carl 
Reimers  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  had  owned  51% 
of  the  stock  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  Reimers,  Whitehall  &  Sherman, 
Inc.,  that  had  become  bankrupt  in 
1933.  This  bankrupt  corporation 
owed  approximately  $9,000  to  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  members  of  the 
Publishers’  .Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

Carl  Reimers  Co.  began  operat¬ 
ing  as  an  advertising  agency  on 
June  1.  1946.  Until  October  1st  of 
that  year  the  income  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  solely  from  magazine  and 
radio  advertising.  At  that  date  how¬ 
ever  a  new  account  required  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  to  secure  the 
usual  15%  commission  from  this 
medium  “recognition”  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  was  necessary. 

The  description  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Tax  Court  was  that.  “It 
is  a  committee  which  passe.s  upon 
all  applications  for  recognition, 
thus  relieving  each  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  burden  of  getting  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  and  other  data 
for  each  advertising  agency  desir¬ 
ing  to  do  busine.ss  with  it. 

“Recognition  is  granted  to  an 
;igency  which  is  solvent,  that  main¬ 
tains  a  satisfactory  liquid  working 
capital  of  not  less  than  $20,000,  is 
located  in  New  York  City  and  is 
operated  by  people  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion  with  advertising  experience 
and  ability. 

“Agencies  failing  to  obtain  re¬ 
cognition  can  do  business  on  a  cash 
basis  with  newspaper  members  of 
the  Association  but  they  have  to 
pay  in  advance  for  advertising 
placed  with  such  member.s  and  do 
not  receive  the  agency  commission 
of  15%.” 

During  January,  1947,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Carl  Reimers, 


MERRY  OVER  MERGER  are  W.  J.  Krebs  (center)  president  of  Potts- 
Tumbull,  and  now  board  chairman  of  Rogers  &  Smith;  Burton  G. 
“Doc”  Wasser,  R&S  executive  vicepresident  (right);  and  Percy  Fewell 
(left),  president  of  R&S. 


Inc.  should  pay  51%  of  the  de¬ 
funct  agency’s  debts.  $4,590.83. 
Subsequently  recognition  was  grant¬ 
ed  the  new  agency  and  the  accrued 
commissions  for  advertising  placed 
by  the  Carl  Reimers  Co.  agency 
with  several  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  were  paid  to  the  agency. 

The  Tax  Court  held  that  the 
payments  to  require  recognition 
were  of  a  capital  nature;  “they  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  tax-payer  a  status 
which  was  in  substance  of  indefin¬ 
ite  future  duration  and  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  charge 
against  current  income.” 

In  affirming  this  decision  last 
March  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  said, 

“This  company  was  expanding 
into  a  new  line  of  advertising.  In 
order  to  do  so  successfully  it  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
certain  non-recurrent  payments  to 
put  itself  in  shape  to  do  that.  They 
were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  or  retaining  what  the 
petitioner  already  had  but  to  fulfill 
a  requisite  to  the  attainment  of 
something  new.  Without  the  pay¬ 
ments  the  taxpayer  would  have 
been  unable  to  get  credit  and  com- 
mi.ssions  and  it  would  have  been 
unable  to  operate  profitably  in  the 
new  field.” 

Former  Newsman  Appointed 
AE  on  Pontiac  Motor  Div. 

Appointment  of  Karl  Seiffert 
as  assistant  account  executive  on 
the  Pontiac  Motor  Division  ac¬ 
count  has  been  announced  by 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams.  Inc., 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Mr.  Seiffert  came  to  the  agency 
10  years  ago  from  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  where  he  had 
served  in  various  editorial  capaci¬ 
ties  for  1 1  years. 

EDITOR  & 


Gimbels  Ad  Manager  to  Join 
Ketchum.  MacLeod  &  Grove 

Virginia  Larson  Heyl,  for  20 
years  advertising  manager  for 
Gimbels  Department  Store,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  will  join  Ketchum,  Mac- 
leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  ad 
agency,  on  July  26,  as  an  account 
executive. 

Miss  Heyl  joined  Gimbels  as  a 
copy-writer  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing  division  in  1927 

Stocklin  Joins  Hutchins 

Walter  Stocklin,  until  recent¬ 
ly  vicepresident  in  charge  of  art 
— Ward  Wheelock  Philadelphia, 
and  before  that  with  Benton  and 
Bowles,  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Office  of  Hutchins  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  on  June  1  as  vice- 
president  —  merchandising. 

■ 

CincY  Enquirer  Runs 
Air  Condition  Section 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer  published  a  12- 
page  edition  promoting  air  condi¬ 
tioning  in  this  market  on  Sunday, 
May  16,  the  first  part  of  a  two- 
eJition  “blast”  which  will  highlight 
the  marketing  of  air  conditioners, 
fans,  dehumidifiers  and  year-round 
home  equipment. 

The  newspaper  ran  more  than  | 
27.000  lines  of  advertising  on  air  j 
conditioning,  almost  20,000  of 
which  appeared  in  the  special  sup¬ 
plement. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gas  &  Electric  Company  an¬ 
other  supplement  will  be  issued  in 
June  on  the  day  following  the  first 
June  day  in  which  temperature 
rises  above  90  degrees  with  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  continued  warm  weather. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  a  com¬ 
plete  supplement  of  this  nature  will 
be  published  on  a  temperature,  or 
weather,  basis. 
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ROP  Color  Is  Growing 
Giant  for  Newspapers 


At  the  AN  PA  Convention  in 
New  York  last  April,  Chesser 
Campbell,  vicepresident  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said:  “This  is 
a  highly  competitive  era  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling,  not  only  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers  but 
also  for  advertising  media.” 

Manufacturers,  in  an  effort  to  be 
competitive,  are  spending  huge 
sums  in  developing  and  re-design¬ 
ing  their  packages,  labels  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  give  them  eye  attraction. 
Newspapers,  to  stay  competitive, 
must  offer  these  manufacturers  a 
medium  in  which  they  can  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  colorful  attraction  of 
their  packages  or  containers. 


Editor’s  Note:  Herewith  is  a 
digest  of  a  talk  on  the  future  of 
ROP  of  color  in  newspapers,  given 
by  Norman  Saukerson  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal’s  ROP 
Color  Service  before  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Nashville. 


With  color  a  major  factor  in 
the  sale  of  merchandise  and  pack¬ 
aging,  manufacturers  must  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  selling  tool  and  use 
color  to  sell  color.  All  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  know  this.  Another  good 
example  is  the  autombile  industry. 


Exterior  and  interior  color  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  new  models  are  get¬ 
ting  as  much  attention  in  advertis¬ 
ing  as  mechanical  improvements. 

One  could  go  through  practically 
every  classification  and  find  many 
illustrations  where  color  is  playing 
a  big  role  in  that  product’s  success 
today.  Ten  years  ago,  80%  of  the 
Parker  Pens  were  in  black — to¬ 
day  70%  are  in  color.  Many 
years  ago,  Henry  Ford  I,  insisted 
that  you  could  buy  “his  product 
in  any  color  as  long  as  its  black.” 
Today,  watch  the  colorful  Fords 
go  by! 

Magazines,  a  major  competitor 
of  newspapers  in  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  have  been  far  more 
aggressive  in  the  selling  and  offer¬ 
ing  of  color  to  manufacturers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  56  leading  maga¬ 
zines  carried  more  than  45%  of 
their  1953  linage  in  color.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  total  ROP  lin¬ 


age  picture  in  all  ROP  color  news¬ 
papers  for  1953.  These  are  Media 
Records  figures: 


WAY  YOU  lOOK  AT  IT 

the  STAR  Hydraulically  Actuated 
Quadder  does  the  Job  BEST! 

Best  for  the  operator.  He  has  a  dependable,  easily  oper¬ 
ated  quadder  that  automatically  eliminates  troublesome 
hand  quadding.  That  means  more  production  with  less 
fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Quadded  lines  are  actually 
set  faster  than  justified  composition. 

Best  for  the  machinist.  Relieves  the  machinist  of  the 
worries  usually  present  with  other  quadders.  Maintenance 
is  negligible.  Many  plants  report  “no  down  time”  after 
long  periods  of  operation. 

Best  for  the  owner.  The  Star  Quadder  is  a  favorite  with 
the  front  office  because  it  means  more  profit  by  lowering 
cost  of  composition,  and  reducing  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  expenses.  That’s  why  the  Star  Hydraulically  Ac¬ 
tuated  Quadder  is  the  best  available — any  way  you  look  at 
it!  Write  for  descriptive  folder  with  full  details  today. 

I  LINOTYPE  PARTS 

WANCH  1917  UOADWAT.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO  £S£f/ 

AGiNOIS  CHICAGO  •  MIMNiAPOUS  ■  ^7'  ^ 

canHa*”"!!  i,o”Ta.:..*  oJ.'L.  BsOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


All 

Color 

%ol 

Year 

Linage 

Linage 

Total 

1952 

4,201,855,138 

49,257,765 

1.2 

1953 

4,410,000,000 

60,346.749 

1.4 

5  %  Gain 

22%  Gain 

300%  Gain  in  6  Years 

The  1.4%  of  the  total  linage  is 
not  a  very  strong  competitive  fig¬ 
ure  compared  to  that  of  magazines. 
However,  the  22%  gain  in  ROP 
color  linage  as  compared  to  5% 
gain  of  the  total  linage,  is  very  fa¬ 
vorable  and  encouraging  to  the 
industry.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  chart  which  will  show  you  what 
has  happened  in  ROP  color  linage 
in  the  top  25  newspapers  since 
1947.  These  again  are  Media 
Records  figures: 

Year  Linage 

1947  6,237,772 

1948  8,710,550 

1949  10,216,786 

1950  13,879,255 

1951  15,954,390 

1952  15,986,081 

1953  19,005,274 
This  as  you  see  represents  more 

than  300%  gain  in  six  years.  With 
additional  papers  being  added  to 
the  list  of  those  now  able  to  give 
ROP  color  service,  these  figures 
will  show  a  very  substantial 
growth  in  ’54  over  ’53.  Every 
week  you  read  the  announcement 
of  additional  papers  able  to  give 
ROP  color  service  to  advertisers. 
Some  of  these  papers  are  in  ma¬ 
jor  markets.  On  March  28,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  printed  their 
first  full  color  run  of  paper  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  was  the  first  for 
the  fifth  largest  market  in  the 
country,  Detroit.  On  April  18, 
the  Atlanta  Journal  announced 
that  they  intend  to  run  editorial 
full  color  once  a  week  on  the 
front  page  of  one  of  their  sections. 
An  advertiser  has  already  agreed 
to  take  the  back  page  in  full  color. 
Editorial  color,  as  you  see,  sells 
advertising  color. 

TV  Turns  to  Color 
The  other  major  competitor  of 
newspapers  in  the  national  field  is 
TV  which  is  already  breathing 
down  our  necks  as  a  big  compet¬ 
itor  for  the  manufacturer’s  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure.  With  TV 
breaking  into  color,  the  emphasis 
and  demand  for  color  will  be 
even  greater  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser  and  agency. 

Naturally,  you  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  proof,  which  can  be 
developed  and  used  promotion- 
ally  to  promote  color  in  your  pa¬ 
pers,  and  materials,  which  can  be 
used  effectively  by  the  advertising 
men  on  your  sales  staff. 

Many  of  you  have  probably 
heard  or  read  about  the  readership 
study  which  Publication  Research 
Service  did  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  in  November.  Publication 
Research  Service  conducted  a  read¬ 
ership  study  of  six  consecutive  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
beginning  Sunday,  Nov.  15,  through 
Friday,  Nov.  20.  The  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  was  surveyed  completely,  all 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Who’s  Using  Color 

Referring  to  the  extent  color  is  being 
usJd  Ae  spea1^«"  said:  “Of  the  many 
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makes  the 
difference 


riiat  over  seventy  leading  ne\vsj)a|KTs  have 
installed  Hoe  Coi.or-Convertibi.e  Presses 
is  outstanding  proof  that  progressive  pid>- 
lishers  appreciate  tlie  iniportance  of  having 
llie  best  possible  etpiipinent  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ROP  color. 

These  leaders  in  color  production  are 
utilizing  the  Coi.or-Converubi.e  because 
of  its  unsurpassed  advantages  for  printing 
any  desired  arrangement  of  ROP  color  to 
meet  advertisers’  recpiirements. 

Publishers  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  oHering  more  ROP  color  to 
their  advertisers  are  invited  to  discuss  with 
a  Hoe  representative  the  most  practical 
means  of  providing  the  necessary  facilities. 


<&CO.y/l/'G, 


910  East  138th  Street  •New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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THE  DAILY  MIRROR  NEWSPAPERS  LTD.,  LONDON 

LIVELY  PROGRESS  OF  WORLD-WIDE  INTERESTS 

MR.  CECIL  H.  KING’S  STATEMENT 

The  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  The  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  28,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and  Managing 
Director,  said:- 


As  you  will  have  seen  from  the  printed  accounts,  the 
Daily  Mirror  company’s  profits  before  taxation  are 
down  by  £176,485:  after  taxation  are  up  to  £46,817. 
We  recommend  that  the  dividend  remains  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  prospects  are  for  broadly  similar  results 
next  year. 

Our  gross  revenue  from  newspaper  sales  and  from 
advertisements  was  substantially  larger  than  last  year, 
due  to  increased  circulation  and  more  pages.  These 
satisfactory  factors  were  counterbalanced  by  increased 
costs,  particularly  wages.  The  price  per  ton  of  newsprint 
dropped  slightly,  but  our  consumption  of  it  increased. 
We  spent  more  on  improving  the  paper,  and  the  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  sale  to  a  point  where  in  South 
East  England  we  outsell  our  leading  competitor  by  about 
three  to  two. 

In  the  balance  sheet,  machinery  and  plant  stand  at 
a  higher  figure  due  to  the  continued  equipping  of  our 
Stamford  Street  establishment,  and  newsprint  stocks 
this  February  are  shown  to  have  been  below  last  year’s 
level. 

155,000  increase  in  sale 

For  the  half-year  July  to  December  1953,  compared 
with  the  same  half-year  in  1952,  our  sales  increased  by 
155,000 :  the  Daily  Express  gained  40,000,  and  the  Daily 
Mail,  Daily  Herald  and  News  Chronicle  all  suffered  de¬ 
creases.  We  thought  the  Daily  Sketch  might  prove  a 
competitor  in  a  small  way,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  the 
case.  The  big  event  in  the  Mirror’s  year  was  the  Corona¬ 
tion  issue  of  which  we  printed  and  sold  something  over 
7  million  copies. 

A  little  known  part  of  our  activities  is  the  publication 
of  an  overseas  edition  which  consists  of  six  consecutive 
Daily  Mirrors  and  a  Sunday  Pictorial  bound  together 
in  a  yellow  paper  cover.  The  sale  of  this  publication  has 
tended  steadily  upwards  over  the  years,  and  is  now  about 
125,000.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  a  kind  of  international 
news  magazine,  as  I  have  seen  regular  readers  of  the 
most  diverse  origin — a  Lebanese  in  West  Africa:  a 
Burmese  lady  in  Rangoon :  and  an  Australian  who  had 
only  been  in  this  country  for  a  very  short  time  twenty 
years  ago. 

New  plant  nears  completion 

In  the  past  year  our  new  plant  in  Stamford  Street 
near  Waterloo  Station  has  been  under  construction.  It 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  teething  trouble  but  we 
hope  will  be  in  full  production  some  time  this  year.  When 
it  is  complete,  it  will  be  the  finest  newspaper  printing 
plant  in  the  world.  We  are  also  discussing  a  printing 
plant  in  Manchester  and  have  acquired  a  suitable  site. 
No  decision  on  this  has  yet  been  made. 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  for  some  18  months  spon¬ 
sored  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  given  very  successful  concerts  at  the  Royal 


Festival  Hall  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival:  also  re¬ 
cently  at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  Newcastle. 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  of  encouraging,  where 
suitable,  cultural  activity  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
youth  of  this  country,  we  launched  a  new  literary  weekly, 
The  London  Magazine,  under  the  distinguished  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  John  Lehmann.  On  past  experience  we  had 
anticipated  a  sale  of  5-10,000,  but  the  average  sale  of 
the  first  three  issues  exceeded  20,000. 

^^Publish  and  Be  Damned!” 

The  Editorial  Director  of  our  group,  Mr.  Hugh 
Cudlipp,  wrote  a  book  “Publish  and  Be  Dammed!”  to 
commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  founding  of  the  Daily 
Mirror.  It  received,  in  the  main,  favourable  reviews  from 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  that,  though 
it  was  a  best  seller,  it  was  more  or  less  ignored  by  the 
London  morning  press.  We  rather  expected  some  fun 
to  be  had  at  our  expense,  but  newspapers  as  widely 
different  as  the  Sunday  Times  and  the  Daily  Express 
were  suddenly  stricken  with  total  blindness  and  failed 
to  notice  the  existence  of  this  lively  and  amusing  best 
seller. 

Canadian  profit  over  50%  up 

Turning  to  our  main  interests  outside  the  Daily 
Mirror,  I  have  to  report  that  our  subsidiary,  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  had  a  much  better 
year  and  profits  were,  as  anticipated,  more  than  507c 
up  on  the  previous  12  months.  The  demand  for  its 
products — newsprint,  sulphite  pulp  and  board — con¬ 
tinues  good,  and  profits  for  the  current  12  months  may 
well  be  somewhat  better  than  for  1953.  The  main  event 
of  1953  was  the  acquisition  of  the  shares  in  the  Dryden 
Paper  company  for  a  price  of  about  $60  each,  payable 
partly  in  Anglo-Canadian  common  shares  and  partly  in 
cash,  the  latter  being  raised  by  the  issue  of  $8,000,000 
worth  of  Anglo-Canadian  preference  stock.  This  issue 
was  very  well  received  by  the  Canadian  market.  The 
total  purchase  price  represented  about  $13,000,000, 
which  was  a  figure  big  in  relation  to  the  previous  price 
of  the  shares  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  assets. 

The  importance  of  this  deal  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  a  substantial  stake  in  the  kraft  paper-making 
business  and  that  the  mill  at  Dryden  is  capable  of  very 
large  expansion  by  using  the  vast  timber  limits  that  lie 
all  around.  We  are  very  pleased  with  our  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  are  confident  that  in  time  it  will  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  profits  of  our  group.  The 
profits  of  the  Dryden  company  will  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  this  year,  partly  owing  to  greater  output  and 
partly  owing  to  better  prices  for  its  products. 

Prospects  in  Canada 

The  future  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  company  largely 
depends  on  the  newsprint  consumption  of  the  United 
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States.  Substantial  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  U.K. 
and  to  Canadian  consumers,  but  the  big  market  is  the 
United  States,  where  the  demand  for  newsprint  is  very 
strong.  The  Dryden  company,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
exporting  some  kraft  pulp  to  the  United  States  and  to 
this  country,  depends  mainly  on  its  sale  of  kraft  paper 
in  the  Canadian  market,  particularly  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  The  snag  about  the  American  market  for 
kraft  pulp  is  that  it  is  so  volatile :  the  trouble  about  the 
Canadian  market  is  that  it  is  as  yet  small,  and  so  very 
spread  out.  But  the  foundation  of  any  paper  undertak¬ 
ing  in  Canada  is  an  adequate  supply  of  pulp  wood  and 
in  this  respect  both  our  Canadian  companies  are  very 
well  endowed  indeed. 

In  seeking  to  diversify  and  expand  our  activities  in 
Canada  we  picked  on  the  Dryden  Paper  company  as  the 
most  desirable  acquisition,  but  many  other  propositions 
were  studied  and  in  particular  we  have  an  option  on 
some  timber  limits  in  Northern  Saskatchewan.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  wood  in  the  area  and  it  is  likely  that  oil 
and/or  natural  gas  will  be  available  there  before  long 
as  cheap  fuel.  The  development  of  such  a  property 
would  be  expensive  and  could  only  be  undertaken  if  and 
when  market  prospects  are  set  fair. 

The  total  borrowing  powers  of  the  Daily  Mirror  com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiary  companies  are  at  present  limited 
to  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
company.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  there  should 
not  be  anything  that  would  adversely  affect  the  natural 
development  of  our  undertakings.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  proposal  is  being  put  before  you  for  an  increase 
in  the  borrowing  powers  of  your  company. 

Investment  in  home  mills 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  paper,  perhaps  I  should 
t  deal  with  our  other  great  paper  interest — Albert  E.  Reed 
and  Co.  in  which  our  investment  has  been  a  great  and 
growing  one  for  over  30  years.  Firstly,  I  should  like  to 
say  how  pleased  we  are  that  Lord  Cornwallis  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  chairmanship  of  Reeds.  He  succeeds  Sir 
Ralph  Reed,  who  has  retired  after  many  years  of  de¬ 
voted  service  both  to  the  company  and  to  the  paper 
industry.  Lord  Cornwallis  has  important  connections 
both  in  Kent,  where  he  is  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  the 
City.  He  has  been  a  director  of  Reeds  for  some  years 
and  I  am  sure  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  future  sta¬ 
bility  and  prosperity  of  what  is  now  the  major  British 
paper  group. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  paper  trade  of  recent  months 
has  been  doing  well,  and  Reeds  have  announced  substan¬ 
tially  increased  profits  for  their  recently  ended  year.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  few  months  they  made  an  offer  for 
the  shares  of  the  Thompson  and  Norris  Manufacturing 
company,  which  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  deal  is  that  Reeds  will  have  a  still  greater 
stake  in  the  packaging  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  the  fastest  growing  sections  of  the  paper 
trade. 

Our  Reed  shares  are  regarded  as  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  gratified  to  notice  that 
the  shares  in  that  company  held  by  your  company  and 
by  the  Sunday  Pictorial  company  have  appreciated  in 
market  value  by  over  £3  million  in  two  years.  The 
shares  had  certainly  been  very  undervalued  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  price  is  well 
justified  by  the  financial  strength  of  that  group. 

Success  of  associated  publications 
And  now  for  our  interests  in  publications.  The 
Sunday  Pictorial  company  has  had  a  good  year — sales 


are  buoyant,  advertising  is  sold  well  forward  and  its 
profits  are  up.  For  the  six  months  July-December  1963 
it  showed  a  circulation  increase  of  244,000  over  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Its  lead  over  its  immediate 
competitor  widened  from  47,000  to  233,000. 

Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.  is  a  company  that  stands  in 
our  books  at  a  modest  figure  and  whose  ownership  we 
share  with  the  Sunday  Pictorial.  It  is  making  a  useful 
contribution  to  our  profits,  and  as  a  result  of  starting 
Midweek  Reveille,  which  had  an  instantaneous  success, 
it  seems  likely  that  its  profits  for  the  current  year  will 
be  higher  than  those  for  last.  Our  interest  in  this  com¬ 
pany  is  lumped  in  with  other  unquoted  trade  investments 
in  a  balance  sheet  total  of  £1,052,000,  and  it  is  clear 
that  here.  too.  we  have  a  substantial  inner  reserve. 

Interests  in  Australia 

Our  Australian  interests  are  two — ^the  Argus  and 
Australasian  Ltd.,  and  our  interest  in  commercial  radio 
stations  in  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere.  These 
latter  continue  to  earn  increasing  profits  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  very  handsome  return  on  our  investment.  The 
Argus  and  Australasian  company  is  a  much  larger  ven¬ 
ture  and  one  that  has  given  us  much  anxiety.  However, 
the  trend  over  the  last  year  has  been  of  increasing  sales 
and  substantially  reduced  losses. 

‘  The  board  of  the  Australian  company  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Colin  Bednall  as 
Managing  Director,  and  I  believe  that  with  his  active 
and  expert  assistance  they  will  speed  up  the  return  of 
their  great  newspaper  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  scene. 

In  West  Africa  we  can  now  regard  our  Nigerian  and 
Gold  Coast  daily  papers,  in  conjunction  with  our  newly- 
launched  Sunday  papers,  as  established  profit  makers. 
In  six  years  the  Daily  Times  of  Lagos  has  risen  from  a 
sale  of  8,000  at  Id.  to  one  of  45,000  at  2d.  It  now  reaches 
all  the  main  centres  of  Nigeria  each  morning,  and  is 
proving  its  value  to  the  communities  of  Nigeria  in  these 
times  of  rapid  change  in  West  Africa. 

The  Daily  Graphic  of  Accra  was  started  about  3i/^ 
years  ago  and  we  had  thought  originally  a  sale  of  10,000 
rising  to  20,000  would  be  satisfactory.  Actually,  its  sale 
is  now  43,000  at  2d.  and  it  is  firmly  established  as  the 
leading  newspaper  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  venture  can 
now  be  considered  to  be  through  the  development  period 
and  has  been  making  profits  for  the  last  6  months.  It 
would  seem  likely  that  with  the  growth  and  expanding 
prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast  we  shall  enjoy  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  return  on  our  money. 

In  Freetown  our  little  paper,  the  Daily  Mail,  is  also 
making  very  reasonable  progress,  the  sale  having  come 
up  from  1,200  to  8,000  in  the  eighteen  months  since  we 
took  over.  The  erection  of  our  new  building  is  well 
advanced,  and  the  plant  shipped  out  a  few  months  ago 
is  gradually  being  brought  into  use.  I  am  afraid  the 
period  of  profitability  is  in  the  future,  but  West  Africa 
is  developing  fast,  and  a  population  of  well  over  2  million 
in  Sierra  Leone  can  well  sustain  a  profitable  newspaper 
enterprise. 

New  head  office  proposed 

Immediately  after  the  war  we  bought  a  site  on  Hol- 
born  for  a  new  head  office  for  the  company.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  us  to  sell  the  site  at  a 
handsome  profit  but  we  have  now  applied  for  a  building 
licence.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  our  new  plant  in  Stam¬ 
ford  Street,  our  new  office  and  printing  plant  in  Holborn 
and  perhaps  a  plant  in  Manchester,  we  shall  be  as  well 
(Continued  on  pagre  57) 
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Editorial  Quality  that 
builds  high  reader  interest 
for  both  Editorial  and 
Advertising  Pages 

Total  T.  A.  Retail  Sales . $10,333,656 

A.  B.  C.  T.  A.  Population  ....  412,548 

1953  Lines  of  Paid  Adv .  27,039,292 

1952  Lines  of  Paid  Adv .  25,218,606 

Net  Gain  .  1,820,686 
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SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 

WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO  ,  INC  National  Representatives 


Cati  Pott  identify  it 


Located  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  this  building  is  the 
symbol  of  American  Justice. 

In  mats,  the  burgess  symbol  identifies  the  best. 
Every  step  in  production  of  burgess  mats  is  labora¬ 
tory  controlled  .  .  .  analysis  of  raw  ingredients,  mix¬ 
ing,  beating,  drying.  Any  deviation  from  a  set  stand¬ 
ard  is  immediately  rectified— an  entire  batch  may 
be  discarded  if  necessary.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  burgess 
MATS  are  the  best  obtainable  any- 

(t/.  S.  Supreme  Court)  ] 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  | 

Monufocturers  ond  Distributors  ^^Hll  ▼.  ^'^11 

of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mots 
Illinois 
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Ad  Dollar  Best  Spent  Held  Growing 
In  Newspapers  Press  Problem 

Momtroupdv  Ala  iiCOO  A 


In  Newspapers 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Members  of  the  Alabama  Re¬ 
tail  Hardware  Dealers  Association 


Yosemite,  Calif. 
Television  log  publication  is  a 


were  told  at  their  annual  conven-  growing  newspaper  problem  and 
tion  that  “the  advertising  dollar  should  be  subjected  to  further  and 
is  best  spent  with  the  newspaper.”  continuous  study,  Walter  Kane, 
Lewis  W.  Rush,  vicepresident  Bakersfield  Californian,  told  direc- 
of  the  Advertisers  Exchange,  Inc.,  tors  of  the  California  Newspaper 
New  York,  recommended  news-  Publishers  Association  here, 
paper  advertising  to  the  300  mem-  In  thus  summing  up  a  video  dis- 
hers  as  something  to  “give  a  busi-  cussion  during  the  quarterly  mect- 


ness  more  for  its  money." 


ing  of  CNPA  directors  here,  Mr. 


Mr.  Rush  said  retailers  often  Kane  proposed  this  subject  be  in- 
don’t  notice  loss  of  sales  because  eluded  in  the  association’s  conven- 
they  were  losing  something  they  tion  program.  This  met  with  gen- 
never  had.  He  suggested  they  take  eral  approval. 


two  per  cent  of  anticipated  sales 
for  advertising. 


Publishers  meeting  here  report¬ 
ed  policies  ranging  from  paid  logs 


“Don’t  say  your  newspaper  is  to  free  publication.  Carroll  Parch- 
no  good  until  you’ve  tried  it  con-  ^r,  Glendale  News-Press,  said  his 
sistently  with  good  advertising  for  paper  views  publication  of  a  daily 
at  least  a  year.  Think  of  adver-  jog  and  a  column  as  a  matter  of 
tising,  display  and  selling  as  a  giving  the  reader  what  he  wants, 
sales  program  for  a  clear  future,”  The  North  Hollywood  Valley 
he  said.  Times  prints  the  log  without 

charge,  but  benefits  from  accom- 
Conn.  Court  Okays  panying  individual  ads,  advised 

Dental  Service  Ads  SJe^irviLn  dealers  pay 

Hartford,  Conn.  fQ^  weekly  log  run  in  the 
The  1953  statute  regulating  the  yisalia  Times-Delta,  advised  Rob- 
practice  of  dentistry  in  Connect!-  g^t  M.  Speidel.  This  is  carried 
cut  was  upheld  by  the  State  Su-  Saturday,  and  that  issue  sells  well, 
preme  Court  May  24  as  constitu-  he  added.  Advertising  also  is  car- 
I  tional,  with  the  exception  of  a  sec-  ried  in  the  radio  log,  he  said. 


tion  dealing  with  advertising. 


Seymour  Sterling  said  eight  deal- 


Partners  in  the  Amsel  Dental  gj-g  have  contracted  for  13  weeks 
Laboratories  of  New  Haven  and  fQj.  ^  television  log  in  the  Sanger 
Bridgeport,  instituted  the  test  case  Herald.  The  charge  is  $45  per 
involved.  month  per  dealer  and  followed  a 

“It  is  proper  for  the  Legislature  request  that  the  log  be  run,  he  ex- 
to  forbid  the  advertising  of  acts  plained. 

and  conduct  which  it  properly  de-  a  highway  safety  pledge  pro- 
fines  as  the  practice  of  dentistry,  gram  sponsored  by  the  California 
said  Associate  Justice  Raymond  E.  Safety  Council  received  unanimous 
Baldwin  in  the  unanimous  opinion,  approval  of  the  directors.  The 
“In  the  instant  case,  however,  plan  involves  publication  of  the 
the  statute  is  so  sweeping  in  its  pledge  and,  in  some  places,  use  of 
effect  that  it  even  forbids  the  ad-  the  newspaper  office  as  a  distribu- 
vertising  of  certain  enumerated  tion  spot  for  the  pledges  and 
services  which  are  permitted  if  bumper  stickers, 
they  are  performed  under  the  di-  Grady  Setzler,  Blythe  Palo 
rection  of  a  duly  authorized  dentist.  Verde  Valley  Times,  presided  at 
“If  this  law  is  vaild,  those  in  the  sessions  here,  the  first  under  the  re- 
busiiness  as  generally  performed  vised  constitution.  The  agenda  in- 
in  a  dental  laboratory  are  prohib-  eluded  reports  from  29  special  and 
ited  from  doing  anything  to  make  standing  commmittees. 
known  the  availability  of  their  California  weeklies  will  conduct 
services.  an  “all  work  and  no  play”  forum 

“They  are  dependent  exclusively  Oct.  2,  it  was  announced  by  John 
upon  the  customers  a  licensed  den-  Knezevich,  Palos  Verdes  Estates 


tist  may  send  to  them. 

“The  connection  between  such  a 


News. 

The  directors  authorized  John 


drastic  and  unreasonable  regula-  b.  Long,  general  manager,  to  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  public  welfare  is  so  cept  a  position  on  the  advisory 
tenuous  that  ...  the  portion  of  the  board  of  the  graduate  school  of 
statute  relating  to  advertising  can-  journalism  at  the  University  of 


not  be  legally  justified.  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  ap- 

■  proved  a  plan  for  printers’  school 

MH&F  Appointed  scholarships. 

Bruce  R.  Henky,  advertising  A  resolution  endorsing  the  award 
manager,  the  Salem  (N.  J.)  Stand-  of  degrees  in  advertising  by  Cali- 
ard  and  Jerseyman  and  the  Salem  fornia  colleges  was  adopted.  This 
Sunbeam,  this  week  announced  ap-  supplemented  a  similar  resolution 
pointment  of  Moran,  Hedekin  &  adopted  by  the  California  News- 
Fi.scher,  Inc.,  as  national  advertis-  paper  Advertising  Managers  Asso- 
ing  representative.  ciation. 
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In  America's  Three  Largest  Cities 

*More  than  24  Million  People 

Every  Sunday ...  in  America's  three  great  cities  .  .  .  more 
than  24  million  people  read  a  newspaper  printed  on  presses 
driven  and  controlled  by  Cline -Westinghouse  electricad 
equipment. 

In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  it  is  estimated  that 
about  35  million  people  read  Sunday  newspapers.  And  about 
three-fourths  of  them  read  newspapers  in  the  production  of 
which  Cline  equipment  plays  an  important  part. 


This  preference  for  Cline  equipment,  so  pronounced  among 
the  biggest  newspapers,  carries  right  through  the  coimtry,  in 
fact,  world-wide.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Gulf  to  Canada,  with  newspapers  of  small  as  well  as  large 
circulation,  Cline  leads  the  field. 


From  statistics  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
and  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  . . .  using 
an  average  of  2 
readers  per  nev/s* 
paper. 


Cline-Weslittghoase 

thrives  and  Controls 


Cline. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

lot  Angolot  17,  California  *  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Killeen,  20  miles  east  and  20  miles 
west  of  Temple,  respectively,  as 
well  as  from  Temple  appliance 
dealers.  Fourteen  Temple  stores, 
one  in  Rosebud  and  two  in  Killeen 
participated  with  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  2.8-page  Kitchen 
Karnival  section  on  Wednesday, 
May  19.  Each  store  was  obligated 
to  run  an  additional  half  page 
within  the  week.  The  promotion 
was  responsible  for  75,000  lines 
of  advertising  for  the  Telegram. 

The  added  impact  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  television  viewers 
in  addition  to  the  newspaper’s 
17,000  circulation  was  an  entirely 

—  . .  .  T\_  advantage  offered  pairticipat- 

dailies  which  requested  the  com-  Kitchen  Kamival  Draws  ing  merchants  this  year, 
bined  editorial  and  advertising  pro-  3.300  Women  to  Shows 

gram,  the  Council  reported.  This  Temple,  Tex.  Goldblatt's  Report 

total  represents  an  increase  of  al-  A  newspaper-public  utility  spon-  {{ecord  Star  Sales 
most  200  over  the  number  of  news-  sored  “Kitchen  Karnival”  closed  Chicago 

papers  using  the  program  wholly  or  its  third  annual  run  on  May  21,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.  reported 

in  part  in  any  previous  season.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  tele-  that  their'total  sales  fig- 

The  newspaper  package  con-  vision  show,  featuring  a  live  tele-  for  the  opening  day  of  their 

tained  a  four-page  editorial  section  cast  and  a  giveaway  of  over  $2,500  ^tar  Sale  was  $1  750,000.  This  is 

on  the  latest  men’s  and  boys’  wear  in  major  electrical  appliances.  over  any  single  day  in  the  39- 

styles,  and  three  pages  of  adver-  The  Kitchen  Karnival  is  spon-  history  of  the  16-store  Gold- 

tising  material  for  use  by  local  sored  each  Spring  by  the  Temple  hlatt  chain, 
retailers.  The  package  was  pre-  Daily  Telegram  and  the  Texas  ,  .  , 

of  Company.  in  7he  GoldbLt  chain.  In  announc- 

!n  of  th  representing  a  new  twist  to  the  old  cooking  j^g  ^o  the  public,  the  com¬ 
all  segments  of  the  men  s  wear  in-  school,  the  Kitchen  Karnival  has  nany  used  a  26  oaee  circular  with 

vSi^  Rife'^r  national  recognition  since  I  distribution  of  f,000,000.  With 

‘u  this,  16  pages  in  the  C/iicflgo  Tr/ft- 

member  organizations.  show  is  designed  to  sell  modern  o  naees  in  the  Chicago  Sun 

^^f  ^'^‘^‘'■ic  household  appliances  by  a  f  pfge  in  the  C/i/cago  Dai7y 

newspapers  faded  to  make  me  of  mixture  of  skits,  showmanship  and  ;vcivj,  and  1  in  the  Chicago  Amer- 
.  ,  power-packed  selling  presentations.  addition  to  suburban  and 

find  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  This  year  the  first  three  shows  community  papers, 
of  retailers  to  warrant  the  publica-  were  presented  from  the  stage  of  , 

tion  of  a  special  fashion  swtion.  the  Temple  Municipal  Auditorium  —  ,  —  ^  v 

When  the  program  for  Fall  is  dis-  and  drew  a  combined  audience  of  Book  StorOS  G@t  KltS 
tributed,  the  Council  said,  it  will  over  3,300  women.  But  the  big  Retail  book  dealers  throughout 
seek  means  of  creating  greater  re-  punch  was  the  giant  give-away  the  country  this  week  are  receiv- 
tailer  interest  in  these  communities,  which  was  the  climax  of  the  last  ing  a  colorful  kit  of  selling  aids 
Although  many  communities  show  and  was  televised  from  the  prepared  by  the  New  York  Times 
lack  a  sufficient  number  of  men’s  studios  of  KCEN-TV.  to  help  boost  their  Summer  book 

and  boys’  wear  stores  to  support  The  Kitchen  Karnival  had  deal-  sales.  This  is  the  sixth  year  the 

an  entire  newspaper  section,  sue-  er  acceptance  from  Rosebud  and  Times  has  provided  the  promotion. 
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representatives  favor 
ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  and  recognize 
its  value. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Service  Offices  !•  REWTOIR  •  CKituo 
_  ^  •  COLVMBUS  •  NEMPHIS 

I  •  UN  FlINCISCe 


r^THI  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
i  around 


Aftiencon  Weekh 
pfirade  — . 
HIS  I 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


th  the  ten-year  period  from  lOtC  to 
1052,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Sunday  Magazine  grew  in  advertis- 
Inir  Unease  from  850,000  lines  an- 
nualiy  to  1.500,000.  This  growth 
was  even  above  the  high  average 
for  all  the  national  supplements. 
Nearest  in  lineage  growth  compar¬ 
ison  is  This  Week — from  400.000 
lines  in  1042  to  650.000  in  1052. 


S*nd  For  your  Froo  eopy  of  a  now  facluat 
study  of  ntwtpoper  tuppUmmft.  Wrifo 
tot  homolion  DtpatimonI,  Tht  Ceurior- 
Joumol,  louisviflo  2,  Kentucky. 


lie  THE  LOUISVILLE 

Courier 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  Courier-Journal  Circulation  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  locally-Edited 
Cf^oup  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Vanhorn  Company. 


COVERAGE  ACHIEVED  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter-Industry  CouncU’* 
Spring,  1954,  newspaper  program  on  men's  and  boys’  wear  styles  is 
displayed  in  the  offices  of  the  Wool  Bureau,  New  York.  Shown  here 
during  a  final  tabulation  of  results  are  Shaun  Banigan,  Wool  Bureau 
production  manager,  and  Edward  H.  Zimmerman,  director  of  press 
relations. 
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over  400  newspapers  and  libraries 
now  using  this  protective  service 


Micro  Photo  scores  again  .  .  .  with  FREE  FILM 
STORAGE  that  completely  eliminates  the  compounding 
cost  of  safeguarding  your  original  negatives.  Here,  in 
our  archival  vault,  temperature  and  humidity  are 
maintained  at  optimum  points  to  preserve  and  protect 
your  microfilm.  And  this  service  is  FREE  to  Micro 
Photo  clients! 


Already  over  5,000,000  feet  of  irreplaceable  neg¬ 
ative  film,  for  newspapers  and  libraries  the  country 
over,  is  catalogued  and  stored  in  our  vault  .  .  .  and 
more  is  being  added  daily.  Let  us  give  you  additional 
facts  about  our  FREE  STORAGE  SERVICE  .  .  .  ond  our 
BIG  IMAGE  2-page  microfilming  method.  Send  for 
details  today. 


niilCRO  PHOTO  INC 
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PRIMER  FOR  AMERICANS 


lUal  Amcncmi  like  riwir  cowMiy  Tkcy  w*  proud  of  it 
Tl«)f  ilMflk  M  is  t  good  pUcc  (o  l«*«  And  ili*>  lo  keep 

|l  good— (o  keep  M  gctiii^  better  and  better  aH  the  iiMC. 

Wb;  is  Aaenca  tbe  »ay  M  is*  Ik'bal  makes  it  a  good 
place  lo  bvc*  Tbe  amncr  «  simply  ibis- 

Tbrougbout  owr  kislory  most  Amcncani  bavt  bdwsod 
tbai  emy  person  hat  certain  eigbri  and  ^•e$  and 
rttfOiUibililifl. 

AmencaM  have  believed  that  there  arc  certata  thingi 
that  people  thotiU  da,  and  other  ihingi  they  tkmJd 


Fhirind FrecCompetitiontsaGoodThiiig. 


br«ggrMsrm>mMieM. 

34.  Cooperation  among  Indivtduab  ia  ViuOy 
Important. 


22.  The  Rights  of  any  Individual  shall  not 
Interfere  with  the  Equal  Rights  of  Other 
Individuals. 


7.  The  Ri^t  to  Security  of  Person  and 
Property. 


35.  The  Individual  is  Responsible  for  himself 
and  his  Family. 


,  learn  aod  remember  these  pnaciplce—if  < 
•r  hvet  by  ihtm— ihea  ««  can  h^  lo  ke 
ning  better,  and  belter,  and  better. 


23.  The  Rights  of  any  Individual  shall  not 
Interfere  with  tbe  Welfare  of  the  People 
as  a  Whole. 


36.  The  Individual  has  Responsibilities  to  tha 
Groups  of  which  he  b  a  Part. 


$.  The  Right  to  Freedom  from  Slavery. 

Tim  Indwem  nprt  w  amk"  Nr  ••  rndnsWei  m 
JWndiovorkfafwsOm. 

10.  The  Right  to  Petition  the  Government 


24.  Every  Individual  owes  Obedience  to  the 
Latvi  under  which  he  Lives. 


37.  The  Individual  has  Responsibilities  lo  his 
Country. 


vmc  lo  efem^  tkat  Im .  bnt  MrTw  OmilM)  aw  Imr. 

nripirf  that  art  Fallerm  of  Bfhariof . . . 

11)  of  our  principles  of  individtial  freedom  and  aqaabiy 
guaranteed  Jo  tn  by  inw. 

kit  ae  have  other  brlmfa.  other  general  rulrt  of  actioa 
I  conduct  that  have  gro<nn  lo  the  sutua  of  pnnciptet. 
■)  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  have  worked  They 
e  become  a  boM.  pun  of  the  way  we  bvc  aod  of  Uk  way 


1 1.  The  Ri^t  to  Vote  for  people  of  your  choice. 


3S.  The  Individual  has  Responsibilities  to  the 
World. 


The  ^itieipiei  of  America  MJ  that  etery 


These  prmnples.  loo.  arc  foundaiiom  of  Amencanims. 
They  are  at  true,  d  aut  more  true,  today  than  they  were  ta 
llSOerw  I7SO. 

If  America  Mayi  free,  they  wig  Mig  beU  true  m  MXk 
25.  Every  Man  shall  be  Judged  by  his  Own 
Record. 


12.  The  Right  lo  a  Good  Education. 

13.  The  Right  to  Live  where  be  pleasee. 

14.  The  Right  to  Work  where  he  wants  f 

15.  The  Ri^t  to  Join  and  Belong  to  an  < 


’  Amerlea  are  these . 


Free  to  Achieve  as  much  as 


16.  The  Ri^t  to  Own  Property. 

17.  The  Right  to  Start  his  Own  Bustnem. 

18.  The  Right  to  Manage  his  Own  Affain. 

19.  The  Right  to  Make  a  Profit  of  to  Fail, 
depending  on  his  Own  Ability. 


27.  To  Achieve  anything,  a  Man  should  be 
Willing  to  Work. 


Canung  directly  from  that  tm  prwcipic  arc  tw« 


20.  Every  Man  is  entitled  to  Freedom  and 
Equality  of  Opportunity. 

21.  Every  Man  may  Earn  hit  Living  When. 
Where,  and  How  he  wants  to. 

There  are  also  Umiting  ■  ♦ . 

Prmciplmofutdtsidiml/indmuamrt— trtaib  ustbimm 
cf  mdnvdual  Cfualiiy  Tberefote  our  ngbis  as  mdmduoto 
—m  ba  l^wd.  aod  ibom  bmuiuniu  am  tbrmirtvesprm- 
efim. 


2.  We  Bdieve  that  All  Man  ahould  Enjoy  Per* 
•onal  Freedom. 

f.  We  Believe  that  All  Men  are  Created  Equal 


CSutlt  Mmma  Uw  iw*  siH 
Premibc  da>saribe  IVcIar 
•mwg  of  tbe  CowslMulion, 
t««ri  ibrmifEb  Lde.  Liberi). 


40.  As  wt  Produce  More,  we  must  make  It 
posaibla  for  More  and  More  People  lo 
Enjoy  that  which  wc  Produce. 

If  wt.  tbt  people  of  tbe  Umsad  States.  waM  la  base  a 
better  hN.  spmimiaT  m  weS  as  mosenelty  . . 

41.  We  must  lund  firmly  for  our  Bcbcft,  ottf 
Rights,  our  Principles. 


Ooms  and  e^uehts  of  i 


31.  When  an  Individual  cannot  Provide  his 
own  Sacurity.  the  Responsibility  ahould  be 
Asaumed  by  Others. 


y  The  Right  to  Freedom  of  AsaemUy. 


6.  The  Right  to  Freedom  of  Worship, 

Hal  ma>  ■  aw  mawsami  Om  se  vtrmif  ••  he  t 


participate  in  this  growing 

4th  OF  JULY 
TRAOmON  ? 

Last  year  161  newspapers  reprinted  “Primer  for  Americans”; 
wider  use  this  4th  of  July  supported  by  A.N.P.A. 


yyCAiN  IN  1954,  mats  of  “Primer  for  Americans” 
are  available  to  all  newspapers  at  no  charge. 
This  year,  mats  are  available  in  three  sizes — 2240 
lines,  1500  lines,  or  1000  lines. 

The  Primer  is  a  statement  of  the  principles  of 
America — principles  of  our  rights,  freedoms,  and 
responsibilities— principles  on  which  our  country 
was  founded,  and  by  which  we  live. 

Well  over  1,000,000  copies  of  this  statement  in 
pamphlet  or  booklet  form  have  been  distributed 
by  leading  businesses  and  organizations.  The 
Primer  has  received  a  F reedom  Foundation  Award . 

Last  year,  3  years  after  its  first  appearance,  161 
newspapers  reprinted  the  Primer  in  full  as  their 
contribution  to  American  patriotism. 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  number  will  greatly 
increase.  The  A.N.P.A.  has  announced  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Primer  and  suggested  its  suitability 
for  4th  of  July  use  by  all  A.N.P.A.  member  papers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  furthering  this  growing 
tradition  by  publishing  the  Primer  in  your  news¬ 
paper,  simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at  right. 


Be  sure  to  indicate  which  mat  size  you  want.  The 
mat,  and  full  permission  to  reprint  “Primer  for 
Americans”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 


/ 


tM- 


SIGURD  S.  LARMON,  President 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


- 1 

Primer  Department— A 
Youn(;&  Rubicam.  Inc. 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  mat  for  “Primer  for  Americans”  in  the 
size  checked. 

Q  2240  lines  □  1500  lines  □  1000  lines 

Name 
Newa  paper 

■Street 

Gity  .State 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

United  Air  Lines  Revs 
Up  Drive  in  Dailies 


Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
getting  the  bulk  of  United  Air 
Lines’  advertising  budget  devoted 
to  introducing  the  company’s  new 
six-mile-a-minute  DC -7s  in  non¬ 
stop,  coast-to-coast  service  in  June, 
according  to  E.  A.  Raven,  United’s 
director  of  advertising. 

The  newspaper  schedule,  which 
covers  45  papers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Denver  and  California, 
includes  a  large  percentage  of  1,000 
and  1,500-line  insertions,  as  well 
as  two-color  full  page  ads  in  10 
of  the  publications  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 
Agency  is  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Commenting  on  his  company’s 


extensive  use  of  newspapers  to  her¬ 
ald  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
DC-7  schedules,  Mr.  Raven  said: 

“We  have  found  that  newspapers 
are  the  number  one  medium  for 
United  to  use  to  carry  localized 
messages  for  the  cities  in  which  we 
are  starting  DC-7  service.” 

The  initial  newspaper  ads,  which 
broke  in  color  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  May  in  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  Examiner,  Call- 
Bulletin,  News,  and  the  Oakland 
T ribiine,  told  the  Bay  area  that 
United’s  new  “Continental”  DC -7 
flights  June  1  would  be  the  first 
and  only  non-stop  service  to  New 
York  and  that  the  7‘/i-hour  flights 


would  be  more  than  an  hour  faster 
than  any  other  airline.  These  ads 
were  followed  by  1000-line  an¬ 
nouncement  ads  in  nearby  city  pa¬ 
pers  such  as  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Palo  Alto  Times  and  the 
San  Mateo  Times-Leader  and  later 
by  1000-line  insertions  in  the  five 
major  Bay  area  papers. 

■ 

Other  Ccanpaigns 

•  Seven-column,  214-line  ads  in 
137  newspapers  are  being  used  by 
Brown-Forman  distillers  Corp.  for 
its  Early  Times  straight  whisky. 
Scheduled  to  run  through  June, 
July  and  August,  the  campaign 
broke  this  week. 

•  One  of  the  most  extensive 
early-Summer  ad  drives  (via  Green- 
Brodie)  for  any  work  of  fiction  has 
been  announced  by  the  Viking 
Press.  Forty  newspapers  in  30  cities 
will  get  a  total  of  91  insertions  dur¬ 
ing  late  June  and  July  for  John 
Steinbeck’s  Sweet  Thursday. 


Tempo 

Black 

Condensed 

Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  growing  Ludlow 
Tempo  family.  There  are  16  roman  and  italic  series 
now  available  in  this  useful  and  popular  typeface. 

Forceful  and  legible,  this  typeface  is  well  adapted 
to  food  store  display  and  price  figures,  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  specialty  shop  advertising,  as  well 
as  for  sales  circulars  and  commercial  work.  Sizes 
range  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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Radio's  BAB 
Aims  Efforts 
At  Retailers 

Chicago- 

Radio  stations  are  gunning  for 
bigger  and  more  retail  advertising 
expeditures  during  1954-55,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  announced  at  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  ses¬ 
sion  here  last  week. 

The  biggest  advance,  and  one  in 
which  radio  plans  to  continue  to 
work,  was  that  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  field,  BAB  members 
were  told  by  Kevin  B.  Sweeney, 
BAB  president.  Earlier  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  that  BAB  had  devised  a  formula 
for  the  use  of  radio  by  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Report  $40  Million  Gain 

The  Bureau  reported  a  $40,000,- 
000  increase  this  past  year  from 
large  retailers  alone,  indicating  the 
potential  seen  by  radio  stations 
now  concentrating  on  newspapers’ 
No.  1  customer,  the  department 
store. 

Charles  C.  Caley,  WMBD,  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ill.,  chairman  of  BAB  Ixiard 
of  directors,  told  members  that 
radio  is  the  only  advertising  me¬ 
dium  that  can  afford  higher  selling 
costs  “because  our  own  production 
costs  are  so  low.”  BAB’s  promotion 
budget  was  set  at  $750,000  for 
1954. 

Mr.  Sweeney  warned,  however, 
that  radio  needs  to  improve  its  sell¬ 
ing  techniques.  He  said  the  biggest 
need  is  more  manpower.  He  cited 
an  unnamed  metropolitan  city  with 
three  daily  newspapers,  employing 
a  total  of  300  display  ad  salesmen 
as  compared  with  the  local  radio 
stations’  27  salesmen. 

Generally  speaking,  BAB  is  fight¬ 
ing  shy  of  TV  as  a  competing  me¬ 
dium  and  is  concentrating  on  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media.  Newspa¬ 
pers  appear  to  be  the  major  target 
becaase  of  the  large  volume  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  retail  field. 

105  Join  TvAB 

A  total  of  105  television  stations 
have  joined  Television  Advertising 
Bureau  (TvAB),  it  was  announced 
by  Richard  A.  Moore,  temporary 
chairman  of  the  bureau  founded  to 
increase  station  business  through 
local  and  national  spot  advertising. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
the  close  of  the  32nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  which  met  here  last  week. 


24  Pages  of  Ads 

The  May  26  issue  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (Ark.)  News  carried  24  full 
pages  of  advertising  for  the 
Belk-Jones  Company  announcing 
the  firm’s  third  anniversary.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  C.  Wright,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News,  “This 
is  the  largest  announcement  of 
this  kind  to  ever  appear  in  a 
single  issue  of  any  Arkansas  news¬ 
paper.” 
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COLOR 


As  Well  As  News 


Worthwhile  advertising  and  editorial  color  copy  warrant  the  use  of  inks  of 
maximum  strength  and  brilliance  and  cleanness  of  color.  That  the  newspaper  be 
as  timely  with  color  as  it  is  with  news  happenings  is  of  equal  importance  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  competition  for  reader  attention  of  color  television  and  magazine  color. 
Today’s  and  tomorrow’s  handling  of  newspaper  color  is  and  should  be  geared  to 
the  handling  of  news. 

Sinclair  &  Carroll  R.O.P.  Newspaper  Color  Book  inks  make  it  possible  for  the 
newspaper  to  faithfully  reproduce  color  copy  on  a  few  minutes’  notice.  By  cross¬ 
mixture  of  these  inks  you  have  available  right  in  your  plant  almost  every  color  of 
the  rainbow.  And  you  minimize  waste  because  you  cross  mix  only  enough  ink  for 
the  run. 

Write  for  our  Color  Book  and  for  press  run  tear-sheets  of  R.O.P.  newspaper 
color  reproduced  with  SINCLAIR  &  CARROLL  ink. 


SINCLAIR  6l  CARROLL  Co..  Inc 


440  W.  Superior  St. 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


591  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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TENSION  PLATE  LOCKUP 
atest  press  development  in  50 


Mkntk  City  YIeUomes  Press  lexers 

Tf^"— — — — ^ Uwv  Medtri  Efiipwwt 

on  Some  Cylinder  ^  ^  \ 


Uniflow  FoWor 


too 


UtViMM 
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Why  the  Heodiiiier®  Is 
the  Notion's  No.  1  Press 

rtMSION  PLATt  LOCKUP  IMPKOVtt 
QUAUTY  AMD  BUMOS  MCOMOMItS 

This  peteoted  feature  plates  securely  to  cyUnden  under 
uniform  tension,  eliminiuing  bowi^  or  budding,  and  preventing 
lifting  on  either  side  of  the  impression  contact  line. 

Records  from  every  part  of  the  country  prove  that  Tenskm  Plate 
IxKfcup  steps  up  production,  lengthms  plate  life,  saves  UaidDets, 
reduces  form  ioUct  wear  .  .  .  assures  better  register,  gives  sharp 
reproduction,  keeps  open  areas  clean . . .  reduces  web  breaks,  pro* 
vkks  quieter  opoation  by  eliminating  plate  slap,  and  increases 
safety. 

COLOKTROi,  SPtCIAL  CYUNDtRS  PRODUCE 
QUAUTY,  omit  WIDE  RANGE  Of  COiOII 

Fingertip  Colortrol  allows  pre-setting  of  ink,  and  adjusu  the  flow 
of  ink  to  every  column.  It  also  provides  page  cut-off.  Colortrol 
panels  are  conveniently  located  waist-high,  eliminating  climbing 
and  kneeling.  Shoukkr-hi^  panels  for  color  cylinders  similarly 
contribute  to  ease  of  operation. 

Multiple  types  of  cdor  arrangements — Half-Dedu,  Single  Color 
Cylinders,  Double  Half-Decks  and  Four-Color  Decks— allow  color 
to  be  printed  on  any  page. 

Portable  Color  Fountains — single-width  or  double-width — may  be 
used  on  any  black  printing  cou^. 

Goss  color  fountains,  having  four  compartments,  permit  the  print¬ 
ing  of  four  different  colors  on  the  same  cylinder — with  a  minmum 
of  only  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ink. 

Continuous  Ink  Feed  System  provides  an  even  flow  of  ink  at  all 
press  speeds. 

SIMPLE,  SURE,  AUTOMATIC  .  .  . 

GOSS  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 

Production  charts  attest  the  outstanding  performance  of  the  Goss 
Paster  at  sustained  high  speeds. 

The  entire  operation  of  this  improved  automatic  web  splicer  is 
marked  by  utmost  simplicity— just  three  push  buttons  (position, 
pre-drive,  pasted 

Constant  tension  is  maintained  during  the  entire  pasting  cycle  by 
the  Goss  Pneumatic  Tension  System.  The  super-sensitive  controb 
reduce  web  breaks  by  as  much  as  7S  percent. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDER 
DEUVERS  FOLDED-EDGE  FORWARD 

Rugged  mechanisms  are  mounted  in  Timken  roller  and  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  massive  frames.  Exclusive  Goss  features  include  encloeed 
folding  motion,  knife  bar  cantilever  springs,  dynamically  balanced 
folding  and  cutting  cylinders.  Folds  up  to  %  pages  coll^. 

PLUS-VALUES  IN  STRENGTH 
BUILT  INTO  EVERY  PART 

Every  part  of  the  HEADLINEF^has  been  etigineered  for  utmost 
streni^,  both  in  design  and  in  scientific  selection  of  matoiab.  The 
two-ton  pbte  and  impression  cyliitden  are  precision-machined  of 
heat-treated,  solid,  high  carbon  steel  forgings.  Dyiuunic  balancing 
guarantees  freedom  from  vibration. 

Pre-loaded  Timken  tapered  roller  bearings  absorb  both  radial  and 
end  thnist,  eliminating  all  play.  The  (kmMe-row  design  provides 
greater  bearing  surface  than  other  types  of  bearings. 

Rigid  impression  b  provided  by  Is^  eccentrics  mounted  in  the 
heavy  press  side  frames,  preventing  cylinder  jumps. 

Wide-toothed  helical  gears  (with  muhipfe  overlapping  teeth) 
transmit  maximum  power  with  minimum  loss,  in  a  rolling,  steady, 
positive  action.  Goss  gew  are  machined  from  extremely  hi^ 
tensile  strength  alloys  having  exceptional  wearing  properties. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  lINnois 

220  East  42M  Street  55  New  Mentfeoiery  Street 

New  Yerk  17,  New  Yerk  See  Freedsce  5,  CeMeraie 

Leedoe  t  Prestoe,  Eagieiid 

World's  forgwsf  manufacturor  of  nowspapor, 
magaxino  and  rotogravuro  prostos 
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Sues  to  Test 
j  Legality  of 
'  'Ldttery'  Ad 

Hartford. 

The  Connecticut  State  Superior 
Court  is  being  asked  to  determine 
whether  publication  of  certain  spe¬ 
cified  advertising  copy  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  the  state  lot¬ 
tery  laws. 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  only  newspaper  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Hardware  City,  started  a 
suit  May  25  to  test  legality  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  might 
corne  under  provisions  of  the  state’s 
anti-lottery  laws. 

In  the  past,  Connecticut  news¬ 
papers  have  been  obliged  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  to  drop  advertising 
of  varied  forms  of  guessing  games 
and  free  prize  promotions  after 
these  promotions  were  ruled  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 

State’s  Atty.  Albert  S.  Bill  is 
named  defendant  in  the  suit  filed 
by  the  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  and 
returnable  in  court  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  June. 

In  the  complaint  served  on  the 


prosecutor  it  was  stated  that  the 
Herald  is  asking  for  a  declaratory 
judgment. 

The  copy  in  question,  it  stated, 
had  been  submitted  by  L.  and  L. 
Super  Food  Stores,  a  wholesale  and 
retail  food  products  concern  in  New 
Britain.  The  complainant  said  the 
copy  advertises  the  fact  that  the 
firm  “will  give  away  on  May  29, 
1954,  102  free  prizes.” 

These  prizes  are  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  a  drawing,  with 
anyone  eligible  by  filing  out  a  card 
at  one  of  the  company  stores  on 
drawing  date. 

According  to  the  complaint,  it 
was  further  stated  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  that  to  be  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  drawing,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  anyone  to  make  a 
purchase  or  to  be  present  at  the 
drawing. 

L.  and  L.  Super  Food  Stores 
have  reportedly  stated  the  desire  to 
run  similar  advertisements  in  the 
plaintiffs  newspaper  in  the  future, 
particularly  each  year  during  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  advertising  the  fact 
that  it  will  hold  similar  drawings 
for  free  prizes  under  similar  con¬ 
dition. 


Solids  print  black  and  ovary  dot  and  serif  reproduce  faithfully,  because 
with  Tingua  press  packing  you  can  regulate  the  overall  gauge  of  the  packing 
to  fit  the  mechanical  condition  of  your  press.  lingua,  Brown  offers  the  widest 
range  and  number  of  press  packings  available  today.  Gauges  from  .012"  to 
.120"  that  make  up  into  108  different  combinations  of  gauges. 


COMBINO— An  extremely  durable 
clean  printing  laminated  blanket. 
Gauges.  .042".  .083",  .083". 

TOP  DRAV^SHEET— Is  firm,  durable, 
economical  and  of  long  life.  Gauges 
.016",  .025",  .030". 

CUSHION  CORK*— A  highly  resilient 
underpacking.  Gauges  .059",  to  085". 
TINGUCORK* — Much  firmer  than 
"CUSHION  CORK"  and  preferred 


where  precision  plates  are  available. 
Gauges  .032",  .055",  to  085". 
FOUNDATION— A  firm  durable  oil- 
proof  underpacking  laminated  by 
duPont  with  "Neoprene."  Gauges 
.032",  .040",  .053",  to  .085",  .120". 
COATED  TYMPAN  PAPER— The  coating 
by  The  Carborundum  Co.  gives  better 
register  and  measurable  savings  in 
down  time  on  runs  over  50,000. 


Tingue  Coated  Felt — Uncoated  Wool  Felt — Gold  Tympan  Draw- 
sheet— Improved  Satisfaction— Sterling— Korker  Under  Blanket. 


TINGULOK—  his  great  new  "clipper  lacing"  method  is  the  simplest 
system  for  blanketing  rotary  newspaper  presses. 

*Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  off. 
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‘The  plaintiff  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  said  advertising  copy 
and  enjoy  the  revenues  therefrom,” 
the  complainant  says,  but  is  ad¬ 
vised  by  counsel  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  advertising  might  in¬ 
volve  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  lottery  laws  of  this 
state. 

“Accordingly,  it  has  refrained 
from  accepting  such  copy,  pending 
a  judicial  determination  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 


HOP  Color 

continued  from  page  18 


290  pages.  The  five  daily  issues 
were  checked  on  a  partial  basis, 
with  some  pages  covered  every 
day,  and  others  on  a  selective  ba¬ 
sis.  This  made  a  grand  total  of 
706  pages,  including  120  color 
pages  covered  in  more  than  3,000 
interviews,  scientifically  balanced 
between  men  and  women. 

Color  .4dds  Impact 

In  undertaking  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  readership  study,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  to  determine  the  im¬ 
pact  of  color  in  newspapers.  How 
does  color  effect  readership  when 
used  for  editorial  units?  How 
does  it  effect  readership  when  used 
in  advertising? 

As  you  all  know,  readership  of 
advertising  and  editorial  material 
in  the  138  newspapers  which  had 
been  surveyed  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service  was  extremely  high. 

It  did  not  seem  possible,  prior 
to  this  study,  that  the  addition  of 
color  to  an  advertisement  could 
increase  readership  50%  to  100%, 
even  in  some  cases  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  over  black  and 
white.  The  one  thing  that  stood 
out  more  clearly  in  the  entire 
readership  study  was  the  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  of  color,  in  both  ed¬ 
itorial  matter  and  advertising,  and 
on  both  men  and  women. 

Retailers  too  can  recover  some 
of  their  engraving  cost  through 
the  ROP  Color  Service.  We  placed 
a  tear  sheet  of  a  Sentry  Food  ad 
in  one  of  the  weekly  color  files, 
offering  mats  at  $60.35,  plus  $30, 
Sentry’s  recovery  fee,  making  a 
total  of  $90.35,  for  complete 
printing  material  for  a  full  page, 
full  color  ad.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  this  is  far  below  the  cost 
a  retailer  would  have  to  pay  in 
any  of  our  subscribing  newspaper 
towns  to  produce  this  ad. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  news¬ 
paper  ordering  this  unit  for  one 
of  their  retailers  gets  only  three 
color  mats.  Since  there  is  no  black 
plate  used  in  the  color  area,  the 
black  plate  is  made  by  the  local 
newspaper  listing  items  and  prices 
which  his  retailer  wishes  to  run. 
Changes  can  be  made  up  to  the 
day  before  publication.  I  might 
also  mention  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  sold  this  unique  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  retailer  in  their  market. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  devel- 
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op  an  appetite  for  ROP  color 
among  advertisers  is  through  pro¬ 
motion  advertising.  The  Journal, 
for  example,  is  one  of  its  own 
best  customers  in  this  field. 

Here  is  an  ad  prepared  by 
Court  Conlee’s  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  ‘The  Three  Most  Powerful 
Pills  You  Can  Take,”  which  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  national  at¬ 
tention  and  also  rated  very  high 
in  our  Readership  Survey.  Court 
ran  the  ad  that  week  just  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reader  interest  of  pro¬ 
motion  ads  in  color. 

Color  Ads  Adapted 
A  number  of  our  color  promo¬ 
tion  ads  have  been  adapted  by 
ROP  Color  Service  subscribers 
for  use  in  their  own  newspapers, 
at  low  cost  and  with  gratifying 
results. 

Conversely,  our  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  scans  the  weekly  color 
file  for  color  subjects  from  other 
sources  which  may  be  adapted  to 
promotional  use.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  Miami  Daily  News 
fashion  feature  which  Court’s  de¬ 
partment  adapted  to  a  promotion 
page,  and  here  is  a  Lake  Shore- 
Vogue  Wright  page  which  was 
adapted  for  promoting  our  Sunday 
Home  Section. 

In  your  contacts  with  the  sales 
staff  and  with  advertising  accounts 
you  service,  you  may  see  many 
opportunities  to  translate  pages 
from  this  file  into  linage  for  your 
newspaper.  Certainly,  a  clever 
adaptation  of  an  existing  ad  u 
simpler,  cheaper,  and  easier  to 
sell  than  creating  a  brand  new  ad 
— because  in  most  instances  the 
ad  in  the  service  represents  sound 
merchandising  thinking  in  some 
other  city  and  probably  carries  its 
own  story  of  selling  success. 

I’d  like  to  recommend  that  each 
of  you  whose  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribe  to  ROP  Color  Service,  ar¬ 
range  to  clear  one  hour  each  week 
to  go  through  the  weekly  file  for 
promotional  possibilities,  editorial 
suggestions  and  advertising  poten¬ 
tialities. 

Color  Service  Stirs  Interest 
We  feel  confident  that  the  Col¬ 
or  Service  has  played  an  important 
part  during  the  past  year  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  interest  in  newspaper 
color.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  are  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  growth  of  color, 
particularly  in  the  mechanical 
field,  and  with  the  greater  use 
and  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers,  the  demand  for 
newspaper  color,  the  demand  for 
color  advertising,  can  do  but  one 
thing  and  that  is  go  upward.  If 
newspapers  hope  to  hold  their  en¬ 
viable  position  as  a  leading  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  they  must  prepare 
to  offer  the  ever-growing  giant 
“advertising-in-color,” 

■ 

Runs  Auto  Edition 

The  Hays  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
on  May  21  published  its  fourth 
annual  automotive  edition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  B.  Roberts,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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IN  HIGH-FIDELITY  ENGRAVING 

The  Scan-a-graver 

The  Scan-a-sizer 

The  Variable 
Response  Unit 


•  •  .• 


•  ••  • 


[list  six  vears  ago  F'airchilcl  intrcKliiced  the  Scan-a-graver.  Before 
loitg.  tnanv  small  and  inedium-si/ed  lu  wspapers  had  th«‘ir  ow  n 
engraving  facilities  and  were  al)l«‘  to  make  wider  use  ol  pictures.  The 
^  low  cost  and  fast,  faithful  reproduction  of  «‘U‘ctronii'  engraving  made 
it  possible.  Since  then.  Kairchild  rt“s»‘arch  has  prenhiced  many  major 
improvements  in  tlu-  Scan-a-graver.  and  made  them  available  to  all  users. 
NOW,  Fairchild  brings  von  the  latest  dexelopments  in  the  rapidly 
grow  ing  science  of  electronic  engraving; 


THE  SCAN-A-SIZER  is  an  electronic  engraving  machine  that  will  automati- 
calb  enlarge  and  reduce  copv  as  it  engraves.  It  will  provid*'  a  selection  of  H.5-  and 
120-liTie  scTeens.  and  produc<>  halftones  as  large  as  11"  b\  14". 

THE  VARIABLE  RESPONSE  UNIT  will  o|X‘rat<*  in  conjunction  with 
either  the  Scan-a-graver  or  the  Scan-a-sizer.  It  will  gi\(>  vou  |irecise  el«‘ctronic 
control  of  the  tonal  values  in  an  engraving  to  bring  out  detail  or  create  emphasis, 
aiul  to  com|X‘nsate  for  variations  in  inks  and  pajx'r. 


THEM  ALL  AT  THE  A.N.P.A.  MECHAHICAL  COMFEREHCE^ 


Not  all  plu)t{)graphs  are  perfect.  Not  all  inks  and  papers  react  the  same 
way  to  give  perfect  reproduction.  Now  von  can  compensate  for  variations 
in  photographic  copy  and  mechanical  media  hv  varying  tonal  \alnes 
and  dot  structure  during  the  engraving  process. 

The  Fairchild  Variable  Hesponse  Unit  introduces  a  new  concept  of 
high-fidelity  engraving.  It  gives  yon  electronic  control  of  the  details,  the 
contrasts  and  the  emphasis  in  a  halftone— to  recreate  the  impact  of  the 
original  scene  for  the  newspaper  reader. 

Technically,  the  N’ariahle  Uesjionse  Unit  will  let  von  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  nnmher  and  definition  of  the  gray  values  in  any  brightness 
range  of  the  illustration— to  get  sharper  or  better  highlights,  more  middle 
v  alues,  m«)re  detail  in  the  shadows,  or  more  or  less  contrast.  The  degree 
of  this  control  is  greater  than  has  ever  been  possible  by  any  other  means. 
The  unit  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  either  the  Scan  a-graver  or  the 
Scan-a-si/er.  It  will  be  available  for  leasing  in  1955. 


VARIABLE  RESPONSE  UNIT 

provides  COMPLETE  CONTROL  of  gray  values 


ENLARGES  and  REDUCES  a  utomatically 


LEASING  PROVIDES 
EQUIPMENT  FLEXIBILITY 

Lessees  of  Fairchild  equipment  always  have 
the  option  of  selecting  the  equipment  that  is 
best  suited  for  their  job  — whether  it  is  the 
Standard  or  Cadet  Scan-a-graver,  the  new 
Scon-o-sizer,  or  any  other  machine  that  will 
be  developed  in  the  future.  There  are  no 
problems  or  costs  of  obsolescence  or  depre¬ 
ciation  under  o  Fairchild  lease.  This  protec¬ 
tion  is  especially  valuable  in  a  young  and 
growing  field  like  electronic  engraving. 


*  If  you're  looking  for  the  latest  production  methods,  but 
don’t  wont  to  run  the  risk  of  quick  obsolescence,  find  out  more 
about  Fairchild's  leasing  arrangement.  The  Scon-o-sizer  and 
Scon-o-grover  ore  electronic  machines  that  produce  low-cost. 


the  latest  (level()|)ment  in  the  rapidly  nn>w- 
inn  field  of  electronic  enuravinji  —  the  new  Fairchild 
Scan-a-si/er!  Thi.s  machine  — to  he  available  in  19.55  — 
will  enlarge  or  reduce  orit^inal  copy  as  innch  as  41/2 
times— and  produce  Scan-a-ijras  ini's  as  larne  as  11"  x 
14".  New,  dramatic  t'ditorial  formats  and  advertising 
lasonts  are  possible. 

Von  can  n.se  the  Scan-a-si/,er  to  produce  high-cpiality 
halftones  for  yonr  job  shop,  too.  Jnst  shift  gears  and 
change  from  H.5-line  to  12()-lin(‘  screen.  New  simjtlified 
controls  on  tin*  Scan-a-si/er  give  yon  imjtroved  tone- 
scale  sensitivity.  Difficult  copy,  (‘ven  Hat-monnted  art¬ 
work  as  big  as  IS"  \  22'  2",  can  he  faithfully  rei>rodnced. 
The  machine  is  easy  to  rtperate  and  produces  the  same 
high  (piality  plastic  engravings  that  have  made  previrais 
iiuxlels  of  the  Scan-a-graver  so  snccessfnl. 


CfiMERft  OND  INSTRUMENT 


corporution 


Stan-a-Kravings  can  be  mniintecl  tlircctU  on  tlie  cast.  Donble-faccd  Scofcli  tape  lioUls  tin-  plastic  ent  securely 


Direct  printing  from  I 

flexible  Scan-a-gravings  I 

gives  sparkling  halftones.  \ 
Late  cuts  don't  hold  up 
composing  and  stereo  rooms 


improve  reproduction  quality 
.  cut  presstime  rush 


Direct  printing  from  Scan-a-gra\  ings  a,ssnr<\s  clean,  sharp  reproclnc- 
tion  ()l  editorial  or  acKcrtising  illn.strations.  None  ot  the  cU'tail  is  lost  in 
mats  or  stereos.  I'hese  plastic-  ents  are  monnted  on  the-  stc’rcm  just  as 
the\  c-oine  Irom  the  Sean-a-'j;ra\ er. 


Last  minntc’  presstime  rnshes  heean.se  of  late  ents  are  c'liminatc'cl 
w  hen  yon  re  using  Scan-a-gra\  ings.  Mats  are  rolled  '\  ith  blanks  in  the 
page  lorm,  stereos  arc'  cast  and  thc'ii  delixc'rc'd  to  the'  pressroom  in  an 
even  How— rather  than  being  held  np  waiting  tor  ents.  When  the  ents 
arrive*  Irom  the  .Sean-a-grav er  thc'v  can  he  monntc'd  on  the  sterc'o, 
right  on  the  jiress  il  neeessarv  . 


Wben  c-iils  arc  late.  IcM-k  up  forms  vvitb  blank 
bases  in  position:  .Sean-a-graviiips  are  ease  to 
mount  on  stc-reos  and  give  bc-tti-r  rc-pnalnetion. 


0  Thousanc/$  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  now 
prinfing  direct  from  Scon-o  grovings  for  better  quofity 
reproduction.  Get  the  full  story  about  the  Scon-o-grover 
and  /earn  bow  it  con  be/p  solve  some  of  your  mechanical 
problems  by  writing  today  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  In¬ 
strument  Corporation,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
Department  100-88 
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Supersonic  Processing 
Of  Classified  Copy 


'  By  Herbert  E.  Lawrence 

One  problem  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  share — the  problem  of 
supersonic  handling  of  classified 
advertising  copy — has  been  solved 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
Times,  by  establishing  an  extreme¬ 
ly  compact  copy  desk,  has  assured 
itself  of  high  efl^iency  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  errors  in  a  total  of  16,- 
012,302  lines  in  1953. 

Larry  Colburn  heads  the  Times’ 
copy  desk  staffed  by  five  full  time 
personnel  and  five  part  time  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  desk  is  located  centrally  in 
the  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“We  are  between  telephone 
sales,  voluntary,  and  the  outside 
salesmen’s  departments,”  Mr.  Col¬ 
burn  pointed  out.  “Three  desks 
stand  abreast  of  each  other.  They 
stand  parallel  to  the  building  wall 
about  15  feet  away  from  it.  The 
first  and  second  desks,  counting 
from  the  left,  are  occupied  by  fe¬ 
male  censors.  Mine  is  the  third 
desk  up  against  the  proof  file. 

“Behind  these  desks  there  is  a 
small  space  and  then  the  sorting 
table,  which  is  a  board  attached 
to  the  top  of  an  extended  window 
sill.  The  Rand  file  is  operated  by 
the  credit  department. 

“The  tube  to  the  composing 
room  is  at  the  end  of  the  sort¬ 
ing  table  to  the  left.  Between  the 
tube  and  the  Rand  is  the  stub 
pigeon  hole  file.  Into  this  file  go 
the  stubs  from  sub  and  lifts  and 
sub  and  kills.  At  a  right  angle 
to  the  left  of  these  main  three 
desks  are  two  more  desks.  The 
first  one  is  handled  by  a  kill  girl. 
And  the  other  one  pertains  to  error 
copy  that  is  also  handled  by  a  girl. 

“In  front  of  the  three  desks  is 
a  double-rowed  sorting  box.  It  is 
into  these  boxes  that  the  part-time 
copy  clerks,  all  college  students, 
sort  the  copy.  These  boxes  are 
labeled  as  follows:  Daily  Changes, 
Daily  New  Starts,  Future  Changes, 
Future  Starts,  Sunday  Changes, 
Sunday  Starts,  Kills,  Proofs.” 

Typical  Day’s  Operation 

Take  a  typical  weekday  to  see 
how  the  system  functions. 

“It’s  not  too  busy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  except  around  12  when  we 
make  the  bulldog  deadline.  We 
have  one  part  time  copy  boy  come 
in  every  afternoon  to  assist  us,” 
Mr.  Colburn  related.  “On  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  we  have  more  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  load  of  Sunday 
copy. 

“Our  copy  clerk  picks  up  from 
all  the  departments  and  distributes 
the  copy  into  the  baskets.  All 
daily  changes  are  put  into  one  of 
the  copy  censor’s  boxes  by  the  clerk 
after  the  copy  has  been  first  dis¬ 


tributed.  New  starts  are  picked  up 
by  the  credit  men.  They  check  to 
see  if  the  advertiser’s  name  is  on 
the  Rand.  If  it  is,  they  owe  the 
company  money,  and  the  ad  goes 
back  to  the  salesman.  Otherwise 
the  copy  goes  into  the  censor’s  box. 

“After  the  censor  has  checked 
the  copy  it  goes  into  one  of  two 
baskets.  One  basket  is  for  agate 
and  the  other  is  for  all  those  with 
type  sizes  ranging  over  agate.  The 
sorter  (copy  clerk)  picks  up  the 
copy  from  the  basket,  and  takes 
it  over  to  the  sorting  table.  There, 
he  sorts  it  according  to  the  classi¬ 
fication,  checks  the  date  (he  makes 
sure  that  all  copy  is  for  the  next 
day — crimes  being  a  morning  pa¬ 
per)  and  sends  it  up  the  tube  to 
the  composing  room.” 

“Mr.  Colburn  rates  the  daily 
deadline  a  crisis  period. 

“At  5:30  on  weekdays  we  make 
deadline  pickup  for  the  late  morn¬ 
ing  edition.  The  clerk  goes  down 
to  the  sale.smen  picking  up  the 
copy  from  the  division  boxes. 
Every  division  has  several  boxes 
into  which  they  put  their  copy. 

“After  he  has  brought  it  to  the 
copy  desk  for  processing  he  goes 
into  voluntary  and  telephone  sales. 
When  the  copy  load  gets  steep, 
I  pitch  in  and  help  the  copy  clerk 
sort.  And  all  the  while  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  walking  is  main¬ 
tained.  This  speeds  up  the  assem¬ 
bly  line  process.  The  censors,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  long  experience  can 
speedily  scan  the  copy  and  check 
it  for  conformance  to  Times  and 
L.  A.  Newspaper  regulations.” 

Peak  Periods 

Thursday  and  Friday  nights  are 
peak  periods.  Sunday  copy  is 
process^  Thursday  night  after 
making  Friday  deadlin'e.  For  that 
purpose  extra  copy  clerks  are  on 
hand. 

“On  Friday  night,  when  all  the 
copy  for  Sunday  is  processed,  our 
entire  staff  is  on  hand,”  Mr.  Col¬ 
burn  continued.  “We  also  have  a 
girl  who  checks  all  the  release 
proofs.  The  kills  girl  leaves  at  5. 
And  in  her  place  I  set  up  a  Mon¬ 
day  copy  processing  desk.  After 
I  censor  the  Monday  copy  I  put 
it  into  a  pigeon  hole  file.  The  copy 
is  broken  down  into  the  major 
classifications.  As  for  example  the 
first  slot  covers  1-104,  second  105- 
1 17,  and  so  forth. 

“This  makes  the  sending  up  of 
this  copy  on  Saturday  very  simple. 
Remem^r,  all  this  going  on  while 
Sunday  is  being  sent  through  by 
the  main  copy  desk.  On  the  left 
of  the  Monday  desk,  where  the 
error  copy  is  handled  another  op¬ 
eration  is  going  on.  A  part-time 
clerk  devotes  his  time  there  to  the 
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looking  up  of  clippings.  These 
clippings  are  for  the  stubs  of  sub 
&  lifts,  and  sub  &  kills.  They  are 
taken  from  the  Saturday  bulldog. 
The  salesmen  do  not  get  any  cop¬ 
ies  of  these  page  proofs,  and  thus 
we  must  find  them. 

“Action  is  comparatively  slow  in 
the  afternoon,  but  when  the  sales¬ 
men  come  in  from  their  terri¬ 
tories  at  4:30  the  tempo  picks  up. 
One  copy  clerk  remains  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  sorting  desk.  Two 
remain  out  front.  One  picks  up 
while  the  other  distributes  the  copy 
into  the  baskets.  And  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  ripping  off  of  stubs. 
Another  clerk,  who  could  be  called 
a  trouble  shooter,  takes  back  error 
copy.  It  is  also  his  job  to  try  to 
straighten  out  problems  the  sales¬ 
men  encounter  when  preparing 
copy. 

4  Men  on  the  Rand 

“The  Rand  is  manned  by  four 
credit  men  who  are  busy  check¬ 
ing  copy.  And  so  our  desk  goes 
into  full  operation.  We  can  handle 
about  500  pieces  of  copy  per  hour. 
That  is,  from  the  time  that  it’s 
put  into  the  baskets  until  it’s  on 
its  way  to  the  composing  room.” 

Mr.  Colburn  knows  that  many 
problems  arise  from  day  to  day, 
but  that  when  Sunday  Bulldog 
deadline  rolls  around  on  Friday 
night  any  bottleneck  would  be 
disastrous. 

“In  the  evening  the  flow  of  copy 
keeps  rising.  At  7:40  we  announce 
over  the  loudspeaker,  ‘Deadline  in 
five  minutes.’  This  is  the  deadline 
for  the  Sunday  bulldog.  We  take 
copy  Saturday  until  10:45  for  the 
final.  However  this  load  is  very 
light. 

“After  the  announcement  has 
been  made  the  salesmen  know  that 
they  have  five  minutes  to  wind  it 
up.  Then,  one  of  our  copy  clerks 
goes  to  all  departments  announc¬ 
ing  ‘Deadline’  and  picks  up  all  the 
copy.  We  have  30  minutes  to  get 
everything  to  the  composing  room. 

“We  do  take  copy  at  the  desk 
from  salesmen  for  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  deadline  with  the  o.  k. 
of  their  division  manager.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  That 


exception  is  the  Auto  Division. 
They  have  a  special  deadline  of 
8:15.  A  special  deadline  pickup 
is  made  and  we  must  have  all  of 
their  copy  up  by  8:30. 

Less  Than  $100  in  Errors 

“Our  work  is  by  no  means  done 
by  that  time.  We  take  the  Mon¬ 
day  sides  of  the  yellow  and  white 
forms  from  the  pigeon  file  and 
sort  them  down  to  their  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  yellow  forms  are  the 
Monday  cut-downs  of  the  Sunday 
ads,  while  the  white  are  the  last 
step  in  a  Sunday-Monday  change. 
The  Monday  new  starts  and  other 
sub  and  kill  changes  are  also 
sorted. 

“On  Saturday  we  send  these  ads 
through.  It  may  be  surprising  to 
record  that  although  we  handled 
1,035,284  pieces  of  copy  in  1953, 
broken  down  to  an  average  of  86,- 
284  per  month,  we  were  charged 
with  less  than  $100  in  errors. 

“Even  though  our  peak  months 
are  May  and  August,  when  we  put 
out  42-page  Sunday  elassifieds,  our 
system  has  never  faltered.”  And 

Mr.  Colburn  recalled  that  a 
methods  engineer  said  the  “setup 
is  as  efficient  as  it  will  ever  get.” 

■ 

$141,500  Paid  Out 
In  Insurance  Plan 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  insurance  program  in  De¬ 
cember,  1929,  by  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  associated  publications 
and  departments,  a  total  of  $141,- 
500  has  been  paid  to  beneficiaries. 
This  is  shown  by  a  year-end  re¬ 
port  of  the  Travelers  lasurance 
Company  with  which  this  group 
insurance  is  placed. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  employes 
or  80%  of  those  eligible  are  now 
insured  for  the  full  $1,500.  Cover¬ 
age  for  the  entire  group  totals 
$759,000. 

During  the  past  10  years,  $77,- 
500  has  been  paid  to  beneficiaries 
under  provisions  of  the  program. 
During  this  same  decade,  employes 
contributed  $47,237.42  toward 
premium  costs. 
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CLASSmED  CLINIC 

ANCAM  Confab  Aims 
At  Stopping  Loss  Trend 

I  By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


CAMs  who  will  gather  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  ANCAM’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  June  20-24  in  New  Orleans 
will  be  in  no  mood  for  levity. 
Classified,  on  the  up  beat  for  more 
than  a  decade,  was  showing  a  loss 
of  14.4  per  cent  in  Media  Records’ 
52-city  report  for  April.  The  slump 
continued  in  May. 

Chief  culprit  for  the  loss  trend 
in  want  ads  is  ‘help  wanted’  which, 
for  the  month  of  April,  according 
to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
composite  report  on  employment 
ad  count,  was  down  45  per  cent 
against  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  That  CAMs  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job  of  building 
classified  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  replaced  all  but  14 
per  cent  of  the  45  per  cent  ‘help 
wanted’  decline  with  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

How  to  hurdle  the  still  rampant 
loss  will  be  the  chief  item  of  con¬ 
cern  during  the  four-day  meeting 
which  will  be  graced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  governor  of  Louisiana, 
a  publisher,  a  number  of  important 
classified  advertisers  and  most  of 
the  leading  CAMs  in  the  nation. 

A  series  of  “brass  tack”  ses¬ 
sions  are  planned  which  are  out¬ 
lined  here  for  the  benefit  of  CAMs 
who  may  not  yet  have  sent  along 
their  reservations  to  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans.  There  are 
many  musts  in  this  program  for 
CAMs  who  will  be  waging  an  up¬ 
hill  battle  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  schedule: 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  20 
■S  :00  P.M. — Cocktail  Party 

MONDAY,  JUNE  21 
9:30  A. M. — Call  to  Order — llii  Ste¬ 
phens,  General  Chairman. 

Address  of  Welcome  —  Robert  F. 
Kennon,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Roll  Call,  Announcements,  Commit¬ 
tee  Appointments,  Officer  8:  Com¬ 


mittee  Reports  —  Win.  Leopard, 
President  ANCAM. 

11:15  A.M. — "The  Challenge  to  Classi¬ 
fied” 

Worth  Wright,  CAM, 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune. 

11:45  A.M. — “Future  of  America” 

Film:  Produced  by  ANA. 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon — -Speaker: 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Publisher, 
Indianapolis  Star-News. 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 

2:00  P.M. — “Classified  Promotion” 

Barry  Urdang,  Promotion  Manager, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Martin  Burke,  Promotion  Manager, 
Nero  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune. 

3:00  P.M. — Panel  Discussion  on  Pro¬ 
motion. 

Moderator — Mack  T.  Christian,  CAM, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

3:30  P.M. — “How  Multiple  Listings  Af¬ 
fect  Classified” 

Ray  Smith,  Realtor,  Oakland,  Calif. 

4:15  P.M. — Panel  Discussion  on  Real 
Estate. 

Moderator — Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
CAM,  Oakland  Tribune. 

7:30  P.M. — Dinner-Dance. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  22 

9:30  A.M. — Assemble — Drawing. 

9:35  A.M. — “Classified  Production” 

Clarence  Capps,  Production  Manag¬ 
er,  Charlotte  Observer. 

10:15  A.M. — Panel  Discussion  on  Pro¬ 
duction. 

Moderator — Walter  Lehmann,  CAM, 
San  Antonio  Express-News. 

10:45  A.M. — “Classified  Advertising  Sells 
Used  Cars” 

Wm.  A.  Keller,  Used  Car  Manager, 
Lincoln-Mercury. 

James  A.  Downing,  Used  Car  Deal¬ 
er,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11:30.\.M. — Panel  Discussion  on  Used 
Cars. 

Moderator — Walter  Campbell,  CAM, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

12:30  P.M. — Award  Luncheon  (Members 
only) — Wm.  Leopard,  President. 

2:00  P.M. — Tour  of  New  Orleans. 

Group  Picture  during  tour  (Coffee 
and  Donuts  at  Old  French  Market 
following  tour). 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23 

9:30  A.M. — Assemble — Drawing. 

9:35  A.M. — “Credits  &  Collections” 

Richard  A.  Wills,  President,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  N'ewspaper  Controllers 
Association,  Controller,  Roanoke 
Times  and  IVorld-News. 

Robert  P.  Hunter.  \’.P.,  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  Association, 
Controller,  Birmingham  News. 

10:30  A. M.— Panel  Discussion — “Credits 
&  Collections” 

Moderator — Hal  Deadman,  CAM, 
Charleston  Daily  Mail. 
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1 1 :00  A.M. — “Personnel  Evaluation” 

Byron  B.  Harless,  Personnel  Consul¬ 
tant  and  Industrial  Psychologist, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

11:30  A.M.— 

Panel  Discussion  “Personnel” 

Moderator — O.  L.  Hurlburt,  CAM, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon:  Annual  Business 
Meeting. 

Election  of  Officers,  Wm.  Leopard, 
President. 

2:00  P.M. — Split  Session  Meetings. 

Har  Henry,  CAM,  S'an  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News. 

Moderator,  Non-Metroixilitan  Group. 

VV'ra.  Carr,  CAM,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Moderator,  Metropolitan  Group. 

4:30  P.M. — Return  to  Conference  Room. 

Exhibit  Awards  —  Israel  Weinstein, 
Exhibits  Chairman. 

Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 

5:15  P.M. — Cocktail  Party 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  24 
9:30  A.M. — Assemble — Drawing 
9:35  A.M. — “Your  Questions  Answered” 

Tony  Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle, 

Panel  Chairman. 

*  *  * 

‘Too  Late  to  Classify”:  “Be  My 
Guest”  is  the  promotion  line  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  in  a  full-page  ad  which 
points  out  that  “27,951  families  say 
‘Be  My  Guest’  to  each  and  every 
Republican  classified  advertiser.” 
There’s  some  good,  sound  ‘reason 
why’  copy  that  follows  too.  .  .  . 
“Will  your  ad  be  an  ‘intruder’  or  a 
‘guest?’  The  answer  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  furnishes  the  reason 
for  the  outstanding  results  obtained 
by  Republican  classified  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  classified  ad  pages  are 
‘welcome  guests’  in  the  homes  of 
every  Republican  reader.  By  their 
very  nature,  classified  ads  are 
sought  after  by  the  reader.  Few,  if 
any  other  forms  of  advertising,  en¬ 
joy  this  advantage.  In  this  section 
you  will  find  more  than  400  ads. 
Most  of  them  placed  by  your 
friends-neighbors.  They’ve  discov¬ 
ered  Want  Ads  are  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gains  in  Advertising!” 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News 
Sentinel  and  Journal  Gazette  came 
forth  with  a  20-page  classified  auto¬ 
motive  special  .section  featuring  a 
color  front  and  back  page.  The 
section  ran  May  21  and  May  22. 
On  May  21  st,  under  the  News- 
Sentinel  masthead,  it  sported  a  red 
road  map  of  the  vacation  area  with 
the  heading:  “Vacation  Bound?” 
On  May  22nd  it  appeared  under 
the  Journal  Gazette  banner  and 
carried  a  green  front  page  with  a 
different  treatment  of  the  vacation 
driving  angle.  Add  the  two  and 
there  are  40  pages  of  used  car  spe¬ 
cial  advertising! 

Librarian  Aids  CAM 
On  Realtors'  Ad  Page 

Business  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  teamed  up  in  the  May  11 
issue  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times  to  create  a  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisement  which  brought  compli¬ 
ments  from  each  of  the  24  adver¬ 
tisers  concerned. 

CAM  George  J.  Westrich  sold 
the  Racine  Realtors  Listing  Ex¬ 
change  an  idea — a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  copy  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  a  venture  in  which 
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all  members  list  their  properties 
together. 

Mr.  Westrich  turned  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  library  and  found  that 
the  department,  now  under  reor¬ 
ganization  by  Esther  C.  Christen¬ 
sen,  could  supply  only  part  of  his 
needs.  But  Mrs.  Christensen,  a 
former  reporter  and  editor  recently 
assigned  to  develop  the  Journal’s 
department  of  editorial  research, 
saw  that  a  successful  advertising 
project  would  also  enrich  her  files. 
So  the  liaison  began. 

Personal  information  forms  were 
hurried  to  Ken  Bergan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Exchange,  and  24  bro¬ 
kers  set  down  the  facts  of  their 
business,  personal  and  social  lives. 
New  pictures  and  cuts  were  made 
to  replace  dated  ones. 

Next  step  was  to  supply  profes¬ 
sional  copy,  condensed,  yet  com¬ 
plete,  with  no  two  biographies 
alike.  Mr.  Westrich  turned  to 
Frank  H.  Lovell,  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Lovell  looked  over  his  busy 
staff,  writing  not  only  for  the  daily 
but  the  Journal’s  new  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin.  He,  too,  turned  to  the  li¬ 
brary.  Mrs.  Christensen  wrote  the 
copy. 

Each  three-inch  cut  carried  three 
inches  of  facts,  including  names  of 
children,  religious  and  community 
activities,  hobbies,  professional 
history. 

■ 

Outlay  of  $100,000 
Precedes  Daily 

Uriah,  Calif. 

An  additional  investment  of 
nearly  $100,000  has  enabled  the 
transformation  of  the  thrice-weekly 
Redwood  Journal-Press  Dispatch 
into  a  daily  appearing  five  times 
weekly,  reports  B.  A.  Cober,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  expenditures  went  for  mod¬ 
ern  printing  and  communications 
equipment,  additional  plant  space 
and  shop  revisions,  Mr.  Cober  ad¬ 
vised.  The  move  gave  MendiKino 
County  its  only  daily. 

Installations  include  a  teleprint¬ 
er  tape  perforator,  new  Intertype 
with  tape  feed,  and  a  new  Goss 
web-jjerfecting  eight-page  press. 

Streamlining  of  production  in 
added  space  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  B.  O.  Foster,  mechanical 
superintendent.  Further  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  added. 

General  advertising  rates  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  while  circula¬ 
tion  prices  were  advanced  to  $12 
yearly,  home  delivery,  or  $9  by 
mail.  Mr.  Cober  advised.  Arundel 
H.  Keane  is  managing  editor,  and 
H.  M.  Ivey  city  editor  with  Brad¬ 
ford  Wilson  advertising  manager. 
United  Press  Wire  facilities.  Tele¬ 
photo  service  and  NEA  features 
have  been  contracted  to  bring 
more  news  to  the  expected  larger 
audience. 

The  Redwood  Journal  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  weekly  in  1929  and 
subsequently  absorbed  the  Ukiah 
Republican  Press,  established  in 
1876,  and  the  Dispatch  Democrat, 
established  in  1860. 
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This  message  is  the 
sixth  of  a  series 
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What  do  jet-powered  transports 
offer  America  ? 


The  history  of  American  aviation — i)oth  military  and 
commercial— has  been  one  of  constant  improvement  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  is  apparent  that  such  progress  has  led  into 
a  new  era — that  of  jet  propulsion. 

The  growth  and  improvement  of  the  "piston”  engine  have 
been  major  factors  in  bringing  the  science  of  flying  to  its 
present  stage.  The  piston  engine  will  continue  to  do  valiant 
serv  ice.  However,  it  is  nearing  the  acme  of  its  power  potential. 
The  new  speeds  and  new  altitudes  for  which  aviation  is 
reaching  can  only  be  achieved  with  the  turbojet  engine, 
ramjets  or  rockets. 

Already  the  fighter-interceptor  forces  of  the  nation  are 
converted  almost  100  per  cent  to  jet  propulsion.  The  Iwmber 
forces  are  moving  closer  to  that  goal.  More  than  600  six-jet 
Boeing  Stratojet  medium  bombers  have  l)een  delivered  to 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Wings  at  many  bases  are  now 
"all  jet.”  First  production  models  of  the  Boeing  B-52  eight-jet 
Stratofortress  have  come  from  the  production  lines.  They  will 
add  a  still  more  powerful  punch  to  the  nation’s  defense. 

The  next  logical  step  is  the  introduction  of  jet-powered 
tanker-transjKvrts.  Such  aircraft  would  complement  today’s 
jet  fighters  and  boml)ers.  They  would  l)e  able  to  accompany 
the  fast  new  warcraft,  matching  their  altitude  and  speed  and 
refueling  them  in  flight.  Such  aerial  refueling  greatly  extends 
the  range  and  effectiveness  of  lM)th  fighters  and  l)omlH*rs. 

In  addition,  military  logistics  would  gain  from  having 
jet  trans|)ort8  for  the  swift  movement  of  tr<K)ps  and  cargo. 

In  commercial  air  trans[M)rtation  the  primary  apfieal  is 
speed.  People  no  longer  fly  for  the  thrill  of  flying — they  fly 
to  save  time.  Reduction  of  coast-to-<‘oast  flying  time  from 
24  hours  to  19  hours  then  to  12  hours  an<l  to  8  or  9  has  l»een 
accompanied  by  ever-increasing  numl»ers  of  |>e«>ple  using  this 
service.  It  is  obvious  that  jet  s|>eed  permitting  4  to  6  hours 
transcontinental  service  would  give  a  still  greater  stimulus  to 
commercial  aviation.  Transocean  flying  equally  would  gain 
increasing  popularity  with  jet  trans|x>rt  s|)eed.  And  to  speed, 
the  jet  transport  adds  smooth,  vibration-free  flight. 


All  these  fetors  convinced  the  Boeing  Airplane  Conijiany 
that  there  was  definite  need  for  a  jet  tanker-transport.  Early 
in  1952  the  company  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $15,000,000 
from  the  firm’s  own  funds  for  the  designing  and  building  of 
a  prototype  jet  airplane  capable  of  being  adapted  into  a 
military  tanker-transport  or  a  commercial  transport  model. 

This  was  not  a  unique  step  in  Boeing  history.  In  the 
early  ’thirties  the  company  put  a  substantial  amount  of  its 
financial  resources  into  a  revolutionary  airplane — the  proto- 
ty|)e  from  which  the  B-17  Flying  Fortress  was  developed  in 
time  for  decisive  action  in  World  War  II. 

The  Boeing  jet  tanker-transport  prototype  has  been  rolled 
from  the  factory  for  its  testing  program,  and  is  expected  to 
be  in  the  air  within  the  next  few  weeks,  following  some  delay 
due  to  a  minor  mishap  during  taxi  tests.  It  is  a  swept-wing 
airplane  with  four  powerful  jet  engines  mounted  in  pods 
under  the  wing.  It  will  cruise  in  the  550-mile-per-hour  range 
and  will  fly  at  altitudes  up  to  40,000  feet.  It  is  designed  to 
use  present  airport  runways.  It  will  carry  high  payloads — 
either  in  fuel  for  refueling  other  aircraft,  military  loads,  or 
commercial  passengers  and  cargo. 

Boeing  was  in  fMvsition  to  undertake  this  project  because 
of  its  unparalleled  experience  in  designing,  building  and  test¬ 
ing  multi-jet  aircraft  and  conventional  transports.  In  the 
latter  category  it  has  delivered  more  than  500  KC-97  tanker- 
transports  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  c<»mpany  is  also  in  position  to  move  swiftly  and 
smoothly  int«>  prmiuction  of  the  jet  tanker-transport.  It  has 
the  know-how  and  the  skilled  personnel.  The  transition  from 
the  present  type  tanker-transport  to  the  newer  jet  could  lie 
inatle  without  pro<luction  interruptions.  It  also  l>elieves  that 
commercial  production  could  be  integrated  with  military  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  advantage  of  Iwth.  The  military  has  always 
looked  w  ith  favor  on  a  mcxlern  up-to-date  commercial  transfKjrt 
system — available  for  military  use  in  time  of  emergency  as  it 
was  in  World  War  II. 

In  one  sense  the  idea  of  building  a  prototype  is  a  gamble. 
But  Boeing  feels  that  the  need  is  obvious — and  urgent. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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CUTLEl^'H/U'IMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Want  Better  Unit  Drive 


Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Control  System  for 
WICHITA  (KANSAS)  EAGLE 

R.  Hoe  &  Company  press,  4  units  and  one  folder  at  present.  Printing  capacity, 
45,000  copies  per  hour.  Two  additional  press  units  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
Units  are  now  being  added. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
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MILLIONS  OF  MAGAZINES 
A  MONTH 

The  C.  T.  Dearing  Printing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
produces  more  than  30,000,000  copies  of  a 
dozen  or  more  leading  magazines  a  month 
on  two  Cottrell  5-color  presses  and  two  Goss 
magazine  presses.  These  four  presses  repre¬ 
sent  $2  million  worth  of  precision  equipment. 
They  ore  completely  equipped  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  Drives  and  Control. 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


ress  renormance 


inching  and  threading  don't  draw 
current  through  the  unit  drive 
motors.  There’s  freedom  from 
troubles  such  as  changing  load 
adjusting  resistor  switches,  un- 
b2ilanced  loads,  circulating  cur¬ 
rents  and  excessive  peaks.  And 
your  own  electrician  can  service  this 
drive  and  can  service  this  control. 

The  C-H  Representative  has  a 
dramatic  and  compelling  story  to 
tell.  See  him  before  you  buy. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee 
1,  Wisconsin. 


imakes  sense  . . .  and  it  makes  sturdy  industrial  type  control 
ioney ...  to  look  for  the  simplest  components  known  to  every  plant 
id  most  dependable  unit  news-  electrician  . . .  and  together  giv- 
jper  drive  and  control.  To  look  for  ing  you  the  fundamental  needs, 
lything  e/sc  is  to  look  for  trouble.  Easy  inching  and  threading. 
This  hard  common  sense  is  lead-  smooth  acceleration  to  maximum 
^  more  and  more  experienced  pressrunningspeed,highefficiency 
ewspaper  men  to  the  Cutler-  at  running  speed,  perfect  synchro- 
[ammer  Unit  Control  system  for  nization  of  motors,  long  life,  free- 
nit  drive  motors  on  their  new  dom  from  trouble,  flexibility  .  . . 
nit  presses.  This  is  a  paired  sys-  all  these  are  yours  together  with 
an . . .  simple,  sturdy,  trouble-  specific  Cutler-Hammer  superior- 
lee  unit  a.c.  wound  rotor  motors  ities.  There’s  the  new  C-H  cam 
med  with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  drum  accelerating  device  with  72 
)rive  Control  made  up  of  simple,  speed  points.  There’s  the  fact  that 


A  Cutler-Hammer  "original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  quickly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for 
single  motor  drive  on  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press 
in  plant  of 

MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 

'The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we 
Ore  looking  forward  to  many  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation,"  says  Edgar  Arnold,  Jr.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Editor. 


PROMOTION 


Shaw  Designs  NNPA 
As  Industry's  Servant 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Better  service  to  more  readers 
— which  means  inevitably  better  re¬ 
sults  for  more  advertisers — will  be 
a  principal  aim  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
this  year. 

And  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidency  of  NNPA 
on  June  1,  hopes  to  accomplish 
this  aim  by  “making  the  talents 
and  facilities  of  NNPA  available 
to  all  newspapers  as  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  industry.” 

Those  “talents  and  facilities”  are 
not  inconsiderable.  Cliff  Shaw 
takes  the  helm  of  NNPA  at  a  time 
when  the  organization’s  member¬ 
ship  strength  is  at  a  record  high, 
more  than  400,  and  its  relations 
with  other  industry  groups  grow¬ 
ing  daily  stronger  and  more  inti¬ 
mate. 

It’s  natural  that  Cliff  Shaw 
should  think  of  the  reader  as  the 
newspaper’s  first  responsibility,  and 
therefore  as  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment’s  basic  responsibility.  Until 
he  became  promotion  manager  of 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulle- 
tin  in  1949,  he  had  spent  some  25 


years  as  a  reporter,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor. 

Cliff  is  a  mild  and  gentle  soul, 
but  when  he  believes  the  product 
itself  is  the  newspaper’s  best  pro¬ 
motion,  he  believes  it  fully  and 
firmly. 

Cliff  started  his  own  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  product  by  writing 
sports  for  his  hometown  newspa¬ 
per,  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 
while  still  in  high  school.  He  had 
been  born  in  Clearfield  Aug.  19, 
1901,  “with  a  built-in  claim  to 
some  minor  kind  of  fame:  I’m  the 
youngest  of  13  children.” 

From  high  school  Cliff  went  on 
to  Carnegie  Tech  and  Columbia. 
But  he  never  got  a  degree.  He 
had  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work. 
He  went  to  work  first  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Progress,  eventu¬ 
ally  became  city  editor. 

In  1933,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald.  In  1936.  he  went  to  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  to  help  start,  as  managing 
editor,  the  Cape  Cod  Colonial, 
first  daily  on  the  Cape. 

“When  the  Colonial  folded  in 


STROBOFLASH 


TELEFLASH 


Saves  Time  and 
Money  In  Your 
Photo  Department 


SR  Electronic  Flash  Equipment  is  used 
by  America's  leading  Newspapers  for 
both  color  and  black  and  white  photog¬ 
raphy  because  it  costs  less  .  .  .  less  In 
expensive  man  hours  and  less  in  money 
.  .  .  and  does  a  more  creditable  job. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  how 
you  can  save  time  and  money  in  your 
photo  department. 


STROBO  RESEARCH 

a)SI  NOITH  ]Slh  STRtIT  MIlWtUKtt  «  WISCONSIN 

♦  The  word  STROB  is  o  registered  frode 
morJi  for  high-speed  phofogrophic  Oosh 
equipment  built  by  Strobo  Research. 


Clifford  A.  Shaw 

1937,”  he  recalls,  “I  went  to  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  to  direct  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  new  city  charter  then 
being  conducted  by  the  Hew  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  -  Times.  My  only 
promise  was  that  the  job  would 
last  until  election,  about  10  months 
away.  I  stayed  eight  years,  cov¬ 
ered  city  hall  and  politics,  became 
city  editor.” 

Cliff  left  New  Bedford  in  1945 
to  join  the  city  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Bulletin.  He  became  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Company  in  1949  on  the 
death  of  Kenneth  S.  Seibert,  one 
of  the  early  members  of  NNPA. 

Aside  from  his  work,  Cliff’s 
only  hobbies  are  his  family  and 
music.  He  married  a  hometown 
girl,  Ona  Baughman,  who  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  work  of  the  Parent 
Teacher  Associations.  They  have 
two  sons,  Larry  Warner,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Floyd  Alan,  just  fin¬ 
ishing  junior  high.  If  you  should 
wander  some  Sunday  into  Cliff’s 
church,  you’ll  hear  him  singing 
solo  with  the  choir. 

For  NNPA’s  25th  Year 

Cliff  is  ambitious  that  this  year, 
its  25th,  see  NNPA  develop  as 
“the  promotion  department  of  the 
industry.” 

“Just  as  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  on  any  paper  serves  all  other 
departments,”  he  notes,  “so  NNPA 
wants  to  cooperate  with  all  organ¬ 
ized  groups  in  the  industry  to  help 
produce  better  newspapers  and  sell 
those  papers  as  the  best  medium 
of  communication. 

“At  our  Nashville  convention, 
we  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
promotion  department  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  agency.  We  do  our  best  work 
when  we  help  other  departments 
do  their  work  better. 

“This  year,  we  hope  to  encour¬ 
age  many  more  newspapers  to  put 
promotion  on  a  do-it-yourself  ba¬ 
sis.  Most  papers  do  some  kind  of 
promotion.  We  want  to  help  them 
organize  and  energize  these  pro¬ 
motions.  This  would  mean  better 
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business  for  them  and  a  better  sell¬ 
ing  job  for  the  whole  industry. 

“Newspapers  have  on  their  staffs 
—  editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  production  —  some  of  the 
best  minds,  soundest  businessmen, 
and  most  unselfish  community 
leaders  in  the  country.  They  form 
a  great  reservoir  of  talent  that 
could  be  used  more  effectively  to 
solve  our  industry’s  problems. 

“NNPA  hopes  to  effect  claser 
cooperation  among  our  best  minds 
and  abilities  to  help  all  newspa¬ 
pers  serve  their  readers  better.  By 
helping  to  produce  better  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  can  help  give  the  free 
world  the  backbone  of  spiritual  and 
economic  certainty  it  needs.” 

Nothing  to  Worry  About 

Using  a  negative  approach  to 
make  a  positive  point,  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  reassures  advertisers  that 
there’s  nothing  to  worry  about  in 
1954.  In  a  sprightly  folder,  it  urges 
them  to  “look  at  it  this  way,”  “this 
way”  being: 

In  1953,  98%  of  U.  S.  families 
did  not  move  into  new  homes  or 
apartments;  98%  did  not  buy  a 
food  freezer;  97%  did  not  buy  a 
room  air  conditioner;  97%  did  not 
buy  an  electric  range;  87%  did 
not  buy  an  automobile;  etc. 

Which  means  that  “in  1954 
there’s  selling  to  be  done,  and  it 
can  be  done — the  market  is  there — 
the  money  is  there.”  The  Iowa 
Poll  is  quoted  to  show  that  half 
the  families  in  the  state  plan  ma¬ 
jor  purchases  this  year. 

‘There  are  still  a  lot  of  unsold 
lowans  on  the  loose  with  money 
in  their  pockets,”  the  folder  urges. 
“You  can  sell  them!” 

And  if  you  just  multiply  this 
Iowa  story  by  just  about  every 
newspaper  market  in  the  country 
.  .  .  you  can  write  your  own  con¬ 
clusion.  This  is  a  good  promotion. 
There  ought  to  be  a  lot  more  like 
it  coming  out  of  newspaper  shops. 

Test  Market  U.  S.  A. 

A  lively  market  data  booklet  is¬ 
sues  from  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press  selling  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  ‘Test  Market  U.  S.  A.” 
Evansville  is  “located  in  the  ‘heart’ 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,”  the  booklet  in¬ 
forms,  because  it  is  only  65  miles 
from  Dundas,  Ill.,  which  is  the 
center  of  population.  The  booklet 
provides  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Evansville  market  in  quick  and 
readable  form.  It  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  advertisers  and  agencies, 
and  prove  highly  effective  for  the 
Evansville  papers.  Copies  can  be 
had  from  Fr^  Balz,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

■ 

City's  Report  Section 

PiQUA,  Ohio 

Piqua  Daily  Call  on  May  18 
ran  an  eight-page  section  prepared 
by  Joe  Klasman,  city  hall  reporter 
and  clerk  of  council.  It  was  an  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  city’s  activities 
paid  for  by  the  city. 
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Today’s  high  costs  and  delayed  replacements  make  it  more 
and  more  a  "must”  for  you  to  obtain  the  lowest  instance 
rate  and  the  maximum  in  fire  protection  at  a  justified  all 
over  expenditxire. 

There  is  a  personal  sense  of  responsibility  inherent  with 
C-O-TWO  Fire  Protection  Engineers  that  assures  you  of 
fully  adequate  firesafety ...  a  definite  plus  in  your  behalf. 
Whether  it’s  fire  detecting  or  fire  extinguishing... port¬ 
ables  or  built-in  systems ...  C-O-TWO  means  top  quality 
backed  by  experienced  engineering  that  results  in  operat¬ 
ing  superiority  for  you  at  all  times. 

With  C-O-TWO  Fire  Protection  Equipment,  simplicity, 
practicability,  longevity  and  minimum  maintenance  are 
built-in  features  that  guarantee  fast,  positive  action  the 
instant  fire  strikes.  Furthermore,  extensive  manufacturing 
and  field  installation  skills,  together  with  approvals  such 
as  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Factory  Mutual 
Laboratories,  Armed  Forces  and  Government  Bureaus  as¬ 
sure  you  of  the  finest  in  modem  fire  protection  equipment. 


Among  the  many  types  of  up-to-date,  fully 
approved  fire  protection  equipment  man¬ 
ufactured  by  C-O-TWO,-  the  following 
comprise  the  principal  items  on  the  market 
today: 


carbon  dioxide  type 
hand  and  wheeled 
portable  fire  extinguishers 


dry  chemicai  type 
hand  and  wheeied 
portabie  Are  extinguishers 


carbon  dioxide  type 
hose  rack  and  hose  reei 
fire  extinguishing  units 


built-in 

high  pressure  carbon  dioxide  type 
fire  extinguishing  systems 


WHEN  BUSINESS  STOPS  .  . .  INCOME  STOPSI 

Don’t  take  chances  with  your  investment  Sectire  the 
benefits  of  highly  efficient  fire  protection  engineering 
today . . .  oiu-  extensive  experience  over  the  years  is  at  your 
disposal  without  obligation.  Get  the  facts  nowl 


built-in 

low  pressure  carbon  dioxide  type 
fire  extinguishing  systems 


built-in 

smoke  fire  detecting  systems 


C-O-TWO  FIRE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

NEWARK  1  •  NEW  JERSEY 


built-in 

heat  fire  detecting  systems 


C-O-TWO  FIRE  EQUIPMENT  OF  CANADA,  LTD.  •  TORONTO  8  •  ONTARIO 
Sales  and  Service  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
AFFILIATED  WITH  PYRENE  AAANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


high  pressure  carbon  dioxide 
cylinder  recharging  equipment 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Baseball  Tips  and  Data 
Detailed  by  Experts 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard. 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  MUTUAL  BASEBALL  ALMA¬ 
NAC.  Edited  by  Roger  Kahn  and 

A1  Heifer.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 

Doublcday  and  Company.  254  pp.  $3. 

This  is  the  season  of  open  win¬ 
dows.  Through  them  come  the 
Summer  sounds  of  piano-playing, 
babies’  crying,  and  the  broadcasts 
of  baseball.  In  barrooms  and  at 
luncheon  tables  one  talks  of  bat¬ 
ting  averages,  pennant  chances, 
and  the  drama  of  baseball’s  spec¬ 
ific  plays. 

Consequently  this  new  “Baseball 
Almanac’’  is  strictly  in  season — 
with  its  records  and  current  sched¬ 
ules,  plus  tips  by  great  players  on 
how  to  watch  baseball  discerning¬ 
ly,  and  by  a  great  columnist  on 
how  to  cover  it  skillfully. 

How  does  a  sports  writer  cover 
a  game?  Well,  answers  Red  Smith 
in  his  chapter,  I  try  for  the  non¬ 
concentrating  impressions  that 
catch  the  special  flavor  of  the  show 
— “my  mind  receptive  to  those  im¬ 
pressions,  like  soft  wax.”  Red  is  a 
syndicated  writer  and  a  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Other  reporters  have  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  plays;  still  others  on 
strategy  and  breaks.  Precisely  how 
a  reporter  covers  a  game  depends 
on  what’s  expected  of  him,  and 
how  many  of  him  there  are. 

For  big  papers  and  big  games, 
there  may  be  a  man  writing  the 
lead  story  that  will  tell  who  won 
and  how;  another  doing  notes  and 
color;  two  others  assigned  to  the 
clubhouses,  and  another  describing 
the  crowd.  The  poor  guy  covering 
it  alone  for  a  smaller  paper  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  it  all,  for  less  pay.  He 
keeps  a  scorecard — a  sort  of  press- 
box  shorthand — in  which  every 
play  in  every  inning  is  coded  in  its 
little  square. 


Analyze  Strategy 

Then,  if  he’s  good  enough  and 
needs  to  file  an  analytical  over¬ 
night  after  his  whodunit  spot  story, 
he  will  analyze  the  strategy,  pitch 
by  pitch.  He  could  observe,  as  did 
Garry  Schumacher:  “In  the  fifth 
inning  when  the  Washington  Sen¬ 
ators  had  the  Detroit  pitcher  on 
the  ropes,  they  might  have  knocked 
him  out  of  there  if  they’d  been 
hitting  and  running.  I  think  the 
Senator’s  manager  was  a  little 
timid.” 

He’d  quiz  a  player  or  two  in  the 
showers  and  check  record  books 
for  firsts  and  repeats.  It  might  help 
his  style  if  he’d  read  the  line  Red 
Smith — as  current  as  they  come — 
recalls  in  this  book: 

“Watching  the  Cubs  beat  Nick 
Altrock,  pitcher  for  the  White  Sox, 
in  a  World  Series  game,  Charley 
Dryden  wrote  that  ‘poor  Nick  left 
the  yard  with  his  usually  sunny 
smile  hanging  down  like  a  torn 
pocket.’  ” 

Stan  Musial  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  explaias  in  this  volume 
what  to  watch  for  in  a  batter. 
Strong  hitters,  Musial  points  out, 
do  not  choke  up  on  the  bat,  their 
hands  several  inches  from  the  end, 
because  the  bat  is  too  heavy.  They 
could  get  more  power  with  a  light¬ 
er  bat  held  at  the  end.  Hitters  like 
the  Phils’  Richie  Ashburn  rarely 
try  to  overpower  the  ball.  Such 
choke  hitters  prefer  to  slap  the 
ball,  placing  their  hits  for  singles 
instead  of  home  runs. 

Musial  F.xplains 
Most  power  hitters  pull  their 
strokes.  That  means  that  a  left¬ 
hander  will  usually  pull  his  hits 
around  into  right  field.  For  a  right¬ 
hander,  it  means  pulling  the  ball 
into  left  field.  The  device  has  two 
advantages.  The  bat  meets  the  ball 
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dependability 


Breakfast  Briefs 

We  often  wondered  why  the 
Boston  newspapers  were  among  the 
worst  in  the  country,  and  now  we 
know.  What  they  have  lacked  are 
some  full-time  reporters. 


The  Mundt  committee  is  working 
diligently  to  end  the  McCarthy- 
army  bout.  It  is  highly  desirable  to 
get  the  ring  cleared  in  time  for  the 
scheduled  Gardner-Sinatra  fisticuffs. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


when  the  swing  is  at  maximum 
power,  and  the  fences  down  the 
foul  line  are  usually  closer  than  the 
fences  in  center  field. 

Weak  hitters  often  sweep  at  the 
ball.  They  use  their  entire  bodies 
but  little  wrist.  Good  wrist  action 
is  a  key  to  batting  success,  and 
there  isn’t  any  substitute  for  it. 
Weak  batters  also  follow  through 
poorly  and  tend  to  lunge  at  the 
ball.  They  end  up  swinging  off  bal¬ 
ance  Look  for  good  batters  to 
stride  with  pitch,  Musial  explains. 
They  step  in  to  meet  an  outside 
pitch,  and  step  back  from  an  inside 
pitch.  But  they  don’t  overstep. 
They  keep  their  eye  on  the  ball, 
right  up  until  the  time  it  hits  the 
bat. 

Outfielders  should  watch  bat¬ 
ters  carefully.  More  carefully,  per¬ 
haps,  than  sports  writers  need  to. 

It  made  interesting  reading  to  write 
rhapsodically  of  A1  Gionfriddo’s 
catch  in  the  1947  World  Series.  A1 
seemed  to  run  madly  almost  three 
miles  to  the  left  field  fence  to  grab 
off  a  fly  by  Joe  DiMaggio.  Yet 
Al’s  manager  probably  pointed  out 
to  him  after  the  game  that  if  he 
had  analyzed  the  situation  he 
would  have  been  standing  with  his 
breeches  against  the  left  field  fence 
before  DiMaggio  swung. 

Robin  Roberts  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Phils  writes  in  ‘The  Almanac” 
about  skills  to  look  for  in  pitchers; 
Roy  Campanella  of  the  Dodgers, 
on  catchers;  Phil  Rizzuto  of  the 
New  York  Yankees,  on  shortstops; 
A1  Rosen,  Ed  Stanky,  and  others, 
on  their  specialties.  Diagrams  of 
American  and  National  League 
parks  show  seating  arrangements 
and  batting  distances  from  the 
plate.  The  baseball  writer’s  “short¬ 
hand”  used  in  keeping  a  scorecard, 
and  typical  box  scores  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  analyzed. 

The  book  contains  a  concise  his¬ 
tory  of  baseball,  an  account  of  how 
the  big  leagues  are  run,  how  a  big- 
league  club  operates,  the  official 
1954  major  league  rosters  and 
schedules,  and  major  league  records 
for  1953 — and  the  official  all-time 
major  league  records.  It  is  a  highly 
useful  book. 

Prize  Articles  Digested 
In  1954  Awards  Book 

PRIZE  ARTICLES  1954:  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  Magazine  Awards,  ^ited 
by  Llewellyn  Miller.  N'ew  York;  Bal- 
lantine  Books,  Inc.  192  pp.  Papcr- 
bound.  35  cents.  Hardbound,  $2. 

At  a  finely  appointed  banquet  in 
New  York  last  week,  the  first  annual 
Benjamin  Franklin  Accolades  were 
bestowed  upon  seven  American 
writers  for  distinguished  work  in 
magazines  during  1953.  The  awards 
consisted  of  seven  .scrolls,  a  gold 
:  medal,  and  $3500.  The  prizes,  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  anonymous  donor,  are 
'  administered  by  the  University  of 
Illinois.  President  Lloyd  Morey 
■  presented  the  prizes. 

Simultaneously  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Accolades,  this  volume 


containing  substantial  digests  of 
the  articles  and  one  short  story 
honored,  was  released.  It  makes 
fine  reading  of  superb  reporting  and 
superior  writing. 

One  prize  went  to  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  for  “the  best  interpretation  of 
the  foreign  scene.”  His  work  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  eight-part  series  in 
Look  captioned  ‘The  World  1 
Saw.”  Another  award  went  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Whyte,  Jr.  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Fortune.  His  entire 
four-part  series  on  “the  Transients” 
is  reprinted  in  the  book.  It  is  an 
excellent  reporting  and  writing  job 
on  the  white  collar,  junior  exec¬ 
utives  of  American  business  who 
are  shunted  about  the  country,  fre¬ 
quently  living  in  such  mass  suburbs 
as  Levittown  in  Long  Island  and 
Park  Forest,  Illinois. 

Lincoln  Barnett,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  later  on  Life,  received  an 
award  for  his  six-part  series  in 
Life,  “The  World  We  Live  In.” 
The  part  reprinted  in  this  volume 
re<reates  with  distinguished  writ¬ 
ing  the  age  of  the  dinosaurs.  This 
first  volume  of  “Prize  Articles, 
1954”  forms  the  first  of  what 
should  prove  to  be  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  collection  of  distinguished 
fact-gathering  and  gifted  writing. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  1953 
L227-Page  Index 

The  1953  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Index,  which  records 
the  day  -  by  -  day  history  of  the 
world  in  all  phases  of  its  activity, 
has  just  been  published. 

Included  in  the  1,227-page  vol¬ 
ume,  which  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  2,225,000  words,  are  the 
summaries  of  more  than  half  a 
million  news  items,  according  to 
Joseph  C.  Gephart,  editor.  Each 
page  is  8*/4  x  11  inches,  three  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  set  in  six  point 
type. 

In  condensing  the  extensive 
amount  of  information  published 
in  the  Times  last  year,  TTie  Index 
has  arranged  the  material  in  strict 
alphabetical  order  according  to 
subjects;  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  the  summaries  under  each 
heading  appear  chronologically. 

There  are  approximately  3,500 
subject  headings,  950  geographical 
headings,  5,000  association  and  in¬ 
stitution  names,  5,000  company 
names  and  25,000  personal  names. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  name 
headings,  there  are  about  20,000 
other  names  in  special  listings. 

The  Index,  which  is  a  standard 
reference  work  in  many  libraries, 
colleges  and  universities,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  research  institu¬ 
tions,  newspapers  and  business  of¬ 
fices  over  the  world,  has  been 
published  consecutively  since  1913, 
when  it  appeared  as  a  quarterly. 

In  1930  monthly  and  annual  is¬ 
sues  were  started,  and  in  1948 
semi-monthly  editions,  with  a 
new  format  of  three  columns  to  a 
page  instead  of  two,  were  intro- 
;  duced. 
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Simple  illustrations  enable  the 
individual  to  learn  by  himself. 


Actually,  operation  of  a  teletypesetter  Perforator 
is  simple  enough  to  be  mastered  in  a  short  time  by 
almost  any  competent  touch- typist. 

With  this  new  manual  in  hand,  a  beginner  ought 
to  be  able  to  produce  useable  tape  a  day  or  two 
after  starting  instructions  and  be  able  to  produce 
over  400  lines  per  hour  after  only  six  months  of 
experience. 

Though  the  manual  is  written  primarily  for  the 
individual,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  supervisor 
or  instructor  who  is  establishing  a  training  course 
on  the  subject. 

Publication  of  this  manual  is  just  another  effort 
by  the  Teletyp)esetter  Corporation  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  help  operators  achieve  the  highest  level  of 
production  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Copies  of  the  Perforator  Operator’s  Training- 
Reference  Manual  have  been  sent  free-of-charge  to 
present  users  of  teletypesetter  apparatus  and  in 
the  future  copies  will  be  supplied  with  each  Per¬ 
forator  sold. 

Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  at  $1.50  (cost 
plus  handling  charges)  each  by  writing  to  Dept. 
E-6.  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  2752  North 
Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
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Be  sure  to  visit  our  Booth  56  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 

C ha! fonte-H addon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  June  7-9. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Ridicule  Not  Enough 
For  Libel  in  Texas 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  LAWSUIT  by  a  dancing  teacher 
against  the  Houston  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  of  Texas  for  a  minor  injury 
made  a  front  page  story  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

The  head.  “Asks  $132,500  for 
'reasonable  jerk.’  Bus  Skips.  Dan¬ 
cer  Flips,  Suit  Nip.s.’’  illustrated 
with  a  cartoon  of  the  dance  on 
this  animated  bus.  was  followed: 

“A  Houston  Transit  Company 
bus  doing  a  boomps-a-daisy  when 
it  should  have  been  doing  a  smooth 
waltz,  caused  a  45-yeflr  old  danc¬ 
ing  teacher  to  fall  and  a  $132,500 
damage  suit  in  the  Federal  Court 
Saturday.  The  lady  claimed  she 
did  a  very  ungraceful  adagio  flip 
way  up  the  aisle  of  a  jerky  bus.” 

The  newspaper’s  application  for 
dismissal  of  an  action  brought  by 
this  woman  for  both  libel  and  an 
invasion  of  her  right  of  privacy  was 
granted  and  that  dismissal  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  recent  decision. 

( McCullagh  V.  Houston  Chronicle 
Pub.  Co.,  211  Fed.  2  &  4.  Texts.) 

Of  the  alleged  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  the  court  said, 

■‘The  law  of  Texas  does  not  re¬ 
cognize  a  cause  of  action  for  a 
breach  of  a  right  of  privacy.  Some 
of  the  earlier  Texas  cases  had  in¬ 
ferred  that  such  a  cause  of  action 
might  lie  but  the  decisions  of  the 
Texas  courts  have  foreclosed  any 
cause  of  action  based  on  the  right 
of  privacy.’’ 

.As  authority  for  this  assertion 
the  court  cited  a  decision  dismiss¬ 
ing  an  action  against  the  Sherman 
Democrat  in  which  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  said. 

“Our  Texas  courts  are  limited  to 
the  enforcement  of  rights  under 
the  common  law  as  it  existed  on 
Jan.  20,  1840.  .  .  . 

‘The  right  of  privacy  as  such, 
not  being  recognized  under  the 
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common  law  as  it  existed  when  we 
adopted  it,  and  our  Legislature  not 
having  given  such  right  by  statute, 
no  recovery  can  be  had  in  Texas 
under  such  facts.” 

Of  this  publication  as  a  libel,  the 
court  said, 

“Libel  in  Texas  has  an  exclusive 
statutory  definition.  .  .  .  The  courts 
have  construed  it  to  mean  that 
there  can  be  no  libel  unless  the 
publication  claimed  to  be  libelous 
be  a  defamation  tending  to  injure 
or  impeach  the  reputation  of  the 
person  claimed  to  be  libeled. 

“The  subject  of  this  offending 
article  does  not  allege  that  the 
article  impeached  or  injured  her 
reputation  and  there  is  no  allega¬ 
tion  that  it  impeached  her  honesty, 
integrity  or  virtue.  She  alleges  only 
that  such  caricature  and  article 
were  defamatory  of  her,  held  her 
up  to  ridicule  and  were  libelous 
because  of  such  fact.. 

“A  careful  examination  of  the 
publication  complained  of  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  it  fails  to  contain 
anything  that  is  defamatory  or  has 
a  tendency  to  injure  this  dancer’s 
reputation.  It  may  be  that  she  has 
been  made  out  the  subject  of  some 
ridicule  but  according  to  Texas 
law  this  does  not  give  rise  to  a 
cause  of  action  for  libel.” 

Warning  About  Business 
Is  a  Question  for  Jury 

Dismissal  of  an  action  against 
the  Bogaliisa  (La.)  Enterprise  & 
American  by  a  Federal  District 
Court  on  the  ground  that  an  arti¬ 
cle  published  by  that  newspaper 
was  not  libelous,  was  reversed  by 
the  United  State  Court  of  Appeals, 
(Olan  Mills  v.  Enterprise  Pub.  Co., 
210  Fed.  2d  895). 

This  newspaper  published  of  a 
photographic  firm  planning  to  can¬ 
vass  for  basiness.  “You  can’t  deal 


TRAVEL  WITH  ME 

By  Horace  Sutton 


A  witty.  Interesting. 
Illustrated  weekly 
travel  column,  fresh  In 
style  and  viewpoint, 
about  both  the  well- 
beaten  and  the  al- 
most-untrodden  tour¬ 
ist  paths,  written  on 
the  spot  from  near 
and  far  corners  of  the 
globe.  (About  750 
words) .  For  sample  re¬ 
leases  and  rates,  write 
or  wire  Phil  Meyer. 


The  Hardale  Syndicate 

30  East  eOth  St.  N.  T.  22 


Political  Liteiatme 
Delivery  Approved 

Washington 
Use  of  letter  carriers  to  deliver 
postage  free  political  campaign 
literature  to  each  stop  on  their 
routes,  has  the  approval  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  Department  has  ruled  that 
Rep.  Sam  Yorty,  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  the  seat  now  held  by 
Sen.  Thomas  Keuchel,  is  within  his 
rights  in  sending  electioneering 
printed  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  addressed  only  to  “occu¬ 
pant,”  and  giving  street  number. 


in  a  business  manner  with  a  con¬ 
cern  of  this  kind.  To  attempt  to 
deal  with  such  an  organization  is 
like  the  United  Nations  trying  to 
deal  with  the  Communists  in  the 
truce  talks.  It’s  whole  hog  or  noth¬ 
ing  with  them.  This  concern  is  a 
parasite.  They  are  not  a  part  of 
anything.” 

The  defense  of  the  newspaper 
to  this  charge  of  libel  was  that 
the  published  article  was  privileged 
as  fair  comment  and  criticism.  The 
lower  court  held  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  not  libelous  but  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  said, 

“If  the  publisher  had  a  qualified 
privilege  it  may  have  gone  beyond 
the  scope  of  such  defense.  Such 
matters  belong  to  a  trial  before  the 
court  and  a  jury,  not  to  a  motion 
to  dismiss.” 

Reference  was  made  to  libel  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  New  Orleans  Lou¬ 
isiana  Weekly  for  the  publication 
of  an  article  describing  tactics  of 
dealers  in  second-hand  clothing  pa¬ 
tronized  largely  by  Negroes. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
right  or  duty  of  this  newspaper  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  facts  in  any  case 
where  it  is  deemed  necessary  or 
proper  to  protect  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  those  who  for  lack 
of  education  or  intelligence,  need 
protection  against  imposition,”  the 
court  said.  “For  that  purpose  this 
publisher  may,  as  may  any  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper,  indulge  in 
fair  comment  and  criticism  but  al¬ 
ways  under  the  responsibility  of 
having  to  prove  the  truth  of  such 
comment  or  criticism  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  a  party  injured 
thereby.  If  it  were  not  so  every 
shop  keeper  in  the  .  .  .  neighbor¬ 
hood  .  .  .  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
this  newspaper.” 

• 

Reader  Has  His  Day 

Denver 

A  new  venture  in  allowing  read¬ 
ers  to  express  their  views  on  local, 
national  and  world  affairs  has  been 
launched  by  the  Denver  Post,  with 
the  editorial  page  devoted  com¬ 
pletely  to  reader  editorials  one 
day  a  week.  Robert  W.  Lucas,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page,  said  the 
Post  will  choose  the  best  of  the 
letters  to  the  editor  it  receives  and 
print  them  as  editorials. 

EDITOR  & 


Federal  Judge 
Allows  Picture 
In  Non-Jury  Trial 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Through  special  arrangements 
made  with  Federal  Judge  Sam  M. 
Driver,  the  Spokesman  -  Review 
last  week  published  reproductions 
of  two  photographs  taken  during 
a  trial  in  federal  court.  These 
pictures  are  the  first  in  a  planned 
series  designed  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  processes  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

Scenes  in  the  introductory  in¬ 
stalment  highlighted  a  non-juty 
action  in  which  Alice  M.  Revling 
sued  the  federal  government  for 
$72,236  for  injuries  which  she 
claimed  were  suffered  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  collision.  Two  pictures, 
each  three  columns  wide,  were 
printed.  The  first  of  these  showed 
the  plaintiff.  Judge  Driver  behind 
the  bench  and  the  court  reporter 
and  court  clerk.  The  second  pic¬ 
ture  showed  a  deputy  U.  S.  mar¬ 
shal  administering  the  oath  to  a 
witness. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Spokesman- 
Review  expressed  its  appreciation 
to  Judge  Driver  for  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  made  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  the  issues  involved: 

“Cameras  are  not  permitted  in 
the  superior  courtrooms  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  either  during  trials  or  at 
times  when  court  is  not  in  session. 

“This  prohibition  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  judges  in  whose  courts  the 
ban  applies.  Many  years  ago  the 
American  Bar  A.ssociation  adopted 
a  ‘canon’  which  says  in  effect  that 
the  taking  of  pictures  in  a  court¬ 
room  is  calculated  to  disturb  the 
decorum  of  the  court  and  should 
not  be  permitted.  That  principle 
was  adopted  by  the  Washington 
supreme  court  and  established  as 
a  rule  for  the  superior  courts  of 
the  state. 

“That  finding  was  made  at  a 
time  when  news  photography  was 
far  different  from  what  it  is  to¬ 
day.  The  pictures  published  in 
the  Spokesman-Review  were  taken 
without  use  of  artificial  light. 

As  a  federal  official.  Judge 
Driver  is  not  bound  by  the  same 
rules  governing  state  judges.  He 
has  interpreted  the  bar  association 
canon  as  a  statement  of  the 
judge’s  duty  to  regulate  courtroom 
photography  so  as  not  to  permit 
it  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
court. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
interpretation  may  in  time  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  other  courts  in  the 
state.” 

Va.  Weekly  Folds 

Richmond,  Va. 

Henrico  Journal,  Henrico  Coun¬ 
ty  weekly,  suspended  publication 
after  four  issues.  Publisher  James 
E.  Powers  blamed  it  on  lack  of 
finances. 
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CARBON  BLACK 


CHEMICALS 


PRINTING  INKS 


Huber  plants  at  Borger 
and  Eldon,  Texas,  produce 
carbon  blacks  which  make 
auto  tires  tough,  and  are 
used  in  inks,  paints, 
plastics,  and  wherever 
black  coloring  is  needed. 


At  Huber,  Ga.,  Langley 
and  Craniteville,  S.  C, 
Huber  mines  and  refines 
kaolin  clays  for  the  paper, 
rubber,  ceramics, 
insecticide  and  adhesive 
industries. 


The  newest  of  the  Huber 
divisions— Chemicals— 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
manufactures  a  wide  range 
of  materials  for  the  rubber 
and  plastics  industries. 


Huber’s  Oil  &  Gas  Division 
produces  oil  and  natural 
gas  and  oil  field  production 
equipment.  Some  gas  is 
used  in  Huber  carbon 
black  production;  some  is 
pipelined  as  far  north  as 
Minneapolis  and  Detroit. 


you  are  not  yet 
our  mailing  list,  write 
* — ■■■  for  a  copy  of  our 

popular  magazine,  Huber  News. 
You’ll  find  it  packed  with  interesting 
articles,  facts  and  pictures. 

J.  M.  HUBIR  CORRORATION 

INK  DIVISION 
1478  CliMtnul  Av«.,  Hillsid*,  N.  J. 

Hillsid*  and  Bayonnt,  N.  J.  •  Chicaqo,  McCook 
and  East  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Borqar,  Ttias  •  Boston, 
Hass.  •  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

HUBIR  PRODUtTS  /N  USt  CINCl  1780  ^ 


Light-ounce  tubes... 4.000- 
gallon  tank  trucks... 8.000- 
gallun  tank  cars— Huber’s 
oldest  division  supplies  all 
types  of  printing  inks:  for 
magazines,  newspapers, 
containers,  comics  and  all 
commercial  printing. 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
is  on  display  in  the  main  lobby 


at  Haddon  Hall. 
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Executive  and  Soles  Office: 


Colonial  'Diplomat'  ^  'O  otort  ^ 

Is  Only  Repoitei  Reserve  Units 

Williamsburg,  Va.  n  _ 

Lloyd  Haynes  Williams,  local  f  Or  ^eWSmen 
bureau  chief  of  the  Newport  News  Atlanta 

(Va.)  Daily  Press,  doubled  as  vice-  U  S  porce  will  estab- 

mayor  of  Williamsburg  when  reserve  information  units  for 

retary  of  State  John  Dulles  other  media  person- 

visiteJ  the  restored  colonial  capital  ^jj.  Rgs^rve  Centers  in  New 

,  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Los 

Disguised  as  a  diplomat  in  Angeles  in  the  near  future,  discUis- 

ing  coat,  striped  trousers  and  high  ^  John  O.  Gray,  USAF 
silk  hat  (Colonial  William^sburg  a^sisjant  for  Reserve  Information 
doesn  t  recognize  the  homburg),  ^  public  information  symposium 
Mr.  Williams  welcomed  the  Secre-  ^^d  meeting  of  the  nation’s  first 
tary  and  other  dignitaries  and  sat  rej^j-ve  information  flight  in  At- 
on  the  speakers  platform.  I^ota  recently 

Mr.  Williams  also  1^  an  Armed  Asa  W.  Candler,  USAFR. 

I  Forces  Day  parade  which  included  commandant.  Atlanta  Air  Reserve 
units  in  Revolutionary  War  cos-  Center,  was  honorary  chairman  at 
tume.  The  vicemayor  r<^e  in  a  symposium.  General  chairman 
horse-drawn  carriage.  He  vtas  Clifford  “Baldy”  Bal- 

pinch  -  hitting  for  Mayor  H.  M.  USAFR,  Atlanta  Constitu- 

Stryker,  who  was  out  of  town  cartoonist. 

On  the  Daily  Press  staff  23  tt  •* 

years,  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  IZ-Man  Unit 

mem^r  of  City  Council  14  years  Col.  James  S.  Childers,  USAFR, 
[and  vicemayor  six  years.  editor,  Atlanta  Journal  heads  the 

I  pioneer  12-man  reserve  informa¬ 

tion  unit.  Capt.  George  Boswell, 
SuiXimeriield  Says  USAFR,  chief  editorial  writer, 

GOP  Is  Too  Modest  Constitution  is  a  flight  member. 

'MWA  w  .Other  members  represent  radio, 

n  Indianapolis  television,  advertising  and  public 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  Sum-  relations 
merfield  told  the  Indiana  Repub-  ^  Col.  Gray,  acting  as  spokes- 
hcan  Editorial  Association  s  Spnng  ^  pentagon  infor- 

mwting  that  the  crisis  in  Indo-  nation  officers  visiting  the  pioneer 
China  IS  the  result  of  policies  of  told  the  information  flight 

the  Truman  -  Acheson  administra-  Air  Force  “hopes  to  or- 

ganize  several  (information  flights) 
Mr.  Summerfield  was  the  prin-  throughout  the  country  in  the  same 
cipal  si^aker  at  the  meeting  at  voluntary  and  enthusiastic  mission’’ 
French  Lick  Springs  May  15  and  publicizing  the  air  reserve  pro- 
16  which  drew  more  than  75  Re-  „ram 

publican  editors  from  throughout  Air  Reserve  Centers  in  metropo- 
the  state.  areas  afford  Air  Force  re- 

u  serves  a  choice  of  general  military, 

work  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis-  technical  specialist  or  professional 
^  training.  Media  personnel  have 

There  has  been  a  quiet  revolution  classified  as  professionals, 

in  Washington  during  the  last  16  more  media  personnel  in 

months.  It  has  been  a  revolution  j^ig  Air  Force  Reserve  provide  the 
without  fanfare  or  ballyhoo.  Per-  ^  professional  infor- 

haps  we  have  been  too  modest  n^^tion  flight  for  training  purposes, 
about  our  accomp  ishments.  ’  j^e  Washington  delegation 

•  Vn  ^  "  Journal,  was  b  Lt.  Col.  Merlyn  Mc- 

mstalled  as  the  new  president  of  Laughlin,  legislative  and  liaison  of- 
IREA  He  replac^  Dow  Richard-  fi^^r  for  the  deputy  chief  of  staff, 
sofu  Kokomo  Tribune.  reserve  forces,  USAF,  visited  At- 

The  Association  s  awards  for  ,earn  about  the  operation 

front  page  make  up  went  to  the  ^f  the  Atlanta  information  flight  at 
Connersville  News  Examiner  and  ^  sympasium  on  Air  Force  public 
Newton  County  Enterprise.  information  held  at  the  Variety 

■  Club,  Atlantan  Hotel. 

The  Atlanta  information  flight 
has  been  working  on  reserve  infor¬ 
mation  problems  of  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  which  is  responsible  for 
Air  Force  Reserve  training  in  12 
Southern  states. 


Iiem, 


You  want  .srriirr  when  you  buy  type  metal, 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


2  Win  Scholarships 

Chicago 

Holly  Thomis,  daughter  of 
Wayne  Thomis,  Chicago  Tribune 
aviation  editor,  and  Walter  P.  Ol- 
dendorf,  son  of  Walter  M.  Olden- 
dorf,  classified  display  department,  »tp  .i  .  • 

have  been  named  winners  of  the  Talking  FicturCS 
1954  college  scholarship  competi-  Union  City,  N.  J. 

tion  open  each  year  to  Tribune  Editor  John  Mitchell  has  inau- 
employes’  children.  Forty  -  nine  gurated  a  daily  series  of  “talking" 
awards  have  been  made  since  1935.  pictures  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch. 
Each  winner  receives  $500  a  year  presenting  brief  interviews  with  lo- 
for  four  years  of  undergraduate  cal  citizens.  The  highlight  quota- 
study  on  condition  that  he  remain  tion  is  lettered  on  the  speaker’s 
i  in  the  upper  third  of  his  class.  photo. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Court  Ruling  Offers 
No  Negro  Job  Solution 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  Supreme  Court’s  anti-segre¬ 
gation  decision  will  cause  no  rush 
of  Negro  students  to  the  South’s 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Negro  has  found 
newspaper  jobs  too  hard  to  get. 

Not  the  opportunity  for  train¬ 
ing  so  much  as  the  problem  of 
employment  has  dampered  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Negro  youth  for  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

“A  high  wall  has  encompassed 
those  Negroes  who  have  looked  to 
careers  in  journalism,”  points  out 
Dr.  Armistead  S.  Pride,  dean  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  Missouri  (a  Negro 
institution).  “The  wall,  still  reach¬ 
ing  high,  prevails  in  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  magazines,  newspapers,  house 
organs,  advertising,  public  relations, 
institutional  information  services,” 
he  says. 

“Open  to  Negroes  mainly  have 
been  positions  on  Negro  organs. 
Just  a  handful  are  now  working 
for  general  publications.  Hence  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment  and 
the  remuneration,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  expenditures  of  funds 
in  preparation,  have  not  been  in¬ 
viting. 

“Right  now  there  is  a  mind-set 
among  Negroes  to  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  hardly  be  altered 
over-night  by  a  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision.” 

Where  to  Go? 

Actually,  Dean  Pride  points  out, 
journalism  education  has  been 
widely  available  to  the  Negro  stu¬ 
dent.  “It  has  taken  no  such  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  says,  “to  open  the  schools 
and  departments  of  Journalism  in 
the  North  to  Negroes,  but  how 
many  go? 

“A  boy  reasons:  ‘I  can  go  there 
but  what  do  1  do  after  I  get  out?’ 
Take  a  look  at  the  record  among 
newspapers:  Detroit  took  on  its 
first  Negro  reporter  last  year. 
Washington,  D.  C..  none.  Chicago, 
a  token  one  each  for  three  of  the 
four  papers.  New  York  City,  one 
each  on  three  papers.  Denver  one, 
Minneapolis  one,  St.  Louis  one. 
Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Boston,  Indianapolis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Columbus.  Cincinnati,  any 
other  fair-sized  city — none  at  all. 

‘The  South  has  none  except  for 
a  few  stringers  to  garner  Negro 
news.  The  West  Coast,  one  or  two. 
You  can  count  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  Negroes  working  full¬ 
time  for  magazines.  The  other  com- 
municatioas  media  tell  a  similar 
tale. 

“Discouraging  thing  about  it  is 
that  few  Negro  journalism  students 


at  the  large  university  centers  get 
much  help  from  their  instructors  in 
placement  with  general  media. 
They  write  us  for  help.” 

One  notable  exception.  Dean 
Pride  points  out,  is  the  University 
of  Kansas.  Elmer  Beth  at  that  in¬ 
stitution  has  placed  a  Negro  with 
the  Denver  Post,  another  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  future  may  bring  relief 
from  the  Negro  journalist’s  present 
dismal  employment  prospects.  Dean 
Pride  believes.  “There  is  no  tell¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  “what  the  response  of 
Negroes  to  journalism  education 
will  be  once  the  Negro  moves  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life 
and  begins  to  enjoy  a  new  thing — 
freedom  of  movement  in  society 
and  in  work  opportunities.  Such 
freedom  will  mean  that  favorable 
employment  information  will 
stream  to  him  from  his  instructors, 
from  publications  employers  in  his 
vicinity,  from  employes  with 
whom  he  might  work.” 

School’s  Future 

Future  of  Dean  Pride’s  own 
school  of  journalism  is  uncertain, 
he  indicates,  until  the  system  of 
higher  education  of  Missouri 
shakes  down  under  the  Supreme 
Court  dictum.  The  state  Assembly 
has  the  choice  of  suspending  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  university  (865 
students  in  all  branches),  includ¬ 
ing  the  school  of  journalism  on 
grounds  that  if  Negroes  must  be 
admitted  to  the  state  university 
there  is  no  further  purpose  in  main¬ 
taining  a  Negro  institution. 

It  has.  Dean  Pride  points  out, 
the  choice  of  maintaining  the  other 
areas  and  eliminating  the  school 
of  journalism.  Last  year,  he  says, 
our  count  showed  that  half  of  the 
Negroes  studying  journalism  in  the 
U.  S.  were  enrolled  at  Lincoln. 

It  has  the  choice  of  transforming 
the  university  into  a  college,  open 
to  everyone,  and  keeping  the  school 
of  journalism  as  a  unit  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  As  such,  says  Dean  Pride, 
Missouri  would  be  following  the 
example  of  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  California, 
Ohio,  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  main¬ 
taining  two  or  more  state-support¬ 
ed  journalism  training  units. 

Or,  it  has  the  choice  of  leaving 
everything  as  it  is,  with  all  state 
schools  open  to  any  student,  color¬ 
ed  or  white.  In  1948,  President 
Sherman  D.  Scruggs  urged  that  the 
institution  be  opened  to  white  stu¬ 
dents,  and  in  1952  he  held  that 
“Lincoln  University  cannot  justify 
its  existence  as  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  Negroes 
only.  ‘The  university,”  he  said,  “is 


a  school  offering  subject  matter, 
doing  research  and  making  contri¬ 
butions  in  human  relations  attrac¬ 
tive  in  quality  and  needs  to  learners 
of  any  racial  group.” 

He  proposed  last  year  that  the 
General  Assembly  enact  a  measure 
giving  Lincoln  freedom  to  accept 
any  qualified  student  without  re¬ 
striction  as  to  race.  Hence  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  for  several  years  been 
ready  to  admit  white  students.  The 
Board  of  Curators  of  the  university 
has  a  choice  of  asking  the  attorney 
general  for  a  ruling  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  as  it  would 
affect  the  institution,  or  of  waiting 
until  next  winter  for  action  by  the 
Assembly. 

Denver  U.  Announces 
Broad  Intern  Program 

An  internship  program  which 
will  give  senior  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  on-the-job  training  in  three 
major  fields  —  daily  newspapers, 
weekly  papers,  and  public  relations 
— has  been  announced  by  Wilson 
B.  Key,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Denver 
University  journalism  department. 

Participating  in  the  program  are 
the  Denver  Post,  Intermountain 
Jewish  News,  Littleton  Independ¬ 
ent,  and  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Colorado  Medical 
Association.  Students  will  spend 
nine  weeks  with  the  three  different 
organizations,  engaging  in  such 
diverse  tasks  as  reporting,  editing, 
newswriting,  copyreading  and 
printing.  At  the  end  of  his  intern¬ 
ship,  each  student  will  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  his  nine- 
week  activity  and  receive  class 
credits. 

Practice  What  They  Teach 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  SEMI-WEEKLY  newspaper.  Cha¬ 
pel  Hill  News  Leader,  began  pub¬ 
lication  May  20.  Phillips  Russell  is 
president  and  editor;  L.  M.  Pol- 
lander,  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director;  Roland  Giduz,  secre¬ 
tary  and  news  director;  and  Edwin 
J.  Hamlin,  business  manager  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
has  been  on  its  journalism  faculty 
for  23  years.  He  has  worked  on 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  London. 

Mr.  Pollander,  advertising  teach¬ 
er  in  the  university‘s  school  of 
journalism,  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  Times  and 
assistant  advertising  director  of  the 
Durham  Herald-Sun  and  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Giduz  is  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  North  Carolina  and 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly  since  January,  1953. 

Prof.  Butler  Honored 

Tyus  Butler,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  was  singled  out 
recently  for  special  recognition  for 
classroom  teaching. 

Prof.  Butler  is  a  graduate  of  the 


University  of  Georgia.  He  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  Griffin 
(Ga.)  Daily  News,  Calhoun  (Ga.) 
Times,  and  Cedartown  (Ga.) 
Standard.  He  edits  the  Alumni  Rw- 
ord  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Photo  Joumolist-to-Be 

Ohio  University  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  selected 
Ralph  E.  Kleisch  as  winner  of 
its  second  annual  “Sophomore 
Award,”  $50  cash,  for  the  best 
composition  on  the  topic,  “Why  I 
Chose  Journalism.” 

High  School  J-Scholors 

Five  high  school  seniors  have 
been  named  to  receive  the  first 
George  W.  Brackenridge  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  in  1954-55.  The  $200 
awards  will  go  to  the  following: 
Eddie  Strode  Hughes  of  Austin, 
Allan  L.  Kempf  of  Hondo,  Jo  Ann 
Louie  of  San  Antonio,  Dolores 
Silva  of  Taylor,  and  John  Patrick 
Truly  of  Dallas.  They  plan  to 
study  journalism. 

«  «  • 

A  Rogersville  girl,  Constance 
Margraves,  is  winner  of  the  $650 
journalism  scholarship  awarded  by 
East  Tennessee  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  scholarship  provides 
for  a  year’s  study  toward  a  news¬ 
paper  career  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  journalism  department. 
«  «  « 

Virginia  Brinkerhoff,  high  school 
senior,  was  announced  the  winner 
of  the  first  Richland  (Wash.)  Tri- 
City  Herald  $500  joumlism  schol¬ 
arship.  The  award  is  $500  cash  to 
be  used  in  helping  defray  expenses 
incurred  during  the  winner’s  first 
year  of  college  journalism  study. 

Summer  Job 

Miss  Grace  E.  Ray,  University 
of  Oklahoma  profes.sor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  taken  a  Summer  job  as 
vacation  relief  on  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  She  will 
write  features  for  the  women’s 
pages  and  edit  copy. 

3  Stanford  Prizes 

Three  Stanford  journalism 
scholarship  awards  for  1954-55 
have  been  made  in  the  total 
amount  of  $4,450,  according  to 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Journalistic  Studies. 

The  Charels  Samuel  Jackson, 
Jr.,  Fellowship  was  awarded  to 
Wayne  A.  Danielson,  who  is  now 
with  the  promotion  department  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News.  He  will  study  for  a  doc¬ 
toral  degree  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions  research. 

The  Stanley  Stemmer  Beaubaire 
Scholarship  went  to  Donald 
Charles  Winston,  of  Little  Neck, 
N.  Y.,  who  will  receive  his  A.B. 
in  June  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder. 

The  Melville  Jacoby  Fellowship 
w  as  given  to  Jack  C.  S.  Ling,  who 
will  receive  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Syracuse  University  in  June. 
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AMNESTY 

ARE  NEWSPAPER  executives  getting  com¬ 
placent  about  reporters  and  news  chiefs 
being  on  government  payrolls  and  doing  out¬ 
side  jobs  for  race  tracks  and  sports  arenas? 
Are  they  taking  the  attitude  that  the  situation 
probably  exists  and  there  is  little  they  can  do 
to  correct  it? 

When  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  disclosed  that  51  Illinois 
newspapermen  were  on  the  state  payroll  back 
in  1949,  the  story  received  wide-spread  pub¬ 
licity  and  there  was  considerable  adverse  com¬ 
ment  on  the  nation’s  editorial  pages. 

In  the  last  two  months,  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  has  exposed  almost  a  similar 
situation  in  and  around  Boston.  Ten  news¬ 
men  were  reported  to  be  on  the  Massachu- 
sett’s  government  payroll  and  an  additional 
26  were  receiving  payments  from  various 
horse  and  greyhound  race  tracks.  What  should 
have  been  a  bombshell  similar  to  the  Illinois 
episode,  has  fallen  like  a  dud  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  business — a  small  amount  of  publicity  and 
little  if  any  editorial  comment. 

Why?  Is  it  because  editors  figure  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  outside  payments  is  so  prevalent  in 
the  newspaper  business  that  it  is  no  longer 
news?  Is  it  because  they  don’t  want  to  “stir 
up  the  animals”  in  their  own  backyards?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Illinois  and  Boston  exposes  create 
suspicion  that  similar  situations  exist  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  in  other  metropolitan  centers. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  take  action  against  this  evil. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  if  it  is 
not  an  evil  in  individual  cases  it  certainly 
gives  the  public  an  appearance  of  evil.  The 
reading  public  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
faith  in  the  news  columns  of  their  newspapers 
if  they  are  reminded  periodically  by  exposes 
that  a  number  of  reporters  are  being  paid 
by  the  organizations  about  which  they  write. 

We  suggest  that  every  editor  and  publisher 
declare  a  period  of  amnesty  for  their  em¬ 
ployes  for  30  days  during  which  they  be  re¬ 
quested  to  voluntarily  and  confidentially  re¬ 
veal  any  outside  employment.  There  would 
be  no  punishment  or  retaliation  for  past  in¬ 
discretions.  And  if  management  found  that 
such  work  in  no  way  conflicted  with  the  re¬ 
porter’s  duties  or  the  interests  of  the  paper  it 
might  be  continued  by  agreement. 

Of  course,  a  period  of  amnesty  probably 
would  not  bring  forth  the  reporter  who  might 
be  receiving  payments  subrosa  unless  it  was 
stated  that  a  thorough  investigation  would  be 
conducted  simultaneously  by  management. 
That  might  not  bring  them  forth,  but  it  might 
stop  the  practice. 

Another  solution  would  be  for  newspapers 
in  competitive  situations  to  get  together  and 
assign  or  hire  competent  investigators  to  do 
a  thorough  investigation  locally  for  all.  The 
newspapers  then  would  be  washing  their  own 
linen  in  private,  if  it  was  needed,  before 
someone  else  came  along  to  do  it  for  them 
publicly. 

Periodic  exposes  of  the  Illinois  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  variety  do  not  do  the  newspaper 
business  any  good.  They  leave  readers  with 
the  impression  that  the  same  thing  might  exist 
locally.  Only  the  newspapers  themselves  can 
find  out  if  that  is  true,  take  steps  to  correct 
it,  and  let  readers  know  what  has  been  done 
in  their  interest. 


Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understand¬ 
ing  shall  keep  thee. — Proverbs,  II;  11. 


$64  QUESTION 

THE  MANAGER  of  a  group  of  moving  pic¬ 
ture  houses  presented  a  $64  question  re¬ 
cently  when  he  asked  California  admen  why 
they  give  free  space  to  television  listings  while 
charging  movies  premium  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  show  of  hands  at  the  meeting  indicated 
about  half  of  those  present  accept  local  the¬ 
ater  ads  at  the  local  rate,  the  other  half  get¬ 
ting  a  premium  rate. 

The  big  question  actually  involves  two  ques¬ 
tions:  should  newspapers  be  giving  radio  and 
television,  competitors  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar,  a  free  ride  in  program  listings;  should 
newspapers  be  charging  local  theaters,  which 
do  not  compete  for  advertising,  premium  ad 
rates? 

The  situation  is  not  all  black  or  white 
around  the  country.  A  few  newspapers  have 
found  that  they  can  convert  free  program 
listings  to  paid  space,  or  they  can  drop  them 
entirely  without  loss  of  circulation.  And  some 
newspapers  have  found  that  application  of 
the  local  rate  to  theater  advertising  is  advis¬ 
able  and  profitable. 

But  those  newspapers  which  have  done 
neither  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  apparent 
inequity:  Why  give  free  space  to  a  competitor 
while  applying  a  penalty  rate  to  a  non-com¬ 
petitor? 


SUMMER  SLUMP 

THERE  IS  no  such  thing  as  a  “Summer 
slump”  in  the  retail  business,  .so  why 
should  there  be  one  in  newspaper  advertising? 
No  reason,  at  all! 

Bolstering  the  campaign  launched  by  New 
York’s  famous  retailer,  Bernard  Gimbel,  to 
wipe  out  the  false  picture  of  a  Summer  let¬ 
down  in  business,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
cites  these  interesting  statistics: 

You  can  find  94%  of  the  people  at  home 
any  time  during  June,  July  and  August — and 
they  are  still  shopping  at  a  fast  rate.  In  fact. 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  for  1953 
show  that  retail  sales  volume  in  those  three 
months  was  exceeded  only  by  December,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  May,  in  that  order — and  the  latter 
two  were  greater  only  by  .2% and  .1%,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  three  Summer  months  ac¬ 
counted  for  25.3%  of  the  year’s  total  retail 
volume. 

If  a  local  retailer  isn’t  getting  his  share  of 
that  high  volume  Summer  business,  then  he 
probably  isn’t  going  after  it.  He  probably  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  false  “Summer  slump”  theory 
and  ought  to  be  told  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  help  him  get  his  share  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  just  as  it  does  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


CORRECTION,  PLEASE 

THE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  tried  to  butter  up 
the  broadcast  boys  and  make  them  feel  good 
last  week  by  portraying  broadcast  media  as 
the  future  “big  boy”  of  all  media.  He  told  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  in  Chicago  that  their  combined 
gross  advertising  billings  last  year  were  al¬ 
most  1  */i  billion  dollars  and  that  “these  com¬ 
bined  radio  media  have  overtaken  magazines 
and  are  now  pressing  on  the  heels  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Several  slight  corrections,  please,  Mr.  Hyde! 
In  the  first  place,  total  newspaper  billings 
last  year  were  in  excess  of  2.6  billion  dollars. 
The  slightly  less  than  1.5  billions  of  radio 
and  TV  can  hardly  be  called  “pressing  on  the 
heels  of  newspapers.”  They  have  to  increase 
their  billings  by  two-thirds  to  come  close. 

Secondly,  is  it  cricket,  old  man,  to  compare 
all  broadcast  media  with  one  of  the  print 
media?  Why  not  compare  all  broadcast  media 
with  all  print  media  and  see  what  happens? 
The  picture  decidedly  is  not  as  favorable,  of 
course.  Add  magazines  and  farm  papers  to 
the  newspaper  total  and  you  come  up  with 
$3,348.9  million. 

Not  including  many  more  millions  for  di¬ 
rect  mail,  newspapers  accounted  for  52%  of 
the  combined  printed-broadcast  advertising 
dollar  while  radio-TV  accounted  for  29%. 
That’s  kind  of  a  different  picture,  isn’t  it? 

A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

FOUR  YEARS  ago,  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  introduced 
a  “Primer  for  Americans,”  a  statement  of  the 
principles  of  America,  of  our  rights,  freedoms, 
and  responsibilities — principles  on  which  our 
country  was  founded,  and  by  which  we  live. 

Well  over  1,000,000  copies  in  pamphlet  or 
booklet  form  have  been  distributed.  Last  year 
161  newspapers  reprinted  the  Primer  in  full. 
It  is  reprinted  by  Young  &  Rubicam  on  pages 
26  and  27  of  this  issue  and  is  being  offered 
again  to  newspapers  for  use  this  4th  of  July. 

This  is  an  outstanding  public  service  that 
Mr.  Larmon  and  his  organization  are  perform¬ 
ing.  It  is  one  that  merits  the  support  of  all 
newspapers  as  their  contribution  to  American 
patriotism.  Y  &  R  expects  more  newspapers 
to  publish  the  Primer  this  year,  and  we  hope 
so.  The  cost  of  one  page  of  newsprint,  or 
less,  is  little  enough  for  newspapers  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  re-education  of  .Americans  on  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  great  nation. 

GRIM  REAPER 

THE  GRIM  reaper  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in 
the  last  month  of  top  newspaper  talent — 
brilliant  minds  taken  away  at  the  peak  of  their 
careers.  There  was  Roy  Moore,  66,  president 
of  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers;  Louis  Stark, 
66,  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Times; 
Gideon  Seymour,  52,  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Bob  Payne, 
44,  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal;  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick, 
72,  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times;  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Editor  &  Publisher  mourns  their  untimely 
deaths  as  do  their  relatives  and  associates. 
These  have  been  tragedies  for  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  leaving  big  gaps  in  the  ranks 
which  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fill. 
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!  PERSONAL 
I  MENTION _ 

‘  J.  Arthur  Viger,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  has  been 
j  named  treasurer  of  Record  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Chester  E.  Velie. 

«  *  « 

I  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Sr.,  chair- 
1  man  of  the  board,  San  Antonio 
j  (Tex.)  News  &  Express,  and  Mrs. 

Huntress  are  vacationing  in  Ha- 
'  waii. 

*  *  * 

H.  M.  Fentress,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Austin,  Waco  and 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
tress  and  their  daughter,  Sara,  are 
i  on  a  tour  of  Mexico,  receiving  the 
courtesy  of  official  welcome  by 
President  Ruiz  Cortines. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Brooks,  publisher- 
treasurer,  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  -  organized  Industrial  Ex¬ 
pansion  Committee,  Torrington 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  «  * 

Dave  Turner,  editor-publisher, 
Bulloch  (Ga.)  Times,  has  retired 
after  69  years  in  the  publishing 
business. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Pierce,  editor.  Man- 
dan  (N.  D.)  Pioneer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Associated  Press. 

*  *  • 

Frank  Jeter,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
18  months  managing  editor.  Rock 
Hill,  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  has 
taken  over  the  duties  as  editor. 
Forest  City  (N.  C.)  Courier. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Inglis  Fletcher  has  been 
elected  director  and  vicepresident, 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Cowles,  publisher, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  a  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  will  receive  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Whitworth  College.  Spo¬ 

kane. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Caroline  Griesel,  formerly 
with  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  is  now  secre¬ 
tary  to  James  Brattain,  personnel 
manager  of  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  (Recent  item  here  incorrect¬ 
ly  reported  her  new  post  with 
Oregonian.) 

*  «  * 

Robert  J.  Keeley,  advertising 
department,  San  Francisco  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Call-Bulletin,  has  been  named 
Peninsula  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
charge  of  the  Chronicle’s  zoned 
advertising  section. 

*  *  * 

W.  Verne  McKinney,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus;  A. 
D.  (Deb)  Addison,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her- 
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aid  and  News;  Bill  Wiswall,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  Hal  Manzer, 
advertising  director,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  were  members  of  the 
newspaper  industry  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Oregon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  at  Portland. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Paul  Morin,  for  the  past  20 
years  general  manager,  Montreal 
Matin,  has  joined  the  Montreal- 
Granby  Press  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  RasS  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Athena  (Ore.)  Press. 

«  *  « 

Sandy  Oppenheimer,  former 
sports,  TV  columnist,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Dela.)  Sunday  Star,  has  been 
named  sports  editor,  Bristol  (Pa.) 
Courier. 

*  *  m 

John  Quad,  managing  editor. 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  has  been  elected  president. 
Associated  Press  of  New  Jersey. 

*  «  • 

James  A.  Hagerty,  77,  political 
reporter.  New  York  Times,  will 
retire  July  1  after  34  years  with 
the  Times. 

«  *  « 

Jeremy  Gaige,  columnist-editor¬ 
ial  writer,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  joined  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

«  «  • 

Ham  Park,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  columnist,  cele¬ 
brated  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
column,  “The  Senator  of  Sand¬ 
pit.” 

*  *  * 

Jim  Morse,  columnist,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  added  a  1 2th  radio 
program  to  his  weekly  schedule. 

*  «  • 

Hortense  Myers,  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  Women’s 
Press  Club  for  the  next  two  years. 
*  •  « 

Mrs.  James  (Cammie)  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  doing  free-lance  public¬ 
ity  work,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press. 

•  *  * 

Mickey  Logue  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

«  *  « 

Walter  P.  (Dusty)  Saunders 
has  been  assigned  as  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
(Colo.)  News. 

*  •  * 

Dave  Kirschenblatt,  British 
United  Press,  and  Fred  Kauf¬ 
man,  Montreal  Star,  both  received 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws  degrees 
from  McGill  University. 

*  *  * 

Purser  Hewitt,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 

or  June  5,  1954 


Marion  Hollendonner,  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch,  examines  the 
award  certificate  presented  to  Mrs.  Fay  Cowan,  reporter,  Beaver  Falls 
News-Tribune,  which  honored  her  as  the  “Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Woman  of  1954.”  Mrs.  Cowan  was  also  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  Association. 


Mrs.  j.  H.  Bettis  has  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  Red¬ 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman  after 
eight  years’  service.  She  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
WiDMARK. 

*  *  * 

Harold  S.  Shumway  has  been 
named  head  of  the  newly-opened 
Niantic,  Conn,  bureau  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day. 

*  *  * 

S.  Willis  (Bill)  Conver,  with 
the  Peoria  (III.)  Star  sports  staff 
for  the  past  16  years,  has  been 
named  sports  editor. 

«  •  * 

Frederick  C.  Page,  mid-west 
newspaperman,  takes  over  the 
wire  desk  for  the  Manitowoc 
(Wis.)  Herald-Times,  and  Tar- 
RENCE  T.  George,  formerly  with 
Iron  River  (Mich.)  Reporter,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Times. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  to 
do  free-lance  writing. 

V  *  V 

William  F.  Tyree,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific  theater  for 
United  Press,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  radio  editor  for  U.P.’s  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  bureau,  has  been 

named  head  of  U.P.’s  expanded 
television  facilities,  U.P.  Movie¬ 
tone,  in  Hollywood. 

*  V  * 

Clifford  C.  Curtis,  formerly 
with  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  and  editor  of  that  pa¬ 
per’s  News  and  Notes  column,  is 
now  with  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion. 

*  *  • 

Paul  F.  Ewing  has  resigned  after 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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nine  years  as  reporter  and  staff 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  to  become  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  administrator,  Bon¬ 
neville  Power  Administration. 

*  «  * 

Robert  E.  Henabery  is  now 
with  the  production  staff  of  sta¬ 
tion  WWJ,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was 
program  director  for  the  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Evening  Eagle’s  radio 

station  WBEC  since  1951. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  M.  Bour,  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor-publisher,  Carmel 
(Calif.)  Spectator,  is  now  with 
the  committee  for  Free  Asia  in 
San  Francisco  as  assistant  research 
director. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Brown,  former 
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public  relations-promolion  direc¬ 
tor,  Wilmington  (Dela.)  Sunday 
Star,  is  now  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co.’s  new¬ 
ly-created  advertising  -  promotion 
department. 

*  *  « 

Melaine  Mildred  Wyatt,  for¬ 
merly  with  Logansport  (Ind.) 
PharoS'Tribune,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

«  *  « 

Neil  P.  Ruzic,  former  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind. )  News  -  Dispatch 
reporter,  is  now  with  the  public 
relations  staff  at  Armour  Research 
Foundation  of  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

■ 

Steven  Named 
Executive  Ed 

Minneapolis 

William  P.  Steven,  45,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  announced  May  26. 

Assistant  executive  editor  since 
1950,  Mr.  Steven  succeeds  Gideon 
D.  Seymour,  who  died  May  20. 

Appointment  of  Wilbur  E.  El- 
sto/n,  40,  as  as‘)|stant  executive 
editor  was  announced  also  by  Mr. 
Cowles  and  Mr.  Steven.  Mr.  Elston 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  Washington  bureau  four 
years. 
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‘Can’t  some  of  them  get  married  in  September?  I  get  tired  dipping 
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Elston  Steven 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  25,  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune  staff  writer,  has  been 
selected  to  replace  Mr.  Elston  in 
Washington. 

From  1944  until  1950  Mr. 
Steven  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  before  coming 
here. 

He  served  15  years  as  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  was  its 
president  in  1948-49.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  national  con¬ 
tinuing  study. 

Prior  to  his  duties  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  Mr.  Elston  was 
a  special  assistant  to  the  late  Mr. 
Seymour  and  served  three  years 
as  news  editor  of  the  Tribune.  He 
worked  in  other  news  and  editorial 
capacities  with  the  Minneapolis 
papers  since  1943.  He  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Daily  Globe  from  1940  to 
1943  and  editor  of  the  St.  Peter 
(Minn.)  Herald,  a  semi-weekly, 
from  1935  to  1940. 


Lynch  Cops  Milwaukee 
Press  Club  Award 

Milwaukee 

Annual  awards  to  Milwaukee 
news  writers  and  photographers 
were  made  at  the  annual  coming 
out  party  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club’s  publication,  “Once-a-Year.” 
The  story  of  the  move  of  the 
Braves  National  League  baseball 
team  from  Boston  to  Milwaukee 
was  featured  as  ‘The  Story  of  the 
Year”  for  1953, 

The  Grabin  award  for  excellence 
in  news  writing  went  to  Russell  G. 
Lynch,  sports  editor,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  T.  J.  Abercrombie, 
Journal  photographer,  for  the  best 
news  picture. 

Richard  S.  Davis,  Journal,  was 
given  the  Pohl  award  for  humorous 
writing.  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
Journal  men  shared  in  honorable 
mentions. 

Perry  C.  Hill,  club  president, 
announced  eight  additional  annual 
prizes,  four  for  newswriting  and 
four  for  pictures. 


AP  Names  Coleman 
For  Pittsburgh 

Thomas  P.  Coleman  has  been 
appointed  Pittsburgh  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  AP  general  manager,  has 
announced.  He  replaces  Robert 
W.  Temple  who  died  recently. 

Coleman,  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Chicago  bureau  since 
September,  1948,  entered  AP  serv¬ 
ice  March,  1945  at  Milwaukee. 
He  handled  several  desk  assgin- 
ments  at  Milwaukee,  and  at  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
night  desk. 

Coleman,  36,  was  born  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Is  a  graduate  of  Mar- 


Rocky  Moimtoin  News 
Reporters  Get  Honors 

Denver 

Two  reporters  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  have  been  honor¬ 
ed  for  their  work  over  the  past 
year. 

Morton  L.  Margolin,  a  News 
staffer  for  three  years,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  ‘‘Big  Hat”  award  by  the 
University  of  Colorado’s  under¬ 
graduate  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  for  a  series  of  articles  he  wrote 
exposing  waste  and  extravagance  in 
the  bureau  of  reclamation’s  River¬ 
ton,  homestead  project. 

Robert  L.  Perkin,  who  was  been 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  paper  for 
14  years,  was  named  an  outstand¬ 
ing  graduate  of  the  college  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  citation  awarded  him  by 
the  J-school  called  him  “an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  who  digs  below 
the  surface  of  the  news  to  present 
the  whole  story.” 

■ 

25-Year  Men  Feted 
At  Oregonian  Party 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  quarter-century  club  among 
employes  of  the  Oregonian  was 
called  into  being  at  a  dinner  party 
for  the  event  recently  and  of  124 
eligibles,  94  attended,  bringing  an 
entourage  of  guests. 

Each  quarter-centuryite  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  certificate  and  a  gold  pin 
■set.  Publisher  M.  J.  Frey  (37 
years’  service),  presided  and  called 
on  three  members  to  take  bows: 
Jack  Travis,  composing  room,  who 
first  came  to  the  Oregonian  in 
1890;  George  Weiss,  who  started 
as  a  printer  in  1902  and  has  been 
on  the  job  continuously  since,  and 
Jack  Stuckrath,  pressman,  the  jun¬ 
ior  of  the  group,  who  celebrated 
his  25th  anniversary  the  day  of  the 
dinner. 


quette  University. 
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Indochina:  Eight  Years  of  War ... .  .  by  Sam  Stavisky 

The  heroic  but  futile  defense  of  Dienbienphu— an  isolated  military  outpost— 
has  focused  world  attention  on  Indochina.  Suddenly  people  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  dragging  on  for  eight  long 
years;  that  it  is  bleeding  France  of  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  men 
(some  16,000  Frenchmen  and  40,000  French  Union  troops  killed);  that  the 
United  States  is  paying  80%  of  the  cost  to  fight  the  Reds.  Nation’s  Business 
outlines  the  hows,  whats  and  whys  in  this  primer  on  Indochina. 


Frozen  Foods:  Billion  Dollar  Industry .  .  by  George  Haddock 

Today,  25  years  after  Clarence  Birdseye  cooked  up  the  idea  of  quick  frozen 
foods,  the  industry  has  reached  a  $1  billion  annual  sales  volume  and  is  still 
expanding.  It’s  caused  a  minor  revolution  in  American  eating  habits,  made 
new  partners  of  farmers  and  businessmen,  turned  the  refrigerated  warehouse 
business  upside  down,  and  changed  the  appearance  of  most  grocery  stores. 

Although  the  housewife  can  now  buy  anything  from  kumquats  to  Won  Ton 
soup,  the  frozen  favorites  are  still  orange  juice,  peas  and  strawberries. 


How  to  Beat  the  Reds .  .  .  .  .  by  Tris  Coffin 

The  man  who  knows  as  much  as  anybody— and  more  than  most— about 
stopping  the  Reds  is  a  brilliant  and  daring  sea  dog  who  has  a  penchant  for 
poetry,  planes  and  geopKjlitics.  He’s  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  head  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  nation’s  top  military  strategy  board.  In  this  NB 
profile  he  outlines  six  basic  tenets  for  curbing  the  Communists. 


You  Only  Think  You’re  Tired  . . .  .  by  John  Kord  Lagemann 

When  you  say  you’re  “sick  and  tired”  of  something  or  somebody  you  aren’t 
merely  using  a  figure  of  speech.  Psychiatrists  tell  us  that  both  sickness  and 
fatigue  represent  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a  situation  that  has  become 
too  difficult  to  contend  with.  Chronic  fatigue  may  crystallize  in  such  states 
as  hypertension,  duodenal  ulcer,  dermatitis,  cardiac  disorders  and  others. 

One  man  who  acquired  an  acute  case  of  chronic  fatigue  when  his  mother- 
in-law  moved  in  on  him  completely  regained  his  health  when  she  died. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  July  issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write  . . . 
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SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  NEWSPAPERS  (1920)  LTD.,  LONDON 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR 

MR.  CECIL  H.  KING  REVIEWS  THE  BACKGROUND  SCENE 


The  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Sunday  Pictorial  News¬ 
papers  (1920)  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  28,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and  Managing 
Director,  said:- 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for  your 
company  and  for  nearly  all  its  associated  companies.  As 
you  have  seen  from  the  accounts,  the  trading  profit  in¬ 
creased  and  the  dividend  income  decreased.  Net  profits 
before  taxation  at  £895,951  were  £109,526  up,  and  an 
increase  of  in  the  final  dividend  is  recommended. 

Factors  which  helped  the  satisfactory  trading  result 
included  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  newsprint,  and 
an  increase  in  the  advertisement  revenue.  But  salaries, 
wages  and  pension  payments  increased,  distribution 
costs  went  up,  and  we  spent  more  on  editorial  matter 
and  publicity.  The  main  change  in  the  balance  sheet 
lies  in  the  reduction  of  liquid  resources  to  a  more  normal 
level  and  the  increase  in  trade  investments.  You  will 
recall  our  intention,  of  which  I  spoke  last  year,  to  invest 
some  part  of  these  resources. 

Flourishing  circulation 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  is  fiourishing. 
For  the  second  half  of  last  year,  our  average  sale  of 
5,373,000  showed  an  increase  of  244,000  over  the  second 
half  of  the  previous  year.  No  other  national  Sunday 
newspaper  had  an  increase  of  more  than  58,000. 

Our  great  associated  newspaper,  the  Daily  Mirror,  has 
been  doing  well.  Its  circulation  remains  the  largest  of 
any  daily  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  during  last  year 
the  margin  of  its  lead  over  the  Daily  Express  increased 
to  nearly  half  a  million. 

Reveille,  of  which  your  company  and  the  Daily  Mirror 
company  share  the  ownership,  continued  its  remarkable 
circulation  climb  last  year  without  being  seriously  in¬ 
convenienced  by  the  competition  of  its  imitators,  and  its 
profits  increased. 

Overseas  interests 

The  chain  of  Australian  commercial  radio  stations  in 
which  your  company  has  an  interest  is  proving  profit¬ 
able,  and  the  overseas  publishing  interests  are  making 
progress.  The  largest  of  them,  the  Argus  and  Austra¬ 
lasian  company  in  Melbourne,  is  still  losing  money,  but 
the  rate  of  loss  has  already  been  substantially  reduced, 
and  energetic  steps  continue  to  be  taken  to  improve  the 
position.  The  undertakings  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast  have  been  through  a  period  of  development  during 
which  new  Sunday  newspapers  have  been  successfully 
launched,  and  both  companies  are  making  a  useful  profit. 
The  newspaper  in  Sierra  Leone  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
steady  profits  are  still  some  way  off. 

Apart  from  publishing  activities  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  main  investments  of  your  company  are  in  the  paper 
and  pulp  industry.  Here  also  all  is  going  well.  The 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  company  of 


Quebec  ended  last  year  with  an  increase  of  over  50%  in 
net  profits,  and  has  acquired  an  important  stake  in  the 
kraft  paper  industry.  At  home,  the  Albert  E.  Reed  com¬ 
pany  has  announced  increased  profits  for  its  recently 
ended  year,  and  that  company  is  also  expanding  into 
new  fields.  You  may  well  feel  satisfied  with  the  pros¬ 
pects  which  these  investments  hold. 

How  newspapers  are  faring 

The  circulations  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  generally 
are  very  healthy.  There  are  11  national  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Of  these  six,  including  yours,  have  been  doing 
well  in  recent  years  and  only  two  have  been  slipping 
badly.  The  daily  newspaper  field  has  a  different  story 
to  tell.  Of  8  national  dailies,  two,  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  have  been  doing  really  well :  while 
four  have  been  losing  circulation,  some  of  them  heavily. 

In  spite  of  some  talk  of  the  need  for  new  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  London,  the  figures  over  the  last  few  years 
suggest  the  exact  opposite,  that  there  are  two  Sunday 
newspapers  and  anything  up  to  four  dailies  that  have 
been  finding  life  difficult. 

Outburst  of  competitions 

In  Fleet  Street  we  saw  before  the  war  frenzied  com¬ 
petition  in  every  field  except  the  journalistic  one — and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  improvement  of  the  product 
has  always  been  far  cheaper  than  expensive  free  gifts, 
free  insurance  or  canvassing.  Now  the  rules  of  the 
rationing  committee  do  not  permit  of  these  pre-war  ex¬ 
cesses,  so  we  have  seen  an  outburst  of  competitions.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  decide  to  invade  this  field,  too,  in  a 
big  way.  But  it  will  probably  be  better  to  watch  our 
competitors  fritter  away  their  money  while  we  devote 
our  attentions  to  the  quality  of  our  papers. 

During  the  past  year  there  did  seem  room  for  another 
edition  of  Reveille,  which  was  accordingly  launched  in 
February.  It  was  very  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
from  the  outset  made  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  our 
profits.  This  type  of  paper  was  our  own  invention,  but 
it  has  since  attracted  imitators  who  have  had  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  However,  our  sales  are  enormously 
greater  than  those  of  our  competitors. 

Newsprint  rationing 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  year  1955  newsprint  rationing 
will  come  to  an  end.  While  some  newspapers  have  been 
pressing  for  this  for  a  long  time,  others  have  not.  The 
different  attitude  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  larger 
papers  tend  to  be  more  profitable  to  newspapers  with 
small  sales,  but  less  profitable  to  newspapers  with  large 
sales.  If  we  were  today  to  print  larger  papers,  with  our 
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immense  sales,  we  might  make  less  money. 

It  is  also  possible  that  if  all  newspapers  printed  more 
pages  the  total  sales  would  fall.  The  whole  outlook  is 
rather  fluid.  At  present,  with  rationing,  some  news¬ 
papers,  and  perhaps  some  magazines,  are  carrying  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  overflowed  from  other  more  worth¬ 
while  media,  that  cannot  carry  all  the  business  they  are 
offered. 

Commercial  television 

There  is  also  the  possible  effect  of  commercial  tele¬ 
vision.  Last  year  it  seemed  that  the  Government  in¬ 
tended  to  introduce  commercial  TV  in  a  reasonably 
workable  form  and  so  enable  viewers  to  see  something 
less  dreary  than  the  BBC  programmes.  However,  it  now 
appears  that  the  Government  is  more  afraid  of  Lord 
Halifax  and  his  friends  than  of  its  own  back-benchers, 
and  has  retreated  step  by  step  into  a  position  where  the 
initial  losses  of  commercial  TV  are  likely  to  be  as  great 
as  ever,  but  the  chances  of  subsequently  recovering  those 
losses  have  become  more  and  more  problematical. 

The  whole  story  has  been  a  shocking  one  of  ignorance 
and  cowardice.  We  might  still  intervene  in  this  field, 
but  recently  the  outlook  has  not  been  an  encouraging 
one. 

If,  however,  commercial  TV  does  develop  vigorously, 
then  it  is  bound  to  have  some  repercussion  on  newspaper 
advertisement  revenues — particularly  the  revenues  of 
the  weaker  newspapers. 

Printing  in  colour 

Another  development  which  may  lie  ahead  is  colour. 
Colour  in  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  is  nothing  new, 
and  has  been  used  regularly  in  some  American  papers. 
We  have  ourselves  pioneered  with  it  in  Australia.  It  is 
expensive,  and  the  plant  needed  for  printing  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  colour  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial  would 
be  formidable.  Furthermore,  it  slows  up  the  production 
of  the  paper  to  an  extent  which  can  be  serious.  Some 
papers  in  this  country  have  played  with  colour,  but  the 
results  have  so  far  been  damaging  to  the  appearance  of 
the  paper. 

As  it  is  generally  known,  our  papers  are  only  printed 
in  London,  while  our  competitors  print  in  Manchester 
as  well,  and  some  of  them  in  Scotland  too.  Some  of 
them  have  substantial  sales  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
where  we  do  not  circulate.  We  are  unlikely  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  position  indefinitely,  and  may  well  decide  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  our  contemporaries  both 
in  Northern  England  and  elsewhere.  Our  present  print¬ 
ing  arrangements  are  economical,  but  leave  us  rather 
vulnerable  to  really  serious  competition  which,  so  far, 
we  have  not  had  to  encounter. 

High  rates  of  pay 

_  The  cost  of  production  of  a  London  newspaper  has 
risen  enormously  and  is  still  rising.  This  is  partly  due 
to  wages  and  salaries  which,  compared  with  those  in 
other  home  industries,  are  very  high. 

An  editor  in  Fleet  Street  to-day  can  command  any¬ 
thing  up  to  £7,500  per  annum  and  in  some  cases  beyond : 
cartoonists  have  always  been  a  specially  favoured  group 
and  in  the  last  30  years  several  have  been  in  the  £5- 
£10,000  a  year  class.  An  important  editorial  executive 
on  a  national  newspaper  commands  between  £2,500  and 
£4,500,  and  a  reporter  or  sub-editor  not  infrequently 
earns  £1,250  or  £1,500.  Executives  in  other  departments 
enjoy  comparable  terms.  The  gross  weekly  earnings. 


including  overtime,  of  our  machine  managers  are 
around  £20,  of  oilers  in  our  machine  room  around 
£18.10s.,  of  our  compositors  from  £16  to  £27.10s. 

On  the  one  hand  these  figures  mean  that  the  bad  old 
days  of  sweated  industry  in  Fleet  Street  are  no  longer 
even  a  memory,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  remind  us 
of  newspapers  that  cannot  stand  such  a  pace  and  have 
ceased  publication.  Further  casualties,  the  result  of 
the  present  high  cost  of  production,  can  be  anticipated. 

Training  of  Journalists 

In  the  case  of  the  journalists,  who  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  people  on  a  newspaper,  the  great  recruiting 
ground  for  Fleet  Street  is  the  provincial  press,  where 
initial  training  is  now  being  developed  on  a  more  syste¬ 
matic  basis.  It  still  seems  to  be  true  that  journalists  are 
born,  not  made,  but  organized  training  may  help  to 
develop  natural  flair  where  it  exists. 

In  our  newspaper  we  continue  to  employ  the  cream  of 
the  profession.  In  Geraldine  House  there  is  always 
room  for  young  men  and  women  of  promise — and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  anyone  who  looks  like 
making  the  grade. 

The  provincial  press 

The  holier-than-thou  press  has  continued  its  sniping 
at  the  gayer  and  more  successful  end  of  the  business. 
The  Press  Council  has  now  reduced  itself  to  a  minor 
joke.  The  provincial  press  continues  to  maintain  that 
it  has  some  undefined  quality  which  renders  it  superior 
to  its  London  contemporaries.  Actually,  the  provincial 
newspapers,  which  were  galvanised  into  some  sort  of 
temporary  life  by  the  Northcliffe  Newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  which  began  in  the  twenties,  have  now  subsided  into 
an  uninspired  drabness  relieved  only  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  press 
generally,  that  thLs  newspaper  will  push  forward  with 
its  plans  to  invade  seriously  the  South  of  England. 

Future  outlook 

It  is  hard  to  be  very  informative  about  the  future. 
At  present  everything  seems  set  fair  for  your  company 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  reduction  in 
profits  in  the  coming  year.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
competition  will  become  tougher,  and  if  it  does  we  shall 
doubtless  be  involved  in  some  expense  in  keeping  our 
competitors  in  their  place. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  staff  of  your  company,  who,  by  their  skill  and  hard 
work,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  successful  results 
obtained. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

THE  DAILY  MIRROR  NEWSPAPERS  LTD.,  LONDON 
{Continued  from  page  21) 

equipped  as  any  newspaper  anywhere  to  cope  with  the 
future. 

Such  a  building  programme  would  enable  us  to 
vacate  both  the  inadequate  sites,  Geraldine  House  and 
Back  Hill,  from  which  at  present  we  get  a  production  not 
contemplated  when  these  buildings  were  erected  and 
equipped. 

I  should  like  to  close  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to 
all  the  employees,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  able 
services  have  been  the  foundation  of  your  company’s 
successful  year. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 


Advcrtisemtnt 
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SYNDICATES 

R&T  Syndicate  Tackles 


The  Divorce 

By  James  L  CoUings 

The  divorce  problem  is  one  of 
the  cancers  of  our  society. 

More  than  1,000  times  every  day 
in  the  year  a  judge  somewhere  in 
the  country  solemnly  intones  the 
words,  “Divorce  granted.”  With 
the  pronouncement,  a  family  is 
wrecked:  embittered  parents,  hurt 
and  bewildered  children. 

It’s  a  tragic  story  as  close  to  the 
average  reader  as  his  own  heart¬ 
beat.  Like  the  ad  says,  it  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  you. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  tells  how  in  a  12-instalment 
special,  written  by  a  leading  mag¬ 
azine  writer,  Howard  Whitman. 
The  illustrated  feature  will  be 
ready  for  release  June  13. 

“Divorce  Granted”  is  not  con¬ 
densed  from  a  book,  the  syndicate 
says.  “It  is  an  original  series  pro¬ 
duced  exclusively  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  .  .  .  Divorce  has  swept  our 
country  like  an  epidemic.  Here 
is  an  objective  look  at  the  laws 
that  permit  it  or  encourage  it,  at 
the  forces  at  work  to  wreck  the 
very  core  of  our  greatness — the 
family  unit.” 

Mr.  Whitman  has  written,  for 
both  newspapers  and  magazines, 
full  accounts  of  other  sociological 
problems,  including  race  relations, 
crime  and  religion. 

In  “Divorce  Granted,”  he  reveals 
the  causes  for  divorce,  where  it  is 
leading  us  as  a  nation  and  what  we 
can  do  about  it. 

The  author  doesn’t  seem  to  have 
omitted  anything  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

In  15,000  words,  Mr.  Whitman 


Problem 


deals  with  the  fact  that  Most 
Couples  Feel  Like  Divorce  Some¬ 
times,  The  Other  Woman,  The 
Mental  Reservations  Young 
Couples  Make  When  They  Take 
Their  Vows,  The  Point  of  No  Re¬ 
turn  (“After  proceedings  start,  the 
battle  becomes  a  mud-slinging 
duel.”) 

And:  “Is  the  Next  Wife  (or 
Husband)  Better?”  (Case  histories, 
Mr.  Whitman  claims,  show  that 
divorce  usually  makes  matters 
worse.  For  every  second-marriage 
success  by  divorced  persons,  there 
are  dozens  who  wish  they  hadn’t 
quit  the  first.  Trouble  is  with  the 
individual,  they  get  into  the  same 
rut  the  second  time.) 

And:  The  Real  Reason  Why 
Couples  Break  Up,  the  Child’s  In¬ 
alienable  Right,  The  Moral  Issue 
(how  the  three  faiths  look  at  di¬ 
vorce),  Should  Divorce  Be  Made 
More  Difficult?  A  New  Social  At¬ 
titude  Toward  Divorce,  The  Best 
Way  to  Prevent  Divorce  and  A 
True  View  of  Marriage. 

Farrar's  Offers 
The  Head  Mon' 

Farrar’s  news  features,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  announced  this  week 
it  is  offering  a  daily  column  of 
“humorous  family  fare,”  called 
“The  Head  Man.”  The  author  is 
Oren  Arnold. 

According  to  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
owner  of  the  syndicate,  Mr. 
Arnold,  54,  out  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
recently  won  the  1954,  $1000 
Elsevier  Southwest  Literary  Award 
for  the  best  novel  on  the  South¬ 


Brides  or  Bridges 


. . .  are  snapped  by  millions  of  shutter  bugs . . ,  who  shoot 
baby  in  the  bath,  grandma’s  garden,  a  sunrise  or  tennis 
set,  kids  playing  or  horses  working.  Perennially 
they  picture  people,  places,  pets,  portraits ...  get 
a  kick  from  the  click  —  and  from  the  column . . . 


Behind  the  Camera 

by  Robert  L.  McIntyre,  practical  photographer  and  lensman  with 
a  national  reputation.  Every  week  he  gives  sound  tips  on  selecting 
photographic  outfits,  darkroom  fun,  prize  pictures ...  tells  how 
to  get  the  most  from  a  camera  at  costs  easy  on  the  amateur’s  budget 
...  in  a  popular  feature  that  builds  fans  and  following,  gives 
circulation  a  boost!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write, 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaga  'Frihune^BTeu?  York  JYews 

Tribune  Tomer,  Chieugo 


west  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
1924  was  first  prize  winner  in  a 
feature-story  competition  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Mr.  Farrar  added: 

“In  consenting  to  newspaper  syn¬ 
dication  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Mr.  Arnold  pointed  out  jok¬ 
ingly  that  newspapers  have  been 
‘stealing  my  stuff  for  years,  so  he 
might  as  well  write  for  them.” 

About  the  Authors 

Out  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  comes  word 
that  two  of  its  creators — one  an 
author,  the  other  an  artist — ^have 
had  their  products  published  in 
book  form. 

William  Chapman  White,  whose 
column  is  called  “Just  About  Every¬ 
thing,”  has  done  a  book  entitled 
“Adirondack  Country,”  which  not 
at  all  incidentally  is  the  locale  sup¬ 
plying  him  with  the  material  for 
his  column,  which  appears  three 
times  a  week. 

The  artist  is  Sam  Brier,  who  does 
“Small  World”  for  the  syndicate 
six  days  a  week.  His  strip’s  two 
cuties  are  Richard  and  Kathi,  kids 
who  play  grown-up  for  your  pleas¬ 
ure.  Their  antics  are  well  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  new  edition,  naturally 
enough  called  “Small  World.” 

General  Features  Corp.  also 
has  an  author  or  two.  They  are 
Hal  Sharp  and  Bob  Morgan.  Mr. 
Sharp  is  creator  of  ‘The  Sports¬ 
man’s  Digest,”  a  daily  panel.  His 
book,  the  third  he  ha.s  written  on 
outdoor  sports,  is  “Sportsman’s 
Digest  of  Spin  Fishing.”  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  (“Why  We  Say,”  a  daily  panel) 
is  out  with  a  book  of  the  same 
name. 

■ 

Diehl  Is  Chcdrman 
Of  Library  Group 

Robert  A.  Diehl,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  was  advanced  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  News- 
I  paper  Division,  Special  Libraries 
I  Association,  at  the  recent  meeting 
in  Cincinnati.  (E&P,  May  29, 
page  41.) 

Charles  A.  Brown,  III,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was  elec¬ 
ted  as  vicechairman  and  thus  be¬ 
came  chairman-elect.  (E&P  was 
in  error  in  reporting  his  election 
as  chairman  for  the  1955  conven¬ 
tion  in  Detroit.) 


Beauty  Clinic 
Pulls  Readers  I 
For  Fla.  Doily 

Miami,  Fla. 

From  a  routine  syndicated  beau¬ 
ty  column,  the  Miami  Herald  has 
evolved  a  new  type  of  beauty  fea-  ! 
ture  which  each  month  brings  in  < 
thousands  of  phone  calls  and  let-  , 
ters  of  inquiry  to  the  newspaper’s  j 
shopping  service  desk. 

During  the  six-month  period 
from  October,  1953,  through 
March,  1954,  the  Glamor  Clinic — 
as  the  feature  is  called — received 
an  average  of  464  telephone  calls 
and  909  letters  each  month.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  telephone 
calls  and  letters  inquiring  about 
food  news  amounted  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  74  and  28  per  month,  re¬ 
spectively. 

About  68%  of  the  entire  news¬ 
papers’  total  promotion  inquiries 
during  this  six-month  period  was 
in  regard  to  the  Glamor  Cfinic 
operations.  (A  bombardment  of 
inquiries  in  March  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity  information  leaflets  is  ex¬ 
cept^  in  this  figure  because  it  is 
so  atypical  of  the  usual  promotion 
records.) 

Not  Promotion  Stunt 

According  to  Dorothy  Jurney,  | 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  Herald, 
the  Glamor  Clinic  was  never  in¬ 
tended  as  a  promotion  gimmick,  al¬ 
though  the  figures  indicate  that  it 
has  turned  into  one  of  the  greatest 
promotions  the  paper  has  seen  yet. 

The  feature  which  has  aroused 
all  this  interest  in  the  women’s 
pages  was  developed  by  Mrs.  Jur¬ 
ney  almost  two  years  ago  from  an 
idea  which  sprang  from  a  similar 
project  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Weary  of  running  routine  column 
tips  and  hints,  Mrs.  Jurney  rea¬ 
soned  that  a  better  way  to  inform 
women  on  beauty  problems  would 
be  by  the  use  of  a  human  “guinea 
pig,”  who  would  illustrate  self-im¬ 
provement  right  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Herald  readers. 

The  Glamor  Clinic  works  along 
with  a  professional  beauty  school, 
bearing  the  cost  of  a  complete  self- 
improvement  course  for  a  volun¬ 
teer,  who,  in  return,  allows  the 
Herald  to  use  the  complete  story 
of  her  transformation,  with  what¬ 
ever  pictorial  illustration  it  desires. 

Six-Week  Course 


AP  McCarthy  Series 
Compiled  in  Booklet 

The  Associated  Press  series  of 
articles  on  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  which  ran  in  member 
newspapers  April  4-18,  has  been 
compile  into  a  booklet. 

Copies  have  been  distributed  to 
journalism  schools  and  other  in¬ 
terested  groups.  A  dozen  APers 
participated  in  the  project,  which. 
Executive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould 
said,  was  a  part  of  the  AP  program 
of  explaining,  analyzing  and  back¬ 
grounding  major  news  events. 


When  the  clinic  was  started,  in 
October,  1952,  several  “guinea 
pigs”  had  to  be  solicited  for  the 
few  experiments.  (E&P,  Dec.  20, 
1952,  page  55).  Today,  however, 
Glamor  Clinic  editor  Eleanor  Hart 
receives  so  many  volunteers  from 
the  daily  mail  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accept  all  of  them. 

A  study  by  Jean  Maguire,  jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  reveals  that  during  its  first 
18  months’  of  existence,  the 
Glamor  Clinic  “graduated”  13  Mi¬ 
ami  women  and  girls  from  its 
course. 
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Petroleum  refining  equipment  similar  to  this  is  rising  now  from  the  prairie  near 
Mandan,  North  Dakota.  There,  Standard  Oil  is  building  a  new  refinery  capable 
of  processing  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  It  will  provide  the  first  major 
outlet  for  Williston  Basin  production. 

OIL  is  making  a 

prairie  plant  grow 

Under  the  ground  on  which  Williston  Basin  residents  walk,  build  homes 
and  grow  crops  lies  a  fortune  in  oil. 

But  oil  underground  is  no  one’s  wealth  unless  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface,  refined  and  marketed.  And  without  facilities  to  handle  it  after  it 
reaches  the  surface,  the  oil  must  remain  underground. 

Building  these  facilities  is  a  costly  job. 

Standard  Oil  is  now  speeding  construction  of  North  Dakota’s  first 
major  refinery —at  Mandan.  The  Service  Pipe  Line  Company,  a  Standard 
Oil  subsidiary,  built  the  state’s  first  crude  oil  gathering  system  and  has 
built  a  trunk  line  to  connect  with  the  refinery.  A  200-mile  pipeline, 
through  which  products  of  the  new  refinery  will  flow  eastward  from  Man¬ 
dan  to  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  has  also  been  completed. 

The  Mandan  refinery  and  the  new  pipelines  will  bring  many  long-range 
benefits  with  them.  They  will  help  develop  the  wealth  that  will  mean 
better  schools,  better  roads  and  a  multitude  of  other  benefits  for  all  in 
this  area. 

They  will  mean  more  jobs— not  alone  in  the  oil  industry,  but  in  con¬ 
struction,  supply  and  the  merchandising  and  service  fields.  And,  because 
of  a  greater  volume  and  a  greater  diversity  of  business,  the  region  as  a 
whole  will  be  even  more  prosperous. 

The  multi-million  dollar  investment  by  Standard  Oil — this  willingness 
to  take  a  risk  in  hope  of  earning  a  profit — means  that  residents  of  North 
Dakota  will  be  able  to  enjoy  more  of  their  underground  riches  at  a  time 
not  too  far  distant. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 


IT  WON'T  BE  LONG  until  drilling  scenes 
like  this  will  be  a  "dream  come  true’’ 
on  many  more  North  Dakota  farms. 
When  facilities  for  handling  crude  oil 
are  scarce,  drilling  and  pumping  are  held 
back,  and  this  new  "crop,”  deep  under¬ 
ground,  can  not  be  harvested. 


IT  WON’T  BE  LONG  until  Standard  Oil 
agents,  like  Dan  Dowhower  of  Inkster, 
N.  D.,  will  be  delivering  "home  grown” 
petroleum  products.  The  Mandan  refin¬ 
ery,  scheduled  to  be  operating  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  will  refine  crude 
oil  produced  in  North  Dakota. 
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CIRCULATION 


Is  Crime  News  Losing 
Its  Circulation  Power? 


By  Harvey  M.  Sheirr 

{The  writer  of  this  report  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Columbia  University’s  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism.) 

Circulation  managers  of  New 
York’s  daily  newspapers  are  sharp¬ 
ly  divided  over  whether  crime  news 
is  as  important  as  a  circulation 
builder  today  as  it  was  20  years 
ago.  None  thinks  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Representatives  of  all  seven  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspapers — in  four 
cases  the  circulation  managers — 
and  three  veteran  reporters  dis¬ 
cussed  today’s  handling  of  crime 
news.  Unlike  the  circulation  men, 
the  reporters  agreed  on  the  main 
question  asked  them,  “Has  there 
^en  much  change  in  the  past  20 
years  in  the  techniques  of  report¬ 
ing  crime?”  The  reporters  saw 
little. 

Of  four  circulation  executives 
willing  to  be  quoted  by  name,  two 
said  crime  news  definitely  is  as  im¬ 
portant  now  as  twenty  years  ago, 
one  said  it  definitely  is  not.  The 
fourth,  N.  W.  Goldstein  of  the 
Times,  said  crime  news  wasn’t  im¬ 
portant  in  the  sale  of  his  paper 
either  twenty  years  ago  or  today. 

Hugh  F.  Smith,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal- American,  and 
Thomas  Danby,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  contended  there 
had  been  no  drop  in  readership 
of  crime  news  and  that  such  stories 
were  as  vital  to  circulation  in  1953 
as  in  1933  although  the  one-day 
increase  in  sales  following  the 
break  of  a  sensational  story  might 
not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  Danby  said  an  increase  of 
10%  in  sales  of  the  Post  wasn’t 
out  of  range  for  an  edition  carry¬ 
ing  a  story  equal  in  interest  to  that 
which  revealed  the  murder  of  a 
Kansas  City  millionaire’s  son,  Bob¬ 
by  Greenlease,  by  his  kidnapers. 


pers  as  it  used  to,”  commented  Mr.  pages  of  notes  on  an  electrocutioo 
Cameron.  “It  takes  an  awfully  and  the  paper  didn’t  use  a  line  of 
good  story  to  boost  the  sales  of  a  the  material  I’d  gathered  —  al- 
paper  on  the  strength  of  that  story  though  I  felt  certain  that  little  or 
alone.”  none  of  it  would  be  used.” 

Mr.  Cameron  said  he  thought  a  ■  ^ 

decline  in  the  importance  of  crime  Westchester  PoDers 
news  to  circulation  had  taken  place  p  . 

“all  over  the  country,"  adding  that  tive 

Five  persons  within  the  circu- 
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WHITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
A  DIVISION  OF 

STta  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Post  of  Friday,  Dec.  18, 
1953  featured  Larry  Hall’s  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  story  which  began: 

“Lips  reddened  by  a  final  kiss 
but  silent  on  the  missing  ransom 
mystery,  Carl  Austin  Hall  and  Bon¬ 
nie  Brown  Heady  died  together  in 
the  gas  chamber  early  today  for 
the  kidnap  slaying  of  Bobby  Green- 
lease." 

The  Times  put  the  same  story 
on  page  30  with  the  lead  rewritten 
like  this:  “Carl  Austin  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Brown  Heady  were 
executed  early  today  for  the  kid- 
nap-slaying  of  6-year-old  Bobby 
Greenlease.” 

Max  Lerner,  a  columnist  for  the 
Post,  said  in  one  of  his  columns 
several  months  ago: 

“The  news  about  the  young  man 
who,  with  an  accomplice,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  poisoning  his  mother  and 
father  to  inherit  their  money, 
makes  me  wonder  again  about  the 
very  real  fascination  that  crime 
stories  have  for  all  of  us.  .  .  .  This 
one  is  in  several  ways  one  of  the 
worst  studies  in  evil  since  the 
Leopold-Loeb  murder.  ...  I  think 
there  is  a  perverse  attraction  that 
draws  us  to  contemplate  the 
swaths  of  human  depravity.  .  .  . 
We  shudder,  but  are  glued  to  the 
page.” 

“Crime  does  play  a  large  part 
in  circulation,”  said  the  Journal- 
Ameriean’s  Mr.  Smith.  He  also 
noted  that  “sometimes  a  tabloid 
gets  lots  more  out  of  the  type  of 
story  mentioned — say  a  sex  story” 
than  a  full-sized  paper  like  the 
Journal-American. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
B.  G.  Cameron,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
a  spokesman  for  the  Daily  News, 
contended  crime  doesn’t  sell  pa¬ 
pers  like  it  did  20  years  ago. 

“Crime  isn’t  selling  as  many  pa- 
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1  see  other  circulation  men  from 
time  to  time  and  they  share  this 
viewpoint.” 

“I  think  we  are  getting  away 
from  sensationalism,”  commented 
the  Daily  News  spokesman.  “Crime 
does  not  sell  like  it  used  to.  Tele¬ 
vision  coverage  accounts  for  much 
of  this  fact.  Sex  stories  don’t  have 
the  pull  they  used  to  have.” 

He  said  that  despite  the  decline 
in  importance  of  crime  and  sex 
news,  two  stories  in  these  catego¬ 
ries  were  the  News’  best  of  1953 
from  the  standpoint  of  circulation. 
He  rated  the  Christine  Jorgensen 
sex  case  number  one  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  convicted  atom  spies, 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  next. 

The  News  in  1943  printed  an 
editorial  defending  the  space  it  de¬ 
voted  to  crime  news,  saying: 

“Anybody  can  comprehend  a 
crime  of  passion  or  cupidity  or 
both,  and  most  people  are  faxi- 
nated  by  the  true  stories  of  such 


lation  departments  of  Westchester 
(N.  Y.)  daily  newspapers  have  been 
promoted,  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.  have  announced. 

Rudyard  M.  Hofmann,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman,  takes  over  duties  as 
circulation  director  of  the  eight 
daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  group. 

John  M.  Knudson,  circulation 
manager.  Port  Chester  Daily  Item, 
moves  up  to  Mr.  Hofmann’s  pre¬ 
vious  position  while  Edward  Ru¬ 
bin,  assistant  circulation  manager. 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 
replaces  Mr.  Knudson. 

Rocco  A.  Cicchiello,  Jr.,  assb- 
tant  circulation  manager.  Mount 
Vernon  Daily  Argus,  moves  into 
Mr.  Rubin’s  former  position. 
Louis  Camera,  a  circulation  db- 
trict  adviser  with  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Standard  -  Star,  takes  over 
Mr.  Ckxhiello’s  former  job  with 
the  Daily  Argus. 


crime,  especially  when  wealthy  ■ 

and  glamorous  persons  are  in-  Daily  NoinSS  New 

volved.  This  is  one  way  in  which  i 

the  human  mind  works,  and  we  CAM,  CirCUlOtlOIl  Chiet 


the  human  mind  works,  and  we 
don’t  see  what  anybody  can  do 
about  it  or  should.” 

Of  New  York’s  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers,  none  gives  less  prominence  to 
crime  news  than  the  Times. 

“People  buy  the  Times  for  its 
superiority  in  news  coverage,”  said 
Mr.  Goldstein.  ‘The  amount  of 
crime  news  in  the  Times  varies 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  unimportant 
to  sales  but  contributes  toward 
completeness.” 

Three  reporters  voiced  their 
opinions  thusly: 

William  Murtha,  Daily  News, 
said:  “I  think  crime  news  was 
overplayed  20  years  ago.  But  we 
gave  the  people  what  they  wanted 
— lots  of  sex  and  crime.  I  think 
we’ve  all  matured  a  little,  includ¬ 
ing  the  people.  Circulation  that  is 
built  on  crime  or  a  sensational 


Mobile,  Ala. 

Frank  W.  Barter  has  been 
named  circulation  director  and 
Burt  Schwarz  has  been  promoted 
to  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mobile  Press  Register,  Press 
Register  general  manager  W.  J. 
Hearin  has  announced. 

Barter,  working  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  since  1936,  succeeds  John 
L.  Pool,  who  has  resigned. 

Schwarz  joined  the  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  in  1939  and  served  in  the  news 
department  for  five  years  as  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  copy 
editor.  He  moves  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  vacated  by  Mr.  Barter. 

■ 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

New  members  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  include:  Bas- 


story  is  not  particularly  healthy  irop  (La.)  Daily  Enterprise,  and 
circulation.”  these  weeklies  —  Bastrop  (La.) 

Murray  Davis,  World-Telegram  Clarion,  Lafourche  (La.)  Comet, 
and  Sun,  said  he  thought  more  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  News-Leader, 
stress  had  been  placed  the  last  few  Luray  (Va.)  Page  News  &  Cour- 
years  on  exposes  of  crime  involving 
graft.  “People  are  getting  tired  of  " 

thievery  in  government,”  he  stated.  Beg  YoUI  Pardon 

“Wars  have  a  lot  to  do  with  un-  Joseph  Epstein  was  incorrectly 
dermining  nice  attitudes.  Shooting  identified  as  circulation  manager 
and  being  shot  at  hardens  young  of  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  in  E&P, 
fellows,’’  Mr.  Davis  remarked  in  May  22,  page  35.  He  is  president 
rrcntioning  an  increase  of  corrup-  of  Newspaper  Distributors  As.sn. 
tion  in  government  since  World  , 

War  II — a  type  of  news,  incident-  .  j  r»  j 

ally,  which  the  circulation  men  DlVldsIld  PasSBCl 
said  did  little  to  boost  sales.  Los  Angeles 

Meyer  Berger,  a  Times  reporter  Directors  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  cov-  Publications,  Inc.,  have  voted  not 
erage  of  a  murder  story  several  to  pay  the  dividend  normally  pay- 
years  ago,  said,  “I  once  took  22  able  June  15  on  Class  A  stock. 
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Here  is  an  impressive  partial  list  of 
the  increasing  group  of  newspapers  for 
which  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machines  ore 
-  y- ,'  solving  a  serious  mailroom  problem. 

Today's  SHERIDAN  installations  constitute  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proven  machine,  which  is  satisfactorily 
saving  time  and  labor  while  improving  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  Simday  and  multiple  section 
special  editions. 

For  smaller  circulation  papers,  a  new  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  larger  model,  is  now  available. 

Your  SHERIDAN  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  these  machines  can  help  you. 

Write  today  tor  catalog 
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SINCE  1835 
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135  Lcdoyette  St.,  New  York  13 

183  Essex  St.  Boston  1 1.  Mass.  600  W.  Jackson  BlvtL,  Chicago  6.  OL 

52/54  High  Holbom.  London.  W.C.  1.  Eng. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


NPPA  President  Boyd 
Tells  Convention  Plans 

By  James  L  CoUings 


journalism  are  critical  of  the  1953 
Pulitzer  press  photography  award.  DOOk  ttdltOT 
While  Mrs.  Virginia  Schau’s  pic-  Aufhnr 

ture  undeniably  was  spectacular,  a  ■*  uliio 


Bob  Boyd  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  reports  a  busy,  varied 
schedule  for  the  organization’s 
eighth  annual  convention  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  June  9-12. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to 
helping  NPPA’s  hometown  cele¬ 
brate  its  100th  anniversary,”  he 
says.  “Mall  Dodson  promises  sun¬ 
ny  skies  and  a  real  boardwalk  wel¬ 
come.”  (Mall,  fyi,  is  97  feet  tall, 
chews  an  acre  of  tobaccy  and  is 
wittier  than  five  of  Jackie  Glea¬ 
son’s  gagmen.) 

“The  hotel,”  Bob  goes  on,  “is 
preparing  for  more  than  200  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives.  The  state  and 
local  Miss  Press  Photographers 
are  getting  their  hair  done  for  the 
Miss  NPPA  contest  on  the  Steel 
Pier.” 

Many  Reports 

So  far  as  the  business  end  is 
concerned.  Bob  said,  the  national 
and  regional  officers  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  have  their  yearly 
reports  fresh  off  the  cob,  ready  for 
serving. 

“1  know  you  will  find  these  re¬ 
ports  interesting.”  the  president 
said.  “They  will  cover  the  first 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  conference 

(last  September),  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  West  Coast  short  courses, 
doings  in  the  Michigan,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Oregon  state  chapters, 
and  the  photo  contest,  including 
the  new  newsreel  and  TV  news¬ 
reel  contest.  The  winning  films  in 
this  new  contest  category  will  be 
shown  at  the  convention.” 

Furthermore,  he  continued,  the 
conventioneers  will  hear  about  the 
student  affiliates  program,  which 
will  go  full  blast  when  schools 
open  in  the  Fall. 

Somewhere,  too,  the  cameramen 


for  , 


will  exchange  views  on  courtroom 
photography  and  federal  marshals 
and  Pulitzer  photos  and  civilian 
defense  credentials. 

“In  the  case  of  the  courts,”  Bob 
explained,  “we  will  not  only  re¬ 
view  the  NPPA’s  crusade  to  open 
courtrooms  to  photographic  cov¬ 
erage,  but  we  will  surely  plan  more 
action  in  that  field,  and  the  Justice 
Department’s  directive  ordering 
federal  marshals  not  to  interfere 
with  press  photographers  will  be 
acclaimed.  It  will  spur  us  all  to 
better  relations  with  other  law  and 
government  agencies. 

Wiggins  on  Courtrooms 

“Civilian  defense  credentials, 
which  must  be  worked  out  in  each 
state,  will  be  explained  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  And  we  will  take 
up  the  controversial  Pulitzer  photo 
awards.” 

After  all  this  verbiage,  comes 
the  dinner.  The  awards  dinner, 
that  is.  Bob  says  they  will  have 
two  top  speakers — Air  Force  Sec¬ 
retary  Harold  Talbott  and  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  who 
will  talk  on  “Access  to  Judicial 
Proceedings.” 

“Yes,”  Bob  said,  “it  has  been  an 
eventful  year,  and  1  am  proud  of 
the  workers  on  the  committees  and 
the  officers  for  making  it  a  great 
year.  I  know  they  will  go  on  to 
make  this  convention  and  the  next 
year  ever  greater  for  our  organ¬ 
ization.” 

This  will  be  good-bye  for  Bob 
as  president.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  office  by  Arthur  Witman,  Sun¬ 
day  Pictures,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Teachers  Pan  Pulitzer 
News  Photo  Selection 

Some  photo  teachers  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  schools  and  departments  of 
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considerable  percentage  of  the 
country’s  press  photographers  ex¬ 
pressed  chagrin  that  a  Pulitzer 
prize  should  go  to  the  kind  of 
achievement  it  represented.  (E&P 
May  22,  page  38).  And  the  teach¬ 
ers  apparently  agree  with  them.  As 
Cliff  IMom,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  school  of  journalism  and 
photography  instructor,  puts  it: 

“It  seems  absurd  that  this  wom¬ 
an,  with  her  box  camera,  simply 
because  she  was  on  the  spot,  takes 
top  honors  over  the  hundreds  of 
thoughtful  photiojoumalists.  Per¬ 
haps  there  should  be  some  recogni¬ 
tion  for  her,  but  to  name  this 
woman  tops  in  the  field  of  photo¬ 
journalism  is  an  injustice.  The  Pu¬ 
litzer  award — and  all  other  photo 
awards — should  not  be  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  chatKe  or  sensation.” 

Gerald  Forbes,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  suggests 
the  Pulitzer  committee  applies  a 
second  standard  of  excellence  when 
judging  news  pictures.  “One  would 
think  that  the  Pulitzer  prize  should 
be  a  distinction  for  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  not  a  mere  prize  for  a  for¬ 
tunate  accident,”  he  says. 

“Surely  the  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  judge  the  best  work 
of  some  photographers  who  help¬ 
ed  make  an  editorial  campaign  a 
success.  Or  perhaps  some  photog¬ 
rapher  told  a  striking  or  pathetic 
story  with  a  series  of  pictures.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  photographic  award 
should  be  based  on  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence,  experience  and 
effort  as  was  the  ca.se  with  the 
other  Pulitzer  prizes.” 

Question  of  whether  the  award 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  photograph  is  raised  by  sev¬ 
eral  photo  teachers.  Say.s  Olin  Hin¬ 
kle.  “1  have  no  fundamental  ob¬ 
jection  to  handing  out  prizes  to 
photographers.  If  some  agency 
wishes  to  give  a  medal  for  the  most 
bosomy  picture,  or  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher  who  makes  the  luckiest 
double  exposure,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

“But  as  one  who  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  pick  the  picture  in  a 
news  photo  contest,  I  have  a  strong 
distrust  of  the  merit  of  most  single 
prints.  I  particularly  hesitate  to 
attach  prize-winning  merit  to  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  some  lucky  person — 
amateur  or  professional — who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  with  camera. 
If  this  is  journalism,  then  why  not 
give  medals  also  to  persons  who 
phone  in  the  first  news  of  disas¬ 
ters?” 

Mr.  Edom  concurs  in  this  judg¬ 
ment.  He  says,  ‘The  (Missouri) 
school  of  journalism  years  ago,  to 
avoid  giving  first  honors  to  a 
chance  shot,  introduced  the  port¬ 
folio  idea.  We  want  to  recognize 
versatility,  craftsmanship  and  all¬ 
round  ability — which  is  exactly 
what  we  do.” 


Chicago 

Frederick  Babcock,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  of  “Magazine  of 
Books”  section,  after  months  of 
patient  and  quiet  work  on  the  side, 
is  the  author  of  “Hang  Up  the 
Fiddle,”  a  novel  of  the  Midwest, 
to  be  published  Sept.  9  by  Double¬ 
day  &  Co. 

The  author,  a  native  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  worked  on  smalltown 
Midwestern  newspapers  before 
joining  the  Tribune,  has  drawn 
upon  his  Nebraska  background  for 
his  novel.  He  tells  the  story  of  a 
test  of  friendship  of  two  young 
men — one  a  reporter,  the  other, 
son  of  a  criminal,  gets  involved 
in  a  situation  that  proves  a  severe 
trial  to  the  justice-loving  reporter. 

James  A.  Fosdick,  director  of  the 
short  courses  in  press  photography 
and  an  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kent  State  University, 
also  speaks  for  “awards  which  re¬ 
cognize  the  versatility,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  consistently  high  qual¬ 
ity  performance  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

The  matter  resolves  itself,  he 
says,  “into  the  simple  question:  ‘Is 
the  award  intended  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  news  photograph 
of  the  past  year,  or  the  outstand¬ 
ing  press  photographer?’  ” 

“It  would  seem  to  me,”  says  Mr. 
Fosdick,  “that  the  Pulitzer  compe¬ 
tition,  consisting  of  a  single  ‘class.’ 
so  to  speak,  would  more  properly 
recognize  the  year’s  outstanding 
photographer.  "The  precedent  is 
there  in  other  classifications,  as  in 
international  reporting,  editorial 
writing,  and  so  on,  where  prizes  are 
given  for  a  series  of  articles  or  a 
group  of  work  produced  during  a 
considerable  period  within  the  con¬ 
test  year.” 

The  Kent  State  instructor  also  is 
concerned  over  the  effect  on  pop¬ 
ular  thinking  of  the  1953  award. 
“1  feel,”  he  says,  “that  the  award 
may  irKrease  the  belief  (already 
too  prevalent,  even  among  editors) 
that  ‘anyone  can  take  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,’  and  that  training,  good  equip¬ 
ment,  study  and  experience  are  not 
necessary  for  one  who  intends  to 
follow  a  career  in  press  photog¬ 
raphy.” 

■ 

B-29  Fire  Prize  Photo 

First  place  winner  in  the  spot 
news  photos  competition  of  the 
Utah,  Idaho,  Washington  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  members  went  to  Ralph 
Collins,  staff  photographer,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-E.xaminer.  It 
showed  firemen  playing  hoses  on 
flaming  engines  and  a  wing  section 
of  a  wrecked  B-29. 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  won  top  honors  in  the  feature 
picture  division,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  in  sequence. 

Spokane  (Wash)  Spokesman- 
Review  won  the  sweepstakes  award 
with  a  baseball  action  picture. 
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Kodak 


Ours  is  a  land  where  a  boy  can  dream — 
and  his  dream  can  come  true.  He  can  be 
captain  of  a  ball  team,  captain  of  a  ship 
...or  a  captain  of  industry. 

No  iron  curtain  blocks  his  path. ..no  thought 
police  silences  his  imagination  ...  no  commis¬ 
sar  chamiels  his  energies. 

In  this  land,  he  breathes  the  precious  air  of 
freedom,  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  imag¬ 
ination  and  vitality  thrive.  And  those  are  the 
things  that  make  dreams  come  true. 

The  most  important  guide  to  a  young 
boy  with  a  dream  is  his  father. 

From  his  father,  a  son  gets  to  know  the 
meanings  of  freedom,  industry,  integrity,  fair 
play,  tolerance,  reasonableness — the  concepts 
that  make  America  great  and  wonderful! 
He  learns  them  not  from  definitions,  but  from 
example. 


If  you,  as  a  father,  are  reasonable,  if  you 
are  tolerant,  if  you  are  moderate  ...  in 
all  things  . . .  the  chances  are  that  your 
son  will  be,  too. 

We  of  The  House  of  Seagram,  we  who  make 
fine  whiskies,  believe  that  reasonableness  and 
moderation  in  your  use  of  liquor  will  help 
your  boy  and  his  dream.  We  believe  that  if 
you  are  moderate,  your  son  will  respect  you 
and  the  things  you  stand  for.  There’s  a  good 
chance  he’ll  be  the  man  you  want  him  to  be. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  The  House  of 
Seagram  has  been  publishing  views  on  moder¬ 
ation.  We  believe  it  is  our  responsibility.  In 
our  opinion,  the  most  significant  of  our  Mod¬ 
eration  Messages  are  the  ones  that  appear  on 
Father’s  Day... for  the  future  of  America 
depends  on  the  idea  of  human  behavior 
the  young  men  of  America  inherit  from 
their  fathers. 


The  House  of  Seagram 

FINE  WHISKIES  SINCE  1857 


The  Fifth  Freedom . . . 

THE  FREEDOM  TO  DREAM!  j 
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The  Four  Freedoms  were  first  enunciated 


in  1941.  They  are:  Freedom  of  Speech 


Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  from  Want, 


and  Freedom  from  Fear. 


SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  CHRYSLER  BUILDING,  NE 


WHO'S  Registered  at  Mechanical  Conference 


Joliet  Herald-News 
Arthur  W.  Kramer, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Clarence  C.  Layfield, 

Press  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Kankakee  Daily  Journal 
Vernard  Bradley, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 

Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  <4  Register 
John  L.  Satterlee. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Harold  Havens, 

Engraving  superintendent. 
William  H.  Zumbro, 

Press  superintendent. 

Lloyd  Wright, 

Stereo  superintendent. 
Charles  Stanger, 
Compasing  superintendent. 
*  >•<  * 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr., 
General  manager. 

Golden  L.  Paris, 
Production  manager. 
Delbert  Pieper, 

Composing  foreman. 

John  E.  Innis, 

Stereo  foreman. 


.MANAGER  of  ANPA’s  Mechanical  Department  for  less  than  a  year, 
Richard  E.  Lewis  is  no  newcomer  to  26th  annual  conference.  He  at¬ 
tended  previous  conferences  in  the  delegation  from  the  ANPA  Research 
Laboratory.  As  an  innovation  this  year  he  has  adopted  a  combination 
identification-program  card.  Name  of  wearer  is  large  enough  to  be 
seen  at  10  paces;  time  and  place  of  day’s  meeting  are  handy. 


Registration  for  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  June  7-9,  at 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  includes  the  following: 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Glen  R.  Hutchinson, 

Production  Manager, 

*  *  V 

San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
R.  O.  Nicolay, 

Mechanical  Superintendent. 
Coleman  Wright, 

Chief  Machinist. 

*  *  ♦ 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
B.  G.  Burke. 

Production  Manager, 

R.  R.  Hayzlett, 

As.st.  Production  Manager. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post 
Joseph  Wynkopp, 

Composing  foreman. 

Harry  W.  Skelly, 

Machinist. 

*  •  * 

Hartford  Courant 
Bert  Hunter, 

Teletypesetter  superintendent 
John  Sullivan, 

Day  Composing  foreman. 
Harold  Hubbard, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Sam  Ziff, 

Press  superintendent 

S.  W.  Beckett, 

Production  manager. 

Henry  J.  Conland, 

Assistant  secretary. 

*  *  Xc 

Hartford  Times 
Joseph  L.  Woods, 

Production  manager. 

Adrian  J.  Tyler, 

Composing  superintendent. 
Benjamin  O.  Jenkins, 
Engraving  foreman. 

Robert  B.  Ratcliffe, 

Press  superintendent. 

*  *  ^ 

Manchester  Herald 
Walter  R.  Ferguson. 
Co-publisher  and  mechanical 
superintendent 

*  *  * 

Meriden  Record-Journal 
Wayne  C.  Smith, 

Publisher. 

Carter  H.  White, 

General  manager. 

Tim  Williams, 

Composing  superintendent. 

Syl  Markowski, 

Press  superintendent. 

*  v  * 

New  Haven  Register 
Robert  A.  Hunter 
Frederick  L.  Johnson, 
Composing  foreman. 

George  F.  Luft, 

Stereo  foreman. 

Robert  F.  Noble, 

Press  foreman. 


New  London  Day 
George  W.  Kent, 
Press-stereo  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Stamford  Advocate 
Charles  Bird, 

Press  foreman. 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington  News-Journal 
Charles  C.  DiJorio, 
Composing  foreman. 
William  W.  Price, 
Composing  foreman. 
Harold  C.  Berg, 

Director  of  production. 

FLORIDA 
Miami  Herald 
W.  B.  Sandlin, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
V.  R.  Spitaleri, 

Research  director. 

M.  W.  Clay, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Tony  Garnet, 

Chief  photographer. 

C.  J.  Watters, 

Composing  superintendent. 
L.  D.  Gash, 

Press  superintendent. 

K.  T.  Brouse, 

Engraving  superintendent. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Newspapers 
Chapman  Turner, 

Production  manager. 

Roy  Vickery, 

Stereo  foreman. 

Carey  Weaver, 

Mail  foreman. 

Roy  Gresham, 

Engraving  foreman. 

ILLINOIS 
Aurora  Beacon-News 
John  N.  Rausch, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Roy  W.  DuSell, 

Press  foreman. 

#  *  V 

Bloomington  Pantograph 
Howard  M.  Colton, 
Press-stereo  superintendent. 
Russell  B.  Miller, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 
m  *  * 

Chicago  Tribune 
John  W.  Park, 

Production  manager. 

*  x>  V 

Decatur  Herald  &  Review 
(Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers) 
Harold  Hoots, 

Production  manager. 

Xi  *  x> 


John  F.  Dalton, 

Engraving  foreman. 

Robert  Smith, 

Mail  foreman. 

E.  Curtis  White, 

Press  superintendent. 

x>  x>  « 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Franklin  D.  Schurz, 

Business  manager. 

George  P.  Kunz, 

Composing  superintendent. 

Royal  Rager, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Carl  Shafer, 

Press  superintendent. 

George  Bolton, 

Chief  machinist. 

Earl  Currise, 

Engraving  superintendent. 

XI  x<  * 

Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
Harry  P.  Brentlinger, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Gorden  McLaughlin, 

Mail  superintendent. 

Ray  Easton, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Carl  Hoff, 

Press  superintendent. 

James  Hughes, 

Machinist. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Arthur  T.  Gormley, 

Vicepres.  and  General  Manager. 
Bill  Dorriss, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Tom  Moore, 

Press  superintendent. 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Eleven  million  acres  of  prospective  oil  and  gas  lands  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada— -in  addition  to  holdings  in  South  America,  Egypt,  and  the 
Middle  East— are  under  lease  or  owned  outright  by 


A  Growth  Company 


viev^s  one  small  corner 
of  its  vast  estate... 
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KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Kansan 
Lowell  Baird, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and 

Louisville  Times 
George  T.  Mitchell, 

Press  superintendent. 

John  C.  Steele, 

Stereotype  superintendent. 

C.  L.  Bronger, 

Engraving  foreman. 

C.  Frank  Mann, 

Composing  foreman. 

Harold  C.  Leppert, 

Assistant  production  manager. 
Fred  A.  Schmidt, 

Plant  engineer. 

J.  K.  Anderson, 

Assistant  plant  engineer. 

T.  A.  Corcoran, 

Purchasing  and  Building 
Director. 

M.  George  Martin, 

Production  manager. 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans  Item 
Luther  Wright, 

Production  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Shre veport — Ne wspa per  Production 
Corp. 

Gordon  F.  Elrod, 

Production  director. 

George  Anton, 

Press  superintendent. 

V.  W.  Lamoureux, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Raymond  J.  Cox, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

Portland  Press  Herald-Express 
George  F.  Marshall, 

Production  manager. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 

Donald  H.  Patterson, 
Production  manager. 

Alfred  C.  Miller, 

Press  superintendent. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Reginald  Reed, 

Press  foreman. 

Herbert  T.  Stranger, 

Production  manager. 

Rupert  M.  Roaf, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

*  >)>  * 

Boston  Post 
Stanley  Day,  * 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

♦  *  • 
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MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
John  A.  Breen, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

♦  ♦  * 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
A.  E.  Rosene, 

Production  manager. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Edward  W.  Evers, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

C.  David  Biasella, 

Press  foreman. 

William  H.  Evers, 

Engraving  foreman. 

Harold  Dollus, 

Composing  foreman. 


CHAIRMAN  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee,  which  has  charge 
of  the  annual  conference,  is  Joseph  E.  McMullen  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 


Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 
Francis  F.  Collins, 

Press  superintendent. 

Albert  R.  Hanley, 

Composing  superintendent. 
Reginald  F.  Tranter, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 

Holyoke  T ranscript-Telegram 
William  Dwight, 

President. 

Francis  A.  Downey, 

Assistant  superintendent. 

J.  Frank  Coughlin, 
Composing  superintendent. 
John  Zajeie, 

Press  foreman. 

Michael  Leonard. 

Stereotype  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
John  Lawson, 

Press  foreman. 

*  *  « 

Taunton  Daily  Gazette 
William  R.  Reed, 

Publisher. 

Edward  R.  Cunningham, 
Composing  foreman. 

Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 
Co.  Inc. 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Production  manager. 

Howe  C.  Monteith, 

Cost  and  method  engineer. 


MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News 
Barclay  Smith,  Jr. 

Stereotype  foreman. 

Howard  Gregg, 

Assistant  foreman. 

Eric  Ivany, 

Composing  foreman. 

Gordon  A.  Dennis, 

Business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Detroit  Free  Press 
L.  J.  Griner, 

Production  Engineer. 

Henry  C.  Lentz, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Ferd  Mier, 

Stereotype  superintendent. 
Lester  Stevens, 

Composing  superintendent. 
Leslie  Crebassa, 

Press  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Lansing  State  Journal 
Henry  Hawkins, 

Stereotype  superintendent. 
Rock  Wales, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Leonard  Dennis, 

Press  superintendent. 

*  * 

Muskegon  Chronicle 
Elmer  Herman, 

Stereotype  foreman. 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
A.  T.  Primm, 

Production  manager. 

F.  A.  Tebeau, 

Stereotype  foreman. 

#  *  * 

Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Irvan  Darnall, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Thomas  F.  Gougarty, 
Production  manager. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Bayonne  Times 
Wilfred  Whittier 
Press  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Camden  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch, 

General  manager. 

Neal  E.  Dyer, 

Business  manager. 

Lowell  E.  Goodwin, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Nicholas  Marterella, 
Stereotype  foreman. 

Francis  X.  Mooney, 

Press  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Newark  News 
William  Rowley, 
Composing  foreman. 
William  Rolle, 

Press  foreman. 

John  Penry, 

Stereo  foreman. 

Joseph  Daly, 

Mail  foreman. 

Frank  Moor, 

Maintenance  foreman. 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


Pontiac  Press 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  II, 
Business  manager, 

*  *  * 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Frank  E,  Mareugo, 
Mechanical  superintendent, 
William  F,  Schrikel, 
Stereotype  foreman. 


about  soft  drinks 


That  newspapermen  may  know  the  facts 
about  soft  drinks,  and  the  local  business 
concerns  which  make  them,  these  messages 
are  being  published  in  your  journals. 


and  nutrition 


Soft'drinks.  while  created  primarily 
for  wholesome  zestful  refreshment,  also 
provide  certain  nutritional  values. 

1 .  Since  the  average  human  body  loses  about  two 
and  a  half  quarts  of  fluid  a  day,  and  since  improper 
fluid  balance  may  leave  the  body  fatigued,  soft 
drinks  are  a  means  of  helping  to  restore  this  loss. 
Furthermore,  because  of  their  taste-appeal,  they 
stimulate  the  individual  to  supply  the  body’s  liquid 
requirement.  And  since  they  pass  through  the  stom¬ 
ach  faster  than  water,  they  are  more  rapidly  utilized 
as  body  fluids. 

2.  Soft  drinks  are  a  deflnite  aid  to  digestion.  They 
increase  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  help  stimulate 
gastric  contractions  and  speed  up  stomach-empty¬ 
ing  time,  making  the  caloric  content  of  soft  drinks 
more  readily  available  to  the  body  for  quick  energy. 

3.  Average  sugar  content  of  soft  drinks  is  10% ,  or 
about  100  calories  for  each  8  ounces.  This  is  just 
enough  to  tide  over  a  tired  moment  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  appetite.  Peak  body  efficiency  is  reached 
about  an  hour  after  a  meal  and  then  falls  off  stead¬ 
ily  to  a  low  point  unless  the  source  of  energy  is 
replenished.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  often  feel 
the  desire  for  a  soft  drink  between  meals.  Our 
bodies  are  calling  for  additional  fuel. 

4.  If  the  limited  sugar  stored  in  the  body  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  the  important  food  proteins  must  be 
converted  to  carbohydrates  for  energy.  Soft  drinks 
are  an  economical  way  of  supplying  calories  for 
that  purpose,  thus  saving  more  expensive  proteins 
for  body-building. 

5.  Children,  in  particular,  need  carbohydrates,  and 


soft  drinks  are  an  acceptable  method  of  supplying 
a  part  of  that  requirement.  The  child’s  body  stores 
only  enough  sugar  to  last  the  lively  youngster  for 
perhaps  three  or  four  hours.  Scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  children  who  receive  a  fundamentally 
sound  diet  may  consume  considerably  niore  than 
the  normal  amount  of  sugar,  and  such  children 
meet  body  health  requirements  better  than  others 
on  a  lower  protein-carbohydrate  diet. 

6.  Since  sugar  is  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  brain 
and  nerve  tissue  and  the  most  efficient  fuel  for  mus¬ 
cular  contraction;  and  since  sugar  detoxifies  and 
increases  tissue  resistance  to  infection;  and  since 
carbohydrates  are  the  largest  constituents  of  any 
normal  healthy  diet;  soft  drinks  have  a  valid  place 
in  most  dietaries. 

7.  The  safety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages, 
while  not  strictly  a  nutritional  characteristic,  is  an 
important  consideration.  Health  officials,  knowing 
that  no  epidemic  has  ever  been  traced  to  bottled 
carbonated  beverages,  have  recommended  them 
time  and  again  as  emergency  liquid  rations  when 
floods  and  other  disasters  disrupt  normal  sources 
of  drinking  water. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is 
a  non-profit  association,  with  member  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  include  improvement  of  production  processes 
and  distribution  methods  within  the  industry,  re¬ 
search  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft  drinks 
to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


AMimCAM 

•OTTLtllt 

CAII»ONATt» 

StVIlUGK* 


Th«  National  Aitocialion^^of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  WASHINGTON  S.  O.  t. 
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NEW  YORK 
Binghamton  Press 
William  F.  Merz, 

Composing  foreman. 

J.  J,  Farrell, 

Engraving  foreman. 

Roscoe  C.  Palmer, 

Stereotype  foreman. 

W.  Henry  Hoysradt, 

Press  foreman. 

■•i  *  * 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Stephen  Lambert, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Walter  Burns, 

Composing  foreman. 

Edward  Kauhl, 

Press  foreman. 

Edward  Elliott, 

Stereotype  foreman. 

Howard  W.  Clother, 

Assistant  to  publisher. 

* 

Newsday  (Long  Island) 

Allan  M.  Woods, 

Production  manager. 

Raymond  McNulty, 

Assistant  production  manager. 
Joseph  Curley, 

Composing  foreman. 

Harvey  Broad, 

Press  foreman. 

*  4' 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
James  McGowan, 

Production  manager. 

Joseph  Lawler, 

Composing  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Journal  of  Commerce 
Edward  R.  Slawsky, 

Production  manager. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Dailv  News 
S.  D.  Willey' 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

S.  Varley, 

(Composing  superintendent. 

J.  Minogue, 

Engraving  superintendent. 

O.  Maguire, 

Stereotype  superintendent. 

W.  O’Brien, 

Press  superintendent. 

W.  H.  James, 

Administrative  assistant. 

W.  A.  Carey, 

Administrative  assistant. 

N.  J.  Barbieri, 

Assistant  Build’g  Superintendent. 

*  ♦ 

New  York  Times 

T.  B.  Campion, 

Administrative  assistant. 

J.  O.  Adler,  Jr. 

Joseph  Lane, 

Composing  foreman. 

A.  W.  Harris, 

Press  foreman. 

A.  C.  Mills, 

Engraving  foreman. 


J.  Mitchell, 

Asst,  mechanical  superintendent. 
*  «  * 

New  York  World-Telegram  <5  Sun 
William  Ussher, 

Composing  superintendent 
William  Mitchell, 

Engraving  superintendent. 

James  Connolly, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Albert  Aumuller, 

Administrative  assistant. 

♦  •  * 

Morning  Telegraph 
Henry  Dods, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Ben  R.  Stewart, 

Production  manager. 

John  Newman, 

Advertising  production. 

*  ♦  * 

Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
Charles  L.  Banker, 

Press  foreman. 

Herbert  R.  Banker, 

Composing  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Earl  H.  Barker, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Edwin  Merkel, 

Composing  foreman. 

George  Ellis, 

Composing  foreman. 

Edward  Oren, 

Stereo  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Schenectady  Union-Star 
Floyd  Laurenty, 

Composing  superintendent. 

*  «  4> 

Troy  Record  Newspapers 
Granville  Hutchinson, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 

*  >i>  * 

Watertown  Daily  Times 
E.  Roland  Abare, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte  Observer 
C.  B.  Capps, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
N.  G.  Blackard, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

H.  R.  Harris, 

Press  foreman. 

C.  B.  Marcom, 

Mail  foreman. 

Ellis  Speer, 

Composing  foreman. 

*  «  « 

Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel 
C.  L.  Ray, 

Production  manager. 

Clyde  Apple, 

Press  foreman. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum 
A.  W.  Oliver, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Frank  Jacob, 

Stereotype  foreman. 

Conrad  Limberg, 

Composing  foreman. 

Frank  Grom, 

Press  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  News 
Leon  A.  Link, 

Production  manager. 

Charles  L.  Buttermore, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 
Blanchard  (Skip)  Wilson, 
Stereotype  superintendent. 

J.  H.  Lardin, 

Press  superintendent. 

John  Gasper, 

Mail  superintendent. 

Lester  W.  Chorpening, 

Labor  negotiator. 

Elmer  Smith, 

Day  Press  foreman. 

Henry  Kuezynski, 

Superintendent  paper  handlers. 
Deo  A.  Padgett, 

Composing  superintendent. 

Earl  Bowles, 

Composing  superintendent. 

Foster  Miller, 

Maintenance  superintendent. 
Robert  Slover, 

Engraving  superintendent. 

Otto  Lange, 

Engraving  Superintendent. 

*  * 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Ned  Murchland, 

Press  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram 
Joe  Bakos, 

Stereotype  foreman. 

Robert  Niebling. 

Composing  foreman. 

Paul  Grim, 

Machinist. 

Earl  Lacure, 

Production  manager. 

*  «  * 

Newark  Advocate 
Harold  Grigrby, 

Composing  foreman. 

W.  Mickey  Durant. 

Machinist. 

H.  S.  Bill  Devine. 

Press,  stereotype  foreman. 

Ray  Davis, 

Teletype  production  manager. 

*  *  * 

Springfield  Newspapers  Inc. 
Robert  S.  Hamilton, 

Business  manager. 

*  ■>  * 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
A.  C.  Chagnot. 

Electric  Maintenance  Engineer. 

EDITOR  & 


Howard  Measmer, 

Stereotype  superintendent. 

Luke  Dougherty, 

Composing  superintendent. 
Leonard  Cockman, 

Mail  foreman. 

Earl  Weiskittel, 

Press  superintendent. 

OKLAHOMA 

Daily  Oklahoman-Oklahoma  City 
Times 

Robert  H.  Spahn, 

Executive  assistant. 

*  «  * 

Daily  Oklahoman 
Elmer  Hodgkinson, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

OREGON 
Portland  Journal 
William  E.  Gibbons, 

Production  manager. 

A.  E.  Johnson, 

Distribution  superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
H.  E.  Cox,  Jr., 

Asst,  production  manager. 
Charles  Remmel, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

Harry  Sherman, 

Composing  superintendent. 
William  Deising, 

Press  superintendent. 

Ralph  Bard, 

Machine  superintendent. 

Sam  Steinberger, 

Press  foreman. 

Sam  Miller, 

Vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Times 
Hugh  Wagnon, 

Publisher. 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman, 
Administrative  assistant. 

Paul  Pratt, 

Composing  foreman. 

*  * 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Duane  R.  Jacobs, 

Purchasing  agent. 

John  Stinson, 

Press  superintendent. 

B.  W.  Kelper, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

•  •  * 

Lancaster  Newspapers 
M.  L.  Detwiler, 

Production  manager. 

Warren  H.  Detwiler, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 

*  *  « 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Harry  L.  Hawkins, 

Business  manager. 

J.  P.  Grant, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Richard  Powers. 

.^sst.  Mechanical  superintendent. 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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CHICAGO  51,  ILLINOIS  •  PHONE  BRunswick  8-4000 


CONSOLIDATED  Engrav-a-plotes  will  mat  perfectly 
by  direct  pressure  or  roller 

I  Tests  have  been  made  under  all  conditions  'and 
printing  depth  is  retained  even  deeper  than  with  all 
other  engraving  methods.  This  important  feature 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  making  two  or  more  plates 
of  each  engraving  as  is  necessary  by  other  electronic 
engraving  machines. 

This  feature  cuts  costs  considerably  and  eliminates  all 
special  handling.  You  handle  an  engrav-a-plate  as 
you  do  any  other  type  of  engraving  with  results  equal 
to  and  even  better  than  most  other  methods. 

The  Consolidated  Pre-make-ready  feature  is  ideal  for 
improved  stereo  printing  becouse  the  high-light  dots 
are  releived  and  the  shadows  retained,  giving  you 
more  contrast  and  better  pictorial  quality. 

Write  for  our  comparative  costs  between  lease  and 
purchase  and  between  matting  and  double  plating. 

NOW,  for  the  first  time  you  eon  own  your  own 
ENGRAV-A-PLATE  MACHINE!  Don't  pay  for  one 
and  not  one  own  one.  Rent  receipts  hove  no  equity. 


1 
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William  J.  Kelley, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Frank  Stanton, 

Asst.  Press  superintendent. 
Joseph  Elliott, 

Copy  &  Art  manager. 
William  Hudson, 

Stereo  foreman. 
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Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Fred  Humphrey, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 
G.  E.  Nelson, 

General  manager. 

Robert  Freno, 

Stereo  foreman. 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers 
Thomas  Hodge, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
H.  M.  Garland, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
Edward  Torisky, 

Stereo  superintendent. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
J.  Harold  Mintum, 
Production  manager. 
William  Wilson, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 
John  Charlton, 

Engraving  superintendent. 
George  Henning, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

F.  X.  Gigliotti, 

Press  sdperintendent. 

S.  G.  Carmichael, 
Composing  superintendent. 


Pottstown  Republican 
Thomas  A.  Davis, 
Asst,  general  manager. 
Joseph  Neary, 
Engraving  foreman. 


Scranton  Times 
G.  C.  Stevens 
Mechanical  superintendent. 
Neil  V.  Lally, 

Composing  foreman. 


Sharon  Herald 
Rudolph  Kuhner, 
Press-stereo  superintendent. 


Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
Charles  Thorne, 

Press  superintendent. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times 
Chester  M.  Spooner, 
Business  manager. 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
William  T.  Murray, 
Electrical  engineer. 


Woonsocket  Call 
Carleton  A.  Braga, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
Earl  E.  Caldwell, 

Stereo  foreman. 


TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
A.  W.  Keller, 

Production  manager. 


TEXAS 

Houston  Chronicle 
B.  C.  Blackman, 
Stereo  foreman. 

E.  V.  Drozda, 

Press  foreman. 
Donald  V.  Weber, 
Production  manager. 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg  News  &  Advance 
M.  P.  Tanner, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 


Newport  News  Press  & 
Times-Herald 
O.  W.  H.  Moody, 
Circulation  manager. 
Robert  B.  ^ith, 

^  Asst,  business  manager. 

'  Ramon  M.  Judkins, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 
Franklin  S.  Hicks, 

Press  superintendent. 

Frank  E.  Eggleston, 

Stereo  foreman. 

D.  H.  Lawson, 

Colorpress  superintendent. 
Maurice  Erlach, 

Composing  foreman. 


Norfolk  Newspapers 
Earl  L.  Deal, 
Composing  foreman. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader 
James  L.  Stott, 

Business  manager. 

Charles  E.  Morgan, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Charles  Hopp, 

Stereo  superintendent. 

E.  J.  Terrell, 

Press  superintendent. 


Roanoke  Times,  World-News 
W.  T.  Slusher, 

Mech.  chief,  composing  room. 
R.  S.  Brooks, 

Mail  foreman. 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle 
W.  D.  Edmunds, 

Production  manager. 

D.  G.  Scott, 

Asst,  production  manager. 


Yakima  Republic  and  Herald 
Harold  Roberts, 

Production  manager. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston  Gazette 
A.  H.  Pruett,  Jr. 
Circulation  manager. 

Paul  Fite, 

Stereo  foreman. 

M.  P.  Wright, 

Engraving  manager. 
Thornton  Smith, 

Press  foreman. 

William  McDaniels, 

Mail  foreman. 

William  Hill, 

Engraving  foreman. 

Robert  Frame, 

Machinist. 

Girt  Cochrane, 

Mechanical  superintendent. 


CANADA 
Vancouver  Sun 
William  Hughan, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 


Ottawa  Citizen 
J.  H.  Harris, 
Production  manager. 


London  Free  Press 
M.  T.  Parkinson, 
Composing  superintendent. 
Harold  Moss, 

Press  superintendent. 


Montreal  Star  ^ 

R.  W,  Brown, 

Asst,  production  manager. 
J.  M.  Letham, 

Composing  superintendent. 


Calgary  Herald 
E.  Duncan  Waines, 
Business  manager. 


Halifax  Mail-Star  and 
Chronicle-Herald 
Patrick  Doherty, 
Mechanical  superintendent. 


HAWAII 

Hilo  Tribune-Herald 
Lester  A.  Carpenter, 
Manager. 


Salem  Press  Units 
Go  to  Walla  Walla 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Increasing  its  press  capacity  from 
24  to  32  pages  and  adding  25% 
more  color  availability,  the  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin  is  installing 
two  additional  four-page  Unitub¬ 
ular  units  to  the  equipment  put  in 
at  the  time  the  Walla  Walla  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  an  dSunday  publica¬ 
tion  moved  into  its  nsodern  plant 
seven  years  ago. 

The  two  units,  one  black  and 
white  and  the  other  equipped  with 
color,  are  those  most  recently  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- 
Journal  as  an  addition  to  their 
original  16-page  Duplex  equip¬ 
ment.  This  press  became  inactive 
as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
Capital-Journal  Newspapers. 

The  remainder  of  the  Capital- 
Journal  press,  four  units  including 
one  with  color,  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  drives  and  stereotyping  plant 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Nampa 
(Idaho)  Free  Press. 


Press  Folder  Mishap 
Disrupts  Schedule 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  62-year 
history  of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  a 
day’s  press  run  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  recently,  leaving  9,500  read¬ 
ers  without  their  daily  newspaper, 
when  a  small  part  in  the  press  fold¬ 
er  broke  loose.  At  that  time,  16,960 
papers  had  been  run  off,  and  were 
delivered. 

The  break  caused  damage  to 
gears,  shafts  and  bushings  before 
the  press  could  be  stopped.  Press¬ 
men  and  machinists  worked  through 
the  night,  with  an  assist  from 
three  machine  shops  and  a  weld¬ 
ing  firm,  to  make  repair. 

Meanwhile,  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
publisher,  obtained  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pawtucket  Times,  and 
the  Call  was  run  off  on  the  Times 
press  for  two  days. 


Frank  Jacobs  Dead; 
Color  Stereo  Pioneer 

Chicago 

Frank  N.  Jacobs,  81,  with  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  51  years,  died  May 
25.  For  30  years,  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  electrotype  depart¬ 
ment  which  turned  out  the  first 
color  comics.  In  1931,  when  elec¬ 
trotypes  were  replaced  by  stereo¬ 
type  plates  for  printing  comics  he 
transferred  to  the  color  stereotype 
department. 

His  experience  in  color  printing 
began  before  he  was  employed  by 
the  Tribune  in  December,  1902.  He 
boasted  that  earlier,  while  working 
for  the  old  Inter-Ocean,  he  put 
out  the  first  four-color  newspaper 
page  ever  printed  in  Chicago. 
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Mrs.  Judith  Baker, 
'Makeup  Mon/  Retires 

Northampton,  Mass. 

A  veteran  “makeup  man,”  Mrs. 
Judith  P.  Baker,  73,  retired  May 
29,  after  35  years  on  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  of  the  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Baker,  mother  of  three 
children,  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1918.  She  is  a  Smith  College  grad¬ 
uate. 

Camera  shy,  Mrs.  Baker  had 
her  picture  in  the  Gazette  on  only 
one  occasion.  She  was  caught  off¬ 
guard  when  William  Allen  White 
visited  the  Gazette  editorial  offices. 
The  noted  editor  paused  to  watch 
her  laying  out  type  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  snapped  a  picture. 
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Fairchild  Shows 
l  Unit  to  Control 
Photo  Quality 

On  June  7,  just  six  weeks  after 
unveiling  its  Scan-A-Sizer,  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument  Cor¬ 
poration  will  take  the  wraps  off  “a 
magic  box  designed  to  open  new 
horizons  in  halftone  engraving 
quality.”  (Known  as  the  Fairchild 
Variable  Response  Unit,  it  will 
make  possible  the  production  of 
engravings  specifically  designed  to 
be  best  under  given  printing  con¬ 
ditions.  In  addition  it  will  control 
the  engraving  process  to  provide 
full  message  impact  and  pictorial 
qualities  in  the  original  photograph. 
This  degree  of  control  is  believed 
to  go  beyond  anything  heretofore 
possible  by  present  halftone  en¬ 
gravings  processes. 

When  available  the  Variable  Re¬ 
sponse  Unit  will  be  an  accessory 
attachment  to  the  Scan-A-Graver 
and  Scan-A-Sizer  machines. 

The  development,  which  is  to  be 
demonstrated  during  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City,  is  one  of  a  series  of  acces¬ 
sory  components,  and  not  a  new 
electronic  engraving  machine. 

“The  Variable  Response  Unit  ac¬ 
complishes  what  could  be  called 
the  impossible  in  photography,” 
said  John  H.  Clough,  Fairchild 
president.  “That  is,  through  elec¬ 
tronics  it  is  able  to  shape  the  vir¬ 
tually  straight-line  ‘H&D’  curve  of 
photography  into  any  desired 
form. 

“In  practical  terms,”  he  said, 
“this  means  that  no  matter  how 
poor  is  the  quality  of  a  photo¬ 
graph.  as  long  as  it  contains  de¬ 
tail  the  Variable  Response  Unit 
can  alter  tonal  values  and  contrasts 
of  the  reproduction  to  suit  the 
publication. 

“While  it  is  primarily  a  quality 
control  tool,  the  Variable  Response 
Unit  offers  fascinating  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  picture  editors,  art  directors, 
and  others  who  will  be  able  to 
change  the  ‘mood’  or  character  of 
any  photograph  in  order  to  make 
it  convey  greater  impact,  meaning, 
and  definition.” 


Hand  Car  Marked 
'Mechanical  Age' 

Chicago 

First  mechanical  achievement  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  circulation 
department  was  use  of  a  hand- 
car  to  take  papers  out  to  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.,  it  was  revealed  recently 
in  the  broadcast  memoirs  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher. 

“There  were  no  trains  operating 
at  that  time  and  trucks,  of  course, 
had  not  come  in,”  he  noted.  ‘This 
was  a  great  stroke  of  orginality 
and  was  a  secret  very  closely 
guarded  from  competitors.” 

New  Firm  Formed 
On  Foreign  Machines 

Chicago 

Importation  of  foreign  graphic 
arts  equipment  has  become  a  ma¬ 
jor  business  in  the  United  States, 
says  Benjamin  Sugarman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Consolidated  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  &  Lithographers  Equipment 
Co.,  who  has  announced  that  a 
new  organization  has  been  formed, 
called  Consolidated  International 
Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  to  im¬ 
port,  service  and  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  imported  from  Europe. 

A  new  four-story  plant  has  been 
leased  containing  150,000  square 
feet  on  South  Western  Avenue  in 
Chicago,  for  the  establishment  of 
exhibits,  training  and  service  in¬ 
stallation,  with  a  compete  line  of 
replacement  parts  and  maintenance 
equipment  for  the  operation  of  this 
equipment.  Facilities  are  available 
for  the  furnishing  of  parts,  ma¬ 
chining  of  parts  and  also  setting  up 
training  of  personnel. 

Some  of  the  major  items  that  are 
being  imported  are  offset  presses 
manufactured  by  Colormetalag  of 
Switzerland;  sheet  fed  and  web  fed 
gravure  presses  made  in  West  Ger¬ 
many;  automatic  inking  and  damp¬ 
ening  proof  presses;  metal  decorat¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  the  Engrav-a- 
plate  machine  for  making  plastic 
halftones. 

■ 

224-Page  Edition 
Of  Hartford  Courant 
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Boucher  Now  Heads 
American  Steel  Chase 

American  Steel  Chase  Company 
has  announced  the  election  of 
George  E.  Boucher  as  president, 
and  John  D.  Keenan,  Jr.  as  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Boucher  was  first  associated 
with  American  Steel  Chase  Com¬ 
pany  in  1925  in  a  sales  capacity 
and  was  elected  an  officer  of  the 
firm  in  1934.  He  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  development  of  many 
phases  of  stereotype  chases  and 
various  equipment  pertinent  to 
newspaper  printing. 

Mr.  Keenan,  son  of  the  former 
president,  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  since  1948. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  Courant  published  its 
largest  Sunday  edition  in  15  years 
on  May  23. 

The  edition,  containing  224 
pages,  compared  to  the  226-page 
175th  anniversary  issue  in  1939.  It 
included  a  36-page  travel  and  va¬ 
cation  tabloid  section;  14-page  air 
conditioning  section. 

■ 

In  Charge  of  CR 

H.  E.  (Bud)  Drafahl,  who  re¬ 
cently  has  been  mechanical  con¬ 
sultant  for  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room.  H.  I.  Bassler,  Times 
business  manager,  announced  his 
appointment. 
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IT  SURPRISES  many  people  to  learn  how 
much  churches  have  invested  in  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  like.  (Seventh-day  Adven¬ 
tists,  for  example,  have  an  institutional  in¬ 
vestment  of  $228,662,000  around  the  world). 
Some  of  the  same  people  wonder:  What  for? 
Why  not  let  governments  do  such  things? 

The  fact  is,  many  governments  just  can’t 
carry  their  load  of  human  needs.  Besides 
there  is  a  basic  concept  of  religion  involved. 

Adventists,  among  others,  look  at  religion 
as  a  total  thing.  It  involves  what  a  person 
believes,  what  he  knows,  how  well  his  com¬ 
bined  physical  and  spiritual  being  functions 
— in  fact,  the  whole  man. 

From  this  concept  has  grown  the  exten¬ 
sive  Adventist  medical  work  which  years  ago 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  psychoso¬ 
matic  approach.  Starting  with  the  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  in  1866,  the  pro- 
pam  now  comprises  a  chain  of  181  medical 
institutions,  including  schools  of  nursing, 
medicine,  dentistry  and  other  professions. 
(You  probably  have  heard  of  the  College  of 
Medical  Evangelists  in  Los  Angeles.) 

There  are  also  health  education,  home 
nursing,  and  cooking  school  programs  with 
emphasis  upon  proper  diet.  The  body  is  the 
temple  of  God,  the  Bible  says. 

And  since  this  “whole  man”  we  are  talking 
about  derives  his  values  largely  from  the 
educational  process,  why  shouldn’t  churches 
have  their  own  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  can,  without  objection,  be  given? 

In  the  United  States,  Adventists  with  1127 
units  rank  third  among  operators  of  paro¬ 
chial  schools  and  colleges.  World-wide,  their 
4849  schools,  with  268,000  students,  teach 
conventional  subjects,  plus  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practical  vocational  arts. 

The  result,  educators  feel,  is  a  person 
trained  for  all  of  life,  a  person  reasonably 
“whole” — prepared  for  service  here  and 
eternity  to  come. 

Do  you  have  our  brochure.  Information  for 
the  Press?  For  copies,  write: 


Seventh-day  Adventist  Bureau  of  Press  Relations 


WASHINGTON  12,  D.  C. 

N*w  York  Offict:  H«l«n  Smith,  HAvomayor  4-8448 

- For  ffce  Record - 

There  are  924,822  baptized,  adult  members  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church,  with  total  adherents  numbering  1,187,- 
883.  Work  is  being  done  in  721  languages  and  dialects  In 
197  countries,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $60 
million.  (Statistics  are  for  1953.  released  last  week.) 
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However  disillusioning  it  mti  k  Ppfi 
seem,  the  American  Pubb  Hionha 
is  apt  to  bring  less  personal  Eorroi 
ized  pressure  to  bear  on  tin  I>cf  ini 
subject  of  MORE  rnJbMantlv 
BETTER  roads,  than 
vital  problem  justifies. 


Despite  which,  public  opinion 
wisely  and  honestly  directed 
arouses  both  local  civi 
groups  and  nation-wide  con 
sciousness  of  the  wisdom  o 
highways  that  match  ever 
increasing  motorized  travel. 


There  is  a  very  sure  way 
of  directing  this  invalu- 
able  subject  of  PUBLh 
OPINION.  It  is  throng 
newspapers — stories 
editorial  guidance. 


Each  and  every  commun¬ 
ity  is  thereby  reached, 
right  across  the  nation. 
The  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  are  receptive  to 
FACTUAL  data  on  such 
subjects. 


Editor 


Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  York 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLY  FIRMS  REPRESENTED  AT  ANPA  CONFERENCE]  N. 


ALANIWOOD  STEEL  CO. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  79) 

Leon  J.  Lieberman 
John  J.  Hallman 
William  T.  Haddon 
Joseph  Toth 

ALICO,  INC. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  39  and  40) 
Arnold  L.  Imshaug 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS, 
INC. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
W.  Howell  Lee 
Fred  A.  Hacker 
Arne  Arnesen 

ATLANTIC  ELECTROTYPE  & 
STEREOTYPE  CO. 

Mark  F.  Beck 
William  Coughlin 

BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS 
CORPORATION 
Tray  more 

C.  W.  Ginsberg 
C.  V.  Knell 

J.  Pomazon 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO., 
NEW  PRODUCTS  DIV.  OF 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Kollo  S.  Lewis 
W.  Doyle  Boggess 
W.  J.  Blackley,  Jr. 

William  W.  Pezdirtz 
John  E.  Hilliard 

SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG. 
CO. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
W.  E.  Neely 

L.  C.  Strom 

M.  M.  Caldwell 

A.  H.  Shopnitz 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COMPANY 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Millard  L.  Friday,  Sr. 

Werner  J.  Meier 
George  A.  Savage 
Mel  Sverker 

BOURGES,  INC. 

Seaside  (Booth  88) 

H.  Franklin  Mayfield 

J.  Bourges  Mayfield 
Albert  R.  Bourges 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  CO. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Victor  E.  Fishburn 
L.  A.  Giessel 

B.  E.  Fishburn 
Paul  Richmond 

E.  P.  Fraher 
W.  A.  Carpenter 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MFG.  CO. 
Joseph  P.  Dorr 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Frank  M.  Tighe 
George  T.  Kempter 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
(Booths  61,  62  and  63) 

F.  C.  Powers 
Wm.  J.  Bien,  Jr. 

K.  F.  McNeil 

N.  Marshall 

C.  Harold  Larsson 
Sam  B.  Anson,  Jr. 

A.  J.  Powers,  Jr. 

R.  McDonald 

A.  B.  Gibbs 

K.  Marshall 
Wm.  Clackworthy 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
W.  P.  Scott 

G.  R.  Dayton 

H.  J.  Mitchell 
A.  H.  Marston 
C.  M.  Keeter 
A.  H.  Kenngott 

C-O-TWO  FIRE  EQUIPMENT 

Maynard  A.  Laswell 
Frank  B.  Allen 
Harold  J.  Burke 
Donald  A.  Diehl 
John  J.  Dixon 
Harry  E.  Newell 
Herbert  W.  Hass 

CONSOLIDATED  PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVERS  &  LITHOGRAPH¬ 
ERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

CONSOLIDATED  INTERNAT’L 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  92,  93  and 
94) 

Benjamin  Sugarman 
Joseph  Rizzo 
John  E.  Roberts 

E.  I.  DuPONT  PHOTO  PROD¬ 
UCTS 
S.  S.  Saks 
Dr.  A.  Jennings 

EASTERN  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Harry  Crosby 
Ralph  Parry 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
Harold  A.  Moore 


EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUP¬ 
PLY  INC. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
^igar  A.  Mills,  Jr. 

Irving  J.  Carter 

THE  EDES  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  64) 

Frank  M.  Suma 
Ronald  E.  Leary 
James  J.  Hart,  Jr. 

John  Farrell 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  IN¬ 
STRUMENT  CORP. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  95  and  96) 
f  .  .M.  Case 
j.  A.  V.  Hyatt 

E.  I'racht 
C.  .\bbott 

F.  Wilcox 
J.  Hancock 
M.  Neeb 

A.  Lawrence 
E.  Parks 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIV., 
AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND 
REFINING  CO. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
W.  H.  Pollock 
V.  J.  Ryan 
I.  L.  Osias 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  CO, 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
E.  B.  Flint 
R.  H.  Flint 
A.  A.  McNab 
E.  L.  Mills 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  70,  71  and 
72) 

F.  O.  Brewer 
R.  E.  Cragnolin 

B.  Damioli 
W.  V.  Gough 
T.  J.  Guendel 
J.  E.  Hames 
W.  Kurlish 
P.  Ostaseski 

E.  M.  Stacey 

F.  H.  Weick 
W.  L.  Wright 

GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING 
DIV.,  U.  S.  STEEL  CORP. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  26  and  27) 
Ralph  Wyckoff 
E.  B.  Kouats 
E.  P.  Ribet 

L.  C.  Howe 
W.  H.  McCurdy 

WILLIAM  GINSBERG  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES 

Robert  K.  Ginsberg 
Harold  Cooper 

GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  10) 

William  P.  Squibb 
Robert  R.  Pollock 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
CO. 

E.  R.  Coate 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

C.  S.  Reilly 

L.  D.  Wright 

F.  A.  Kopp 

C.  W.  Burger 
W.  J.  Nolan 

E.  f^iss 

F.  A.  White 
R.  B.  Patch 
W.  T.  Goss 

D.  B.  Baer 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
John  Griffiths 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

(Booth  82) 

Thomas  W.  Hall 

HAMILTON  MFG,  CO. 

R.  L.  Perry 
R.  Cogswell 
N.  L.  Johnson 

HAMMOND  MACHINERY 
BUILDERS,  INC. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  97,  98,  99, 
100  and  101) 

G.  S.  Vanderlinde 

M.  J.  Smith 
L.  Pierce 

HARDENED  STEEL  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  HEADINGS 
Shelburne 
A.  J.  Sossner 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO., 
INC, 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
John  J.  Fields 
Millard  C.  Pintard 
Harry  L.  Leyland 
William  V.  Jacobson 
Nelson  H.  Jackson 
Charles  T.  Schultz 
John  A.  Feairheller 
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R.  HOEI&  CO.,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
J.  L.  Auer 
W.  C.  Copj^r 
G.  H.  Higgins 
R.  A.  Willoughby 

F.  Gebhard 
O.  L.  Crain 
R.  A.  Crain 
W.  Dombrow 
L.  Kohl 

E.  Petty 

J.  M.  Crowe  j 

G.  Anger  I 

W.  Weiking  I 

G.  E.  Devyr 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Joe  Hart 
Lou  Lara 
Charlie  Adkins 
Guy  Myover 
Earl  Linn 
Gene  Stone 
Bill  Carey 
Les  Phipps 
Jim  Aylmer 
Bob  Burke 
Bill  Bissell 
Neil  Crowding 
Ed  Schirmer 
Jack  Coofier 
Jack  Clark 
Bob  Delaney 
Joe  Fisher 
Olin  Boone 

IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MFG.ICO. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
James  E.  Willis 
Joe  Avery  i 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL' CO." 
Haddon  Hall  ('Booths*42  and  43) 
Clarence  Seaman 
William  C.  Otter 

INTERCHEMICAL  CORP. 

r.  A.  Ryan 
Walter  J.  Cassidy 
Dale  C.  Welsh 
Ralph  Mawbey 
E.  11.  Davis 
Robert  Fippinger 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CORPORATION 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  9) 

L.  W.  Schlifkin  « 

Joseph  D.  Goggin 
Standlay  Redmer 
Gregory  Kase 
John  Ross 

INTERTYPE  CORP. 

H.  G.  Will  n  us 

A.  T.  Mann 
Amos  Hoffman 

B.  H.  Black 
Earl  Godshall 
R.  B.  Daigle 

M.  J.  Durand 
E.  H.  Hostetler 
'P.  A.  MacElwee 
Thomas  Martin 

,  H.  H.  Moad 

THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Howard  M.  Jampol 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen 
Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Fred  Casabona 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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N.  Y.  Times  Uses 
TV  to  Speed 
McCarthy  Text 

Television  paid  off  for  the  New 
York  Times  last  month,  when,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
flow  of  testimony  at  the  drawn- 
out  McCarthy-Army  hearings,  its 
national  news  desk  had  a  complet¬ 
ed  text  within  one  hour  after  each 
day’s  session  closed. 

During  the  first  week  of  the 
hearings,  which  began  Apr.  22.  the 
Times’  Washington  bureau  used 
the  traditional  method  for  clear¬ 
ing  texts — had  messenger  boys  run¬ 
ning  relays  from  the  hearing 
chamber  with  portions  of  the  tran¬ 
script  all  through  the  day.  As  many 
as  six  telegraph  lines  especially 
leased  for  the  purpose,  poured  tes¬ 
timony  into  the  New  York  wire 


Hoe  Directors  Vote 
Usual  Dividends 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
printing  press  and  saw  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  declared  the  usual  quar¬ 
terly  dividends  of  25  cents  per 
share  on  the  $2.50  par  value  Class 
•A  stock  and  llVi  cents  per  share 
on  the  $1  par  value  common  stock, 
both  payable  July  15,  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  on  June  30. 

The  Stockholders  Protective 
Committee  has  notified  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  objective  for  which 
it  was  organized  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  attained  in  the  elimination  of 
Neil  P.  Cullom’s  dominating  posi¬ 
tion  and  in  the  reinstatement  of 
Joseph  L.  Auer  as  president. 

Mr.  Cullom  is  no  longer  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  or  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Secretary  C.  E.  Littleton  has 
advised  stockholders,  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  term  as  a  director  expires  in 


1955.  Nine  of  the  present  11  di¬ 
rectors  support  Mr.  Auer’s  admin¬ 
istration,  the  Littleton  letter  said. 

■ 

C-O-2  Protection 
In  Troy  Pressroom 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
,A  few  weeks  after  a  minor  fire 
in  the  composing  room  that  caused 
approximately  $1,000  damage, 
Frank  L.  York,  publisher  of  the 
Record  Newspapers,  had  installed 
a  carbon  dioxide  extinguisher  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  newspapers’  pressroom 
Installation  of  the  protective 
equipment  for  the  six-unit  Hoe 
presses  was  made  by  the  C-O-Two 
Fire  Equipment  Co.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  addition  to  automatic  op¬ 
eration,  the  system  can  be  operated 
manually  at  three  remote  control 
stations  and  also  has  a  100-pound. 
75-foot  hose  system  to  protect  the 
reel  room. 


Tulsa  Store  Section 
On  Premium  Newsprint 

Ti  lsa,  Okla. 

A  20-page  tabloid  section  for 
Brown-Dunkin  Company,  local 
department  store,  was  printed  on 
premium  grade  newsprint  for  the 
May  16  edition  of  the  Tulsa 
World.  Color  was  run  on  10  of 
the  pages. 

An  “offset  printing”  appearance 
was  achieved  with  the  use  of  the 
whitish  paper  supplied  by  the 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  mill  at 
Little  Falls,  Minn.,  at  a  cost  of 
$50  per  ton  above  the  regular 
newsprint  price.  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  Tulsa  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  mill. 

Plates,  mats  and  other  printing 
material  were  furnished  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  section  was  run 
through  the  presses  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  preceding  the  insertion  date. 


room. 

Slow,  Expensive 

The  arrangement,  exceedingly 
expensive,  was  also  comparatively 
slow  as  testimony  seldom  made 
the  wires  before  12:30  p.m.  or 
about  two  hours  after  the  .sessions 
began.  There  was  a  similar  time- 
lag  about  two  hours  after  the  ses- 
.sions  closed.  Besides,  preparing  the 
text,  became  a  full  -  time  job  for 
Felix  Belair,  assistant  Washington 
correspondent. 

James  Reston,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  contacted  the  Times’ 
New  York  office  and  questioned 
editors  about  the  television  plan. 
The  TV  arrangement  was  then 
worked  out  and  two  sets  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Times’  communica¬ 
tions  room. 

Both  sets  were  hooked  up  so 
that  if  one  should  fail  the  other 
could  keep  functioning.  Hooked 
into  the  seats  were  three  automatic 
disk  recorders.  One  of  these  could 
take  a  full  half-hour  of  testimony. 
Each  of  the  other  recorders  was 
fed  smaller  disks  which  were 
changed  after  two  minutes  of  tes¬ 
timony.  The  smaller  di.sks  were 
pre-numbered  —  around  100  of 
these  were  used  each  day — so  that 
the  transcription  could  be  matched 
in  proper  sequence. 

The  larger  disk  was  used  as  a 
check  recorder. 

Meinholfz  Supervises 

Fred  Meinholtz,  communica¬ 
tions  chief,  supervised  the  record¬ 
ings  and  Reginald  Iverson,  Times 
radio  engineer,  set  up  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  supervised  the  monitoring 
operation. 

The  regular  radio  room  tran¬ 
scribing  operators — Charley  Klein. 
Lew  Potocki,  Jim  Timmons  and 
George  Cicero  typed  the  testimony 
from  the  recordings.  As  fast  as  the 
copy  came  off  the  transcribers’ 
machines  it  was  passed  to  the  na¬ 
tional  news  desk  where  a  special 
crew  of  copy  readers  came  in  sev¬ 
eral  hours  in  advance  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  starting  time  to  edit  it. 


z/  PERFECTION 


This  Trade  Mark 
means  PERFECTION 
in  PERFORMANCE 
as  well  as  In  Name. 
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IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

Th^  World*»  L^aiiing  Hrand  of  Communication  Papern 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 

Main  OHiem:  PHILADELPHIA  15,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Solo*  HoptfoMivt:  AHofilo  •  Chicago  •  Naw  York  •  Oovolond  •  lot  Angolot 
Son  Froncitco  •  Now  England 

PocMc  Coot#  WorokooEoi:  Lot  Angolot  o  Son  Frontitco  Pbidt;Philodolghio  •  Indlonopollt 
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EQUIPMENT  AND 

{Continued  from  page  76) 

CHARLES  ENEU  JOHNSON  CO. 
L.  C.  Harkness,  Jr. 

F.  C.  Forbes 

J.  J.  Hagan 
J.  R.  Roberts 
F.  A.  Travelena 
R.  B.  Thompson 
L.  D.  Pollock 
H.  F.  D’Albites 
\V.  H.  Kannwischer 
T.  Boyd 
C.  Paulus,  Jr. 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Charles  A.  Steinhauser 
C.  M.  Kendrick 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  CORP. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Rocco  E.  Giorgio 
George  Ei.  Nelson 
Joseph  P.  Quigley 

LINK  PAPER  COMPANY 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  55) 

Ernest  J.  Link 
Don  Auld 

LINOTYPE  PARTS  CO.,  INC. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  45  and  46) 
Emil  Bendow 
Bill  Andreacci 
Alfred  Archer 
John  Busey 

LORENZ  PRINTING  MACHINE 
CO.,  INC. 

Walter  L.  Lorenz 
-Arthur  M.  Lorenz 
E.  Zimmermann 

LTJDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  48,  49  and 
Room  409) 

John  O.  King 
Robert  W.  Buckley 
Clay  A.  Wellman 
James  A.  Westhaver 
Shepley  Cleaves 
O.  W.  -Asbell 
Charles  E.  Gardner 
Charles  T.  Sykes 
E.  B.  Henry 
Frank  J.  Farrari 
Douglas  W.  Mulcahy 
John  S.  Croft 
Pat  Ricciuti 
Oran  Smith 
Russell  Jensen 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
-Arnold  C.  Blake 
Walter  E.  Wines 

MASTER  ETCHING  MACHINE 
CO. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  83) 

Wesley  W.  Miller 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  57  and  58) 
Lon  S.  Landers 
Clifford  Yewdall 
Cierald  W.  Hunter 
Henry  Curlander 
Jack  Faris 
William  J.  O’Toole 
Morris  Rice 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
CO. 

Haddon  Hail  (Suite  1151) 

John  W.  Reid 


SUPPLY  FIRMS  REPRESENTED  AT  ANPA  CONFERENCE 


Fred  B.  Asdel,  Jr. 

A.  B.  Bedell 
Bruno  A.  Borck 
Paul  S.  Chisholm 
J.  C.  Huie 
W.  J.  Mulroy 
Herbert  O'Sullivan 
Joe  F.  Schuman 
Emil  Scordato 
R.  S.  Stratton 
Gino  S<]uassoni 
Frank  Williams 
Harold  N.  Weinert 

MOHR  LINO-SAW  COMPANY 
Harold  O.  Mohr 

THE  MONOMELT  CO.,  INC. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  91) 

W.  H.  F.  Thompson 
H.  P.  Blodgett,  Jr. 

John  Daunt 

THE  MORELAND  CORP. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  10) 

W.  F.  Anglemoyer 
Robert  Meltz 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO.,  DIV.  OF 
SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
C.  A.  Brattstrom 

A.  H.  Miller 

K.  K.  Mann 
Sid  Rochelle 

L.  R.  Shupe 
A.  H.  Solberg 
J.  H.  Feldkamp 
Jack  Stone 
Jim  Farmer 

C.  R.  Shubert 

THE  MORRISON  COMPANY 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  37  and  38) 
George  F.  Morrison 
E.  H.  Arpe 

NEW  ENGLAND  FIBRE  BLANK¬ 
ET  COMPANY 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  20  and  21) 
Gardener  G.  DeMallie 
Scotty  Campbell 
Eddie  P.  Gaughan 
Tony  B.  Cronin 
Ed.  K.  Sparks 
Earle  T uttle 
Harmon  Booth 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
E.  T.  Niles 
George  C.  Chalmers 
J.  H.  Clancy 
L.  C.  Doran 
W.  P.  Monahan 
Gene  Smith 
J.  J.  Strickland 
H.  F.  Johnson 

NOLAN  CORPORATION 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  89  and  90) 

A.  F.  Nolan 
C.  R.  Edwards 
R.  H,  Nolan 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 
CORP. 

Earl  Picklesimer 

B.  F.  Clark 

W.  D.  Templeton 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  1) 

Frank  A.  O’Neill 

PARSONS  &  WHITTEMORE, 
INC. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  86) 

Chas.  Fritschi 

C.  Van  Zantwyck 


PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  EN¬ 
GINEER 

Haddon  Hall  (Booth  47) 

MacD.  Sinclair 
Don  Will 
Edward  Owen 
William  Osborn 
Melburn  Simmons 
George  Gell 

RAPID  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 
Mayflower 

\Vm.  P.  Mulvaney 
Mark  Beck 
Wm.  Coughlin 
Geo.  MacIntyre 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO. 

(Booth  4) 

Paul  A.  Richards 
George  Freemire 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  11  and  12) 
Fred  A.  Dirkes 
W.  Roy  Manny 
Harry  Palmer 
Frank  Bonner 
Patrick  Kearns 
John  E.  Rees 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  17  and  18) 
Harry  W.  Knoll 
Frank  J.  Stephan 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
David  J.  Scott 
Walter  C.  Scott 
Charles  B.  Officer 
Earl  E.  Britton 
Charles  L.  Wyman 
A.  Vincent  Weber 
Donald  A.  Brown 
A.  W.  Stark 
Edward  G.  Ahearn 
P.  C.  Wilmerding 

SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING 
COMPANY 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  50,  51,  .52 
and  53) 

L.  J.  Brown 
R.  L.  Knapp 
-M  Pearson 

SINCLAIR  &  CARROLL  CO.,  INC. 
Haddon  Hall  (Rowsley  Room) 

T.  P.  Carroll 
J.  M.  Applegate 

J.  F.  Carroll 
C.  C.  Carroll 

SMITH  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES 
Dudley  S.  Smith 

STA-HI  CORPORATION 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  2) 

Craig  C.  Baker 
O.  T.  Cochran 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

Dennis 

Frank  J.  Sullebarger 

E.  T.  Sullebarger 

TELETYPESETTER  CORP. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  56) 

K.  A.  Sylvester 

F.  J.  Phillips 
H.  R.  Dahl 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booth  44) 

John  W.  Foster 
Wm.  M.  Tingue 
Wm.  Brennan 
Jack  Maxwell 
Jack  Foster 
C.  W.  Clines 
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UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS 
CORP. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  I 

L.  W.  (joldberg 
C.  H.  Merbitz 
W.  J.  Riordan 
J.  W.  Wollett 

VANDERCOOK  &  SONS,  INC. 
Haddon  Hall  (Booths  14,  15  and 
16) 

O.  F.  Duensing 
Roy  H.  Sandvik 
Gustav  Zeese 
Arthur  Davis 

VOGT  ROLLER  CO.,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Fred  C.  Finzer 

WIRETYER  CORPORATION 
Coulten  Manor  (Booth  6) 

L.  F.  Fallon 
W.  H.  Hayford 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
C.  J.  Earley 
Emmett  A.  McAtee 
C.  H.  Scherb 
W.  H.  Ingram,  Jr. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  CORPORATION! 

Haddon  Hall  (Booths  66  and  67) 
John  J.  Shea 
1.  Tornberg 

P.  L.  Tollison 
K.  McFarlin 
A.  J.  Munson 

A.  Vogel 

E.  A.  Rehm 
C.  L.  Richards 

M.  J.  Milani 

W.  L.  McDonald 
S.  Oderman 
C.  S.  Caffrey 

B.  C.  Denning 

C.  G.  Tiefert 
W.  W.  Kihn 

■ 

Neighbor's  Kindness 
Repaid  Years  Later 

Orlando.  Fla. 
In  May,  1937,  the  press  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star  broke  down 
with  a  damaged  side  frame  and  for 
three  days  plates  of  both  papers 
were  taken  to  Daytona  Beach  for 
printing  on  the  News-Journal  press. 

Recently  the  Orlando  papers 
were  able  to  return  this  favor  of 
17  years  standing  by  printing  the 
19,ci()0  copies  of  38  pages  and  10,- 
000  copies  of  14  pages  for  three 
editions  of  the  Daytona  Sunday 
run  and  a  smaller  run  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  News-Journal  breakdown 
was  caused  by  a  fire  in  the  driving 
motor  of  the  press. 

■ 

Expansion  Program 
For  Perry  Newspaper 

Melbourne,  Fla. 
A  $100,000  expansion  program 
for  the  Melbourne  Times,  a  John 
H.  Perry  newspaper,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  H.  Berg,  publisher. 

The  program  includes  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  addition  to  the  building, 
purchase  of  a  48-page  Goss  Rotary 
press,  installation  of  a  fourth  line¬ 
casting  machine  and  publication  of 
a  Sunday  edition. 
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Pin-Pointing  Indispensable  Markets  in  a 
LOCAL-NEWSPAPER-MINDED  State 


There's  more  than  perhaps  meets  the  eye 
in  this  map.  Thert*  are  large  Metropolitan 
Centers  in  Pennsylvania  with  newspapers  to 
match,  but  many  of  the  somewhat  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  enormously  profitable 
sales  areas  .  ,  .  places  where  great  plants, 
fine  farms,  and  growing  prosperity-potentials 
form  a  vital  factor  in  the  State’s  continuous 
prosperity. 

Each  starred  locality  on  the  map  indicates 
some  of  these  pin-point  markets,  and  each, 
in  its  turn,  has  an  important  surrounding 
trade  area  .  .  .  cities  and  towns  under  100,000 
City  Zone, 


There’s  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  a  LOCAL 
newspaper  always,  and  without  exception, 
dominatt's  its  field  in  intensive  and  pridefid 
civic-interest  readership.  This  has  always 
bwn  true — always  will  be.  Human  nature  is 
that  way.  Therefore,  to  RE.\LLY  cover  ALL 
Pennsylvania,  these  markets  MUST  be  cov¬ 
ered — and  by  their  own  LOCAL  newspapers. 
And  the  newspapers  listed  below  do  the  job. 
See  how,  in  scattered  formation,  they  pin¬ 
point  a  great  industrial  and  farming  State, 
Modern  in  facilities,  alert  for  LOCAL  inter¬ 
ests,  total  circulation  figures  constitute  proof 
of  their  indispensability. 


Pennsylvania 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  MARKETS  IN  THE  WORLD 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  • 
CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  SAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  |E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER 
|M4E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEnE-BULLETIN  |M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Mechanical  Parley 

continued  from  page  7 

Dallas  (Texas)  News;  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram;  Harry  Eybers, 
W asUington  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald;  Henry  Garland,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  W.  E.  Gibbons, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal; 
Leslie  .1.  Griner,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  George  Hearst,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y,; 
Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Eagle;  Henry  Messina,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Express; 
John  W.  Park,  Chicago  (111.)  Trih- 
ime;  W.  Watson  Soiitham,  Southam 
Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada; 
James  L.  Scott,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader  and  Times-Dispatch; 
R.  W.  Tranter,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  and  Traveler;  Earl  R.  Weis- 
kittel,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator. 

For  several  years  past  the  entire 
opening  day's  part  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  has  been  given  to  the  topic  of 
Indu-strial  Relations,  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  newspaper  activ¬ 
ities  in  this  field.  This  phase  of 
the  program  has  been  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  this  year  with  only  one 
speech  listed,  that  on  personnel  re¬ 
lations  by  E.  J.  Pelz,  New  York 
Times. 

Consequently  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  and  to  the  planning  and 
dispatch  department. 

Keynote  by  Slocum 

The  newly-elected  president  of 
ANP.'k,  Richard  W.  Slocum,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  and  this  holds 
con.siderable  interest  because  of 
Mr.  Slocum’s  close  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
plant  construction  job  on  the 
boards  today.  The  Bulletin’s  multi- 
million-dollar  project  is  in  the 
framework  stage  after  month.s  of 
planning  and  blueprint  drafting 
and  ordering  of  new  equipment, 
including  a  huge  battery  of  Hoe 
presses. 

.\  special  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  at  the  outset,  will  be  a  de¬ 
scription  by  ANPA  Vicepresident 
William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  of  the  as.so- 
ciation’s  organizational  set-up.  Tliis 
will  attempt  to  clarify  the  relation¬ 
ship  that  exists  between  the  func¬ 
tions  and  service  of  the  Research 
Department  and  the  Mechanical 
Department. 

“Care  Not  Repair”  will  be  the 
topic  for  the  maintenance  session 
talk  by  John  H.  Harris,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  and  George  W. 
Brahmst,  an  insurance  company 
hazards  engineer,  will  discuss  fire 
prevention  systems. 

The  Monday  afternoon  program 
will  open  with  a  report  on  the  dis¬ 
patch  department  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  by  Elmer  F.  Fuller, 
production  coordinator  of  that 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 


PHOTOCORRECTOR — Of  much  interest  at  the  Linufilm  photo-type- 
setting  machine  demonstrations  by  tbe  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  was  this  Photocorrector  display  model.  The  device,  developed  by 
Linotype  for  correcting  film,  is  a  single-unit,  fully  automatic  heat 
splicer.  As  a  single  unit  operation,  it  successively  cuts  the  film,  re¬ 
moves  the  offending  line,  inserts  the  new  line,  butts  the  separate  pieces 
of  film  and  heat  welds  them  together  accurately.  No  overlay  is  re¬ 
quired  because  butt  welding  is  used.  The  resulting  corrected  film  photo¬ 
graphs  perfectly.  The  total  elapsed  time  for  the  full  operation  is 
measured  in  seconds,  and  the  skill  required  is  the  simple  one  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  offending  film  into  the  corrector  and  removing  the  corrected  film. 


Photocomposition  gets  top  bill¬ 
ing  on  the  composing  room  session, 
leading  off  with  a  room  layout 
suggestion  by  Amas  Hoffman,  Jn- 
tertype  Corp.  A  panel  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives  will  present 
the  features  of  Linofilm,  Fotoset- 
ter,  Mono-Photo  and  Photon. 

Mergenthaler’s  newest  hydra- 
matic  device  for  quadding  will  be 
explained  by  William  B.  Abott, 
project  engineer. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Monday 
evening  session.  Dr.  Ira  Williams 
of  Huber  Ink  Company  will  show 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  mist¬ 
ing  problems  on  rotary  presses. 

Then  will  follow  the  extra-spe¬ 
cial  panel  on  non-metropolitan 
production  problems,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section  leaders;  Moderator, 
George  Marshall,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald;  pressroom,  Rudolph 
Kuhner.  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald; 
composing  room.  John  N.  Barron, 
La  Salle  (111.)  News-Tribune; 
stereotype.  Earl  Caldwell,  Sioux 
Ealls  (S.  D.)  Argu.s-Leader;  mail- 
room,  Robert  Brooks,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  &  World  News;  en¬ 
graving,  Hans  Kraatz,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Engraving  Co.;  production, 
Don  Shorten,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Research  Director  C.  M.  Flint’s 
film  showing  progress  in  laboratory 
and  field  tests  on  no-pack  mats, 
high-speed  etching,  and  direct-plate 
printing  will  precede  the  stereo¬ 
type  session  Tuesday  morning. 

Details  of  the  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  program  were  finalized  this 
week  and  announced  by  the  com¬ 


mittee  as  follows: 

.STKREl  ITVI’K 

.Vo-t’.ick  XI.Tt  JR()y.il  K.'itjcr.  South 
liend  (Ind. )  Tribune. 

.Milfratiim  of  Mat  Moisture— Roy  \V. 
I’riiice,  I.alMiratory  Director.  Re¬ 

search  Dept. 

MethiHl  of  Deterniiniii(f  M.it  Moisture 
— S'eriioii  R.  Spitaleri,  Xtiami  (Kla.) 
Herald. 

Shell  vs.  Type-lliuh  Casts  -James  I’, 
(iraiit.  Philadelphia  (I*a.  1  liulletiu  and 
Charles  R.  Metiuire.  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune. 

Sta-Hi  Color  RettisteriiiK  System — 
O.  T.  Cochran,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Heavy  Duty  I’oiiy  .\utoplate— I.  Torn- 
herij.  WoikI  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 


M.MLROOM 
June  8—2:00  I’.M. 

The  Wiretyer  (Movie) — L.  F.  Fallon, 
Wiretyer  Corp. 

W'allastar — G.  S.  Blair,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star. 

Wire  Tying  Machine  (Movie) — K.  A. 
Johnson,  Jr..  Inland  Wire  Co. 

CntIcr-IIammer  Eiinipment — T.  B. 

Jochem,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

Dexter  Stuffing  M,achinc  (Movie)  — 
Peter  DeKlorez,  Dexter  Folder  Co. 
Discussion 

I'RESSRCO.M 
June  9 — 9  .\.M. 

Xewsiirint  Waste  Reduction — Discus¬ 
sion  Panel  .\llan  Wooils.  Long  Island 
(.V.  Y.)  .\'e:esday;  Jihn  Z.'ij.ac,  Holyoke 
(.Mass.)  Transcript;  A1  Rosene,  St.  Pant 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

Scott  Paster  and  Reel  (Movie) — Earl 
E.  Britton,  Walter  Scott  Co. 

Page  Cut->iff  Blades  fur  Ductor-Feed 
Fountains  James  Caselli,  Long  Island 
(.\.  Y.)  Press. 

Dayco  Color  Separ.ator — Ray  I.aPierre. 
Dayton  Rifh'ier  Co. 

linrletron  Control-  -Carl  Noble,  Elec¬ 
tric  Eye  Equipment  Corp. 

9  -  Column  Newspai)er — .\ndrcw  R. 
Mervick,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun -Tele¬ 
graph. 

Discussion —Harvey  Broad,  Newsday. 

E.N'GR.VVING  it  ADVERTISING 
June  9—2:00  P.M. 

Engravaphate  -  Benjamin  Sugarm.an, 
Consolidated  Photr>engravers  Sui)ply  Co. 

Fairchild  Electronic  Engraving-  -J.  A. 
V.  Hyatt,  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Co. 

C)>lor  Pictures  at  High  St»eed — Robert 
Dumke,  .Mil-.eankee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

High-Speed  Engraving — .\lex  Polctsky, 
Westchester  County  Newsi)apers. 

Discussion  Harry  Daviilson,  San 
Franeiseo  (Calif.)  Call-Pniletin. 

ADVERTISING 

ReiHirt  on  Joint  Committees — Henry 
Garland.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gacette. 

Vertical  Shrinkage— Donalil  M.  Ber- 
nar<l.  ,\dvertising  Director,  It^ashington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Hcrald. 

Registering  Techni(|ues — Vernon  Spt- 
t.aleri,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

9  Column  Newspai>er  John  N.  Bar¬ 
ron.  Ln.Salle  (Ill.)  Xesvs-Tribnne. 

Copy  Specifications  and  I„ayout — Har¬ 
old  Minton,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
m 

Quad-City  Papers 
Hold  Presentation 

Daily  newspaper  publLshers  of 
the  Quad-Cities  (Rock  Island-Mo- 
line-East  Moline,  III.,  and  Daven¬ 
port,  la.)  jointly  sponsored  a  din¬ 
ner  and  Bureau  of  Advertising  pres¬ 
entation  for  automobile  dealers  in 
that  area. 


TIME  TO  RETIRE — Harley  E.  Mintun  listens  intently  to  the  new 
watch  given  to  him  by  the  Indianapolis  News  stereotype  department. 
Mr.  Mintun  retired  from  newspaper  work  May  5,  after  more  than  40 
years  in  the  business.  Surrounding  him  are  John  Innis,  foreman; 
Henry  Schwarts  and  Jim  Watson. 
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Sittig 


Sittig's  Long  Service 
Typical  in  Rouse  Co. 

Back  in  1899,  a  young  chap 
named  Walter  A.  Sittig  borrow¬ 
ed  $1,500  from  his  aunt  to  help 
form  H.  B.  Rouse 
and  Company. 

Walter  start^ 
out  as  secretary. 

Today,  55  years 
later,  he  is  still 
secretary. 

Virtually  every 
printing  plant  in 
the  world  uses 
Rouse  time-sav¬ 
ing  products  for 
printers.  Long 
service  is  not  un¬ 
usual  at  Rouse.  One-third  of  the 
employes  have  spent  over  35  years 
with  Rouse.  Two-thirds  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  have  worked  there  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Rouse’s  dealers  have  a  similar 
record;  15%  have  been  selling 
Rouse  products  for  over  35  years 
and  81%  have  done  business  with 
Rouse  for  over  20  years. 

■ 

O'Sullivan  Appointed 
Linoiilm  Specialist 

Herbert  O’Sullivan,  a  printer  and 
typographic  expert  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  has  been  appointed  Linofilm 
applications  .specialist  by  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Linofilm  is  the 
company’s  new  photo-typesetting 
machine. 

'  Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  production 
manager  at  Gilcar  Corporation,  a 
firm  which  specialized  in  photo¬ 
typography.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
a  foreman  at  Kurt  H.  Volk,  Inc.,  a 
leading  New  York  typographic 
house. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  assignment  is  a 
step  in  Linotype’s  program  to  en¬ 
large  its  staff  of  Linofilm  experts. 
He  will  continue  his  intensive  field 
study  of  printing  and  typesetting 
requirements  as  related  to  photo¬ 
composition. 

■ 

Gen'l  Printing  Ink 
Divisions  United 

In  order  to  provide  more  com¬ 
plete  service  to  buyers  of  printing 
inks  in  the  East,  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation  is  consolidating  seven 
of  its  divisions  under  the  name  of 
General  Printing  Ink  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Long  Island 
City. 

James  E.  Slaughter,  vicepresi- 
dcnt  of  General  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  becomes  general  manager  of 
General  Printing  Ink  Company, 
Eastern  Division. 

• 

CR  Veteran  Retires 

New  London,  Conn. 

Francis  H.  Ham.  Sr.,  on  the 
composing  room  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Day  since  1912,  retired  June 
4.  Fellow  members  of  the  Day 
chapel  gave  him  a  wrist  watch. 


Foremen's  Institute 
And  Vision  Merge 

Corporate  amalgamation  of 
Vision,  Inc.,  publisher  of  two  Latin 
America  newsmagazines,  and  the 
National  Foremen’s  Institute,  Inc., 
the  world’s  largest  publishing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  fields  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  indus¬ 
trial  training,  was  announced  June 
1  by  William  E.  Barlow,  president 
of  Vision,  and  Arthur  C.  Croft, 
head  of  NFL 

Vision,  Inc.,  acquires  all  the  as¬ 
sets  and  outstanding  stock  of  Na¬ 
tional  Foremen’s  Institute,  Inc.  for 
a  price  over  $1,000,000. 

Vision,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  will 
be  parent  company.  J.  Noel  Macy, 
former  president  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  continues 
as  board  chairman  and  Mr.  Bar- 
low  as  president.  Mr.  Croft  be¬ 
comes  a  director  and,  as  president 
of  NFI,  will  continue  to  direct  the 
organization  he  founded  37  years 
ago. 

The  amalgamation  signals  the 
opening  of  a  new  industrial  pub¬ 
lishing  service  for  Latin  America. 
Spanish  language  Vision  and  the 
Portuguese  language  Visao  will  not 
only  furnish  Latin  America  with 
intensified  business  news  coverage; 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  books, 
manuals,  and  services  on  man¬ 
agement  methods  and  techniques 
published  by  NFL 
■ 

NPRA  Committees 
Are  Appointed 

Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Mirror,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association,  has  appointed  Ed  Pelz, 
New  York  Times,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  now  has  134  paid  up  mem¬ 
bers  covering  newspaper  personnel 
interests  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Fred  J.  Knights,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  will  be  aided  by  Roderick 
MacRae,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune;  James  Gray 
Jr..  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jow 
nal  and  Sentinel;  O.  D.  Roderic) 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Dt 
catur.  Ill.,  and  Mary  Snyder,  S, 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

■ 

Clyde  Gregoire  Dies; 
Murphy  Acting  'Super' 

Portland,  Ore. 

William  Murphy,  composing 
room  foreman,  has  been  named 
temporary  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 
following  the  death  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  Clyde  D.  Gregoire  and  pending 
•selection  of  a  permanent  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Mr.  Gregoire,  64,  died  May  26 
after  collapsing  from  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  at  his  home. 

He  was  oldest  man  in  point  of 
seniority  in  the  Journal’s  compos¬ 
ing  room.  The  Journal  had  been 
his  only  employer. 
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The  Zenger  Memorial 

Old  Sub-Treasury  Building 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets 
New  York  City 


Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Custodian,  Mr. 
William  Lynn  McCracken: 

“A  year  ago  today,  April  23,  1953,  before  a  distinguished 
number  of  guests,  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial  to  the 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

was  dedicated.  Since  that  day  18,(K)0  visitors  have  come  to 
the  Zenger  Exhibit. 

“These  friends  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  including 
our  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  People 
have  been  arriving  from  Canada,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
South  America  and  Mexico.  Friends  also  from  Arabia, 
Japan.  Iran,  India,  Israel  and  Turkey;  England,  Egypt,  Scot¬ 
land,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ireland  and 
Sweden  make  up  a  rather  full  and  representative  list  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Some  native  born  Chinese  and  a  few 
displaced  persons,  apparently  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
also  visited  our  exhibit.  Most  of  the  people  who  see  this  fine 
exhibit  are  most  enthusiastic  and  when  they  see  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Room,  express  themselves  in  favor  of  completing,  in  as 
e.\cellent  a  manner  as  the  Zenger  Dioramas  and  Murals,  the 
adjoining  room  as  a  Memorial  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  commemo¬ 
rating  what  took  place  in  old  Federal  Hall  in  1789  when 
Washington  was  elected  President  and  the  great  debate  oc¬ 
curred  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 


The  Memorial  consists  of  MURALS — DIORAMAS — EX¬ 
HIBITS  depicting  the  life  and  times  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
Colonial  Printer  of  The  New-York  Weekly  Journal — with  his 
own  account  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  libel 
and  excerpts  from  the  immortal  address  of  the  renowned 
Andrew  Hamilton  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  gave  of  his  time 
and  great  talents  in  the  defense  of  Zenger. 


The  Memorial  is  open  to  Public  Inspection — free  of  charge 
— every  day — except  Monday — 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature,  please 
address  Gardner  Osborn,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  Inc.,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York 
City, 

This  advertisement  by  courtesy  of  Editoi  &  Publisher. 
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itinerant  j^rtnieri  Oltiervations 

Causes  of  Inefficient 
Composing  Room  N oted 


By  George  M.  Story,  Jr. 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have 
worked  on  over  50  newspapers  as 
a  printer.  I  have  also  observed 
and  .studied  numerous  others. 
Many  of  the  production  executives 
were  eager  to  hear  about  the  other 
plants  in  comparison  with  their 
particular  operation.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  many  of  them  were  shocked 
when  hearing  of  the  efficiency  some 
plants  have,  in  contrast  with  the 
many  plants  that  are  grossly  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

‘Best’  Is  Low 

While  conversing  with  one  su¬ 
perintendent,  whose  ad  room  was 
very  inefficient,  I  remarked  that  it 
was  difficult  to  set  100  inches  per 
shift.  He  stated  that  some  of  his 
best  men  average  150  to  210  inches 
per  shift.  He  actually  believed  that 
150  to  210  inches  was  a  good 
quota  for  his  best  ad  men.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  incident  because  he  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  many  production  men  who 
are  unaware  of  the  potential  pro¬ 
duction  per  man.  In  comparison 
with  this  particular  daily,  there  are 
many  ad  rooms  that  average  twice 
the  inches  per  man.  I  am  referring 
to  similar  size  papers  with  similar 
problems. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  production  men  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  to  list  a  few  of  my  ob¬ 
servations  with  examples  and  com¬ 
ments.  I  desire  not  to  infringe  on 
anyone,  thus  I  have  refrained  from 
using  names  of  newspapers.  My 
sole  purpose  is  simply  to  enlighten 
those  persons  who  apparently  do 
not  realize  the  vast  room  for  im¬ 
provement  at  their  command. 

Since  the  ad  room  generally 
constitutes  the  biggest  problem  I 
shall  begin  with  it.  Most  of  the  ad 
rooms  I  worked  in  and  observed 
were  far  from  being  as  efficient  as 
those  in  the  better  composing 
rooms.  Numerous  factors  make 
up  the  reasons  for  some  ad  rooms 
being  more  efficient  than  others 
with  similar  equipment  and  floor 
space.  Poor  supervision  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  reason,  but  there  are 
numerous  “small  things”  that  also 
add  to  the  inefficiency  of  any  ad 
room  operation.  Listed  below  are 
some  of  the  most  common  deter¬ 
rents  of  an  efficient  ad  room  that 
I  have  observed. 

Inefficiency  Check  List 

1.  Many  composing  rooms  have 
only  one  saw  for  three,  four,  five, 
six,  or  more  men,  of  which  are 
poorly  located.  A  saw  for  each 
two  ad  men  is  necessary  for  top  ad 
production.  The  saw  blades  are 
rarely  changed  in  many  plants,  thus 
cutting  their  potential  production 
greatly. 


2.  Some  plants  require  their 
mark-up  men  to  write  off  entirely 
too  much,  thus  making  more  work. 
Among  the  most  common  things 
written  off  are  Ludlow  lines,  dis¬ 
play  lines  for  the  mixers,  and  base 
orders  for  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment.  All  of  this  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  even  in  the  larger  plants. 

3.  Old-fashioned  hand  proof 
presses  are  bottlenecks  in  many 
plants,  including  the  larger  ones. 
Some  composing  rooms  have  hand- 
operated  proof  presses  for  both  full 
pages  and  small  ads.  Imagine 
proofing  a  small  one-column  ad 
on  a  full  page  proof  press. 

4.  Considerable  time  is  lost  in 
some  plants  while  looking  for  sigs, 
stereos,  zincs,  and  other  elements 
of  the  ad.  The  dispatch  room  han¬ 
dles  the.se  items  in  some  plants 
which  is  very  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  In  one  particular 
plant  it  is  a  common  thing  to  spend 
over  an  hour  a  day  looking  for 
the  missing  elements. 

5.  Some  plants  are  ALWAYS 
short  of  strip  material,  particularly 
leads  and  slugs.  In  one  modern 
composing  room  individual  ad  men 
make  many  trips  to  the  material 
casters,  getting  it  as  fast  as  it  is 
casted.  This  plant’s  material  short¬ 
age  has  exist^  for  many  months. 
I  might  add  that  they  have  suffi¬ 
cient  material  makers,  but  they  are 
idle  a  great  share  of  the  time. 

6.  Location  of  strip  material  is 
bad  in  some  plants.  Being  close  to 
the  saws  is  of  course  the  most  con¬ 
venient  location.  One  extreme  case 
is  a  composing  room  that  has  all 
their  material  in  one  corner  of  the 
ad  room. 

7.  Some  plants  insist  on  the  time¬ 
taking  process  of  setting  numerous 
small  faces  on  their  Ludlow  and 
Monotype  (hand-set).  Generally 
the  14,  18,  24,  and  30  point  faces 
can  be  set  quicker  on  the  big  mix¬ 
ers.  One  plant  had  47  new  Ludlow 
fonts  of  12,  14,  18,  and  24  point 
that  was  mostly  duplicated  on  their 
mixers.  Yet  this  particular  plant, 
over-equipped  in  some  respects  has 
one  saw  for  approximately  five  ad 
men. 

8.  Some  plants  needlessly  tie  up 
their  valuable  metal  in  something 
that  is  rarely  used.  For  instance, 
one  plant  has  a  large  supply  of  12 
fx)int  holly  border  that  was  cast 
about  20  years  ago.  Also  this  par¬ 
ticular  plant  has  a  large  array  of 
borders,  yet  over  half  of  them  are 
not  used  once  a  month. 

9.  Type-high  stereos  are  still  used 
by  only  a  handful  of  dailies.  Shell 
casts  have  proven  to  be  a  big  time- 
saver  in  the  ad  room  as  well  as  the 


stereotype  department. 

10.  Last  but  definitely  not  least 
is  the  system  used  to  get  type  off 
the  ad  machines.  Getting  all  the 
type  of  a  particular  ad  is  quite 
a  problem  in  some  plants.  You 
find  yourself  starting  many  ads  be¬ 
fore  completing  one.  One  take  of 
the  ad  sometimes  comes  off  the  ad 
machines  hours  later  than  the  rest 
of  takes.  Missing  lines  from  ad 
takes  is  common  in  many  ad 
rooms.  In  one  plant  the  average 
ad  man  has  to  write  off  over  50 
lines  a  shift. 

Some  Other  Observations 

Concerning  Machines;  Many 
composing  rooms  fail  to  take  prop¬ 
er  care  of  their  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  but  still  expect  good  pro¬ 
duction  from  them.  Magazines 
lacking  a  full  complement  of 
matrices  is  common  in  some  com¬ 
posing  rooms.  A  head-letter  ma¬ 
chine  of  one  large  plant  had  only 
one  lower  case  “L.”  The  foreman 
was  informed  but  that  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  “L’s.”  Luckily  the  oper¬ 
ator  had  a  similar  kind  of  type  to 
substitute  with.  Another  daily  is 
always  short  of  thin  spaces  in  their 
ad  machine  fonts,  as  well  as  num¬ 
erous  letters.  These  shortages 
make  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  the 
operators,  and  could  be  easily  rem¬ 
edied. 

Concerning  Make-up:  Some 
composing  rooms  have  more 
trouble  making  up  30  pages  than 
others  do  50  pages.  Of  course  the 
main  factors  are  the  cooperation 
of  editorial  department  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  the  composing  room  uses  in 
making  up  the  pages.  Some  papers 
make-up  with  dummies  for  each 
page  while  others  do  not.  With  a 
competent  make-up  editor  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  more  efficient  to 
make-up  without  dummies.  Each 
page  is  closed  out  immediately 
whereas  you  do  not  wait  for  any 
particular  story.  Some  papers 
make-up  on  stones  while  others 
make-up  on  trucks.  I  think  that 
make-up  on  stones  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient.  You  need  very  few  trucks 
and  save  a  lot  of  valuable  space. 
Stone  make-up  is  generally  more 
compact  and  convenient  also.  On 
large  dailies,  with  numerous  trucks 
being  used  for  make-up,  you  gen¬ 
erally  find  a  congested  situation,  to 
say  the  least.  In  some  composing 
rooms  the  make-up  men  simply 
have  to  do  twice  the  walking  as  the 
make-up  men  in  other  plants. 

Teletypesetters:  They  are  the 
most  controversial  item  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  today.  Will  they  save 
money  and  get  more  production? 
One  group  of  production  men  says 
they  will,  and  one  group  argues 
that  they  will  not.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority,  I  believe,  are  inclined  to 
wait  and  see  before  committing 
themselves.  After  observing  them 
in  many  plants  across  the  nation, 
I  have  found  that  many  composing 
rooms  fail  to  utilize  them  properly. 
Listed  here  are  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  reasons  why  I  believe  TTS  is 
not  saving  some  papers  money. 
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1.  In  some  plants  the  Teletypc- 
.setter  machines  are  idle  a  lot  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  perforator  op¬ 
erator. 

2.  Some  plants  do  not  use  them 
on  their  classified  ads,  which  they 
will  set  exceptionally  well. 

3.  Agate  box  scores  and  markets 
are  not  used  by  some,  even  though 
they  have  access  to  them  from  the 
wire  services. 

4.  There  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
good  perforator  operators.  With 
everything  working  smoothly,  a 
piece  of  poorly  perforated  tape 
will  cause  the  whole  operation  to 
appear  as  a  flop. 

5.  Wire  service  styles  conflict 
with  those  of  the  individual  papers. 

6.  The  news  type  on  many  papers 
is  too  extended  to  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically  with  TTS. 

7.  Some  composing  room  super¬ 
intendents  believe  that  12  lines  a 
minute  is  too  fast  to  operate  prop¬ 
erly.  A  machine  operating  stead¬ 
ily  at  nine  lines  a  minute  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  type. 

Human  Element  —  in  regards 
to  production:  Very  few  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  place  the  proper  im¬ 
portance  on  the  human  element. 
Even  with  numerous  benefits  the 
employes  in  some  plants  are  far 
from  being  happy,  simply  because 
of  the  disregard  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment.  Suggestion  boxes  are  found 
in  many  composing  rooms,  but  not 
in  the  majority.  Suggestions  from 
the  working  printer  are  not  wel¬ 
come  in  most  of  the  composing 
rooms. 

Some  compasing  room  superin¬ 
tendents  make  it  a  point  to  know 
their  employes  well,  while  others 
are  not  very  concerned  with  meet¬ 
ing  and  knowing  their  employes. 
I  am  referring  primarily  to  the  new 
employes.  Such  an  employe  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  he  truly  is 
appreciated,  thus  is  not  too  eager 
to  do  his  best. 

Many  subordinate  bosses  actual¬ 
ly  discourage  good  printers.  This 
is  simply  because  of  their  inability 
to  handle  men  properly.  They  will 
openly  discriminate  in  handing  out 
work  which  causes  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  dissension.  Some  plants 
give  a  majority  of  the  overtime  to 
a  select  few,  which  tends  to  make 
the  majority  of  printers  unhappy. 

Conclusion:  Each  example  I 
have  given  is  typical  in  many 
plants,  not  just  an  isolated  case  in 
a  particular  composing  room.  It 
is  impossible  to  accurately  describe 
the  exact  degree  of  inefficiency  that 
exists  in  many  plants.  You  have 
to  work  in  a  particular  plant  to 
fully  realize  how  efficient  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  it  is.  Contrary  to  the  belief 
of  some,  the  main  reason  for  ex¬ 
cessive  high  costs  is  not  the  lack 
of  modern  equipment,  which  most 
plants  have,  but  simply  how  it  is 
used!  I  have  worked  in  many  dail¬ 
ies  with  new  buildings,  plenty  of 
room,  adequate  equipment,  yet 
more  inefficient  than  composing 
rooms  very  crowded  for  space  with 
normal  equipment. 
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‘Different*  Picture 

continued  from  page  1 1 

fi — ^The  routine  picture  of  a  fu¬ 
neral  procession  was  used  by  most 
newspapers. 

7 —  A  truly  unusual  picture  of 
the  marriage  of  Senator  Kennedy 
to  M  iss  Jacqueline  Bouvier.  This 
beautiful  picture,  utilizing  only 
natural  sunlight  through  stained 
glass  windows,  was  made  by  Frank 
Jurkoski.  He  walked  around  be¬ 
hind  the  altar  to  make  this  ex¬ 
clusive.  Sunday  newspapers  did 
use  this  picture  INSIDE.  .  .  . 

8 —  However,  they  seemed  to 
prefer  a  routine  smiling  shot  for 
Page  1.  ALL  newspapers  had  it. 

9 —  A  striking  picture,  made  at 
the  U.N.  by  INP  Staffer  Hans 
Reinhart,  seems  to  show  U.  S. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wis¬ 
consin  belting  Soviet  .Ambassador 
.Andrei  Vishinsky  flush  on  the 
chin.  Actually,  it  was  the  first 
part  of  a  two  picture  hand-shaking 
series.  Some  papers  used  both. 

10 —  But  some  papers  seemed 
to  prefer  an  iinanimated  shot. 

11 —  We  liked  a  “different”  pic¬ 
ture  of  King  Paul  of  Greece, 
speaking  at  the  U.N.  INP  Staffer 
Arthur  Sasse  rested  his  camera  on 
a  highly  polished  marble  slab  and 
found  that  the  U.N.  symbol  above 
the  dais  bounced  back  into  his 
lens. 

12 —  A  similar  picture  of  King 
Paul  at  the  U.N.  but  minus  the 
symbolism  was  used. 

j  13 — We  thought  that  a  picture 

of  England’s  Queen  Elizabeth 
leaving  the  House  of  Parliament 
in  Bermuda  was  charming.  (See 
cut.) 

14 — A  striking  strobe  action 
shot  by  INP  Staffer  Jack  Davies 
of  London  won  first  prize  in  the 
Look  Magazine  All-Sports  photo 
contest  in  March,  but  it  didn't 
ring  the  bell  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally. 

I  believe  that  we  must  continue 
to  strive  to  produce  the  “different” 
picture  because  I  know  that  most 
editors  are  sincere  in  wanting  it. 
Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  needed  on  both  sides. 
Certainly,  any  guidance  that  our 
client  editors  can  give  us — and 
again  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
the  other  agencies — will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Some  editors  seem  to  regard 
pictures  as  a  necessary  evil.  They 
do  not  agree  fully  with  Confucius, 
or  even  with  their  own  circulation 
directors.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
newspapers  were  important  and 
prosperous  long  before  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  became  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  equally  true  that  pic¬ 
tures  occupy  valuable  white  space. 
But  the  increasing  use  of  pictures 
by  daily  newspapers  in  all  circu¬ 
lation  classes  and  in  every  section 
of  the  country — plus  the  fabulous 
success  of  Life  and  other  photo 
magazines — seem  to  indicate  that 
Confucius  had  the  right  idea  all 
the  time. 


Charming  picture?  Not  very  many  editors  used  it. 


Church  Urged 
To  Make  More 
Use  of  Press 

Newspapers  were  recommended 
to  the  Seventh  -  Day  Adventists’ 
world  convention  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  as  a  potentially  unexcel¬ 
led  medium  for  spreading  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  church  was  advised  to  give 
attention  to  preparing  young  men 
and  women  of  education  and  talent 
for  careers  of  respoasibility  in 
press-related  fields. 

J.  R.  Ferren  of  Washington,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  denomination’s  bu¬ 
reau  of  press  relations,  told  dele- 
gate.s  and  visitors  to  the  quadren¬ 
nial  meeting  that  the  press  “can 
prove  as  powerful  an  agency  as 
there  is  to  carry  the  light  of  truth 
to  the  world’s  millions  of  people.” 

Mr.  Ferren  reported  that  four 
years  ago  the  denomination  had  12 
press  representative.s  at  work  and 
now  has  a  force  of  64  in  foreign 
and  domestic  divisions. 

He  said  that  2,700  church  press 
secretaries  in  North  America  alone 
are  working  in  cooperation  with 
local  newspapers  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  50,000,000  copies. 

“We  should  enlarge  our  field 
program  to  make  possible  the  train¬ 
ing  of  every  minister  to  work  in¬ 
telligently  with  the  public  press,” 
said  Mr.  Ferren. 

Rev.  George  A.  Huse  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  secretary  of  the  Adventists’ 
publishing  department,  asserted: 

“If  Christian  people  worked  as 
hard  circulating  wholesome  litera¬ 
ture  as  they  sometimes  do  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  literature  to  which  they  ob¬ 
ject,  more  would  be  accomplished.” 


C.  E.  Feltes,  Sr. 

Charles  E.  Feltes,  Sr.,  75,  vet¬ 
eran  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
auditor,  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
May  22,  at  his  home  in  Greenville, 
Tex. 


Ministers  Veto 
Plan  to  Combat 
Press  'Attacks' 

Wilmington,  Del. 

A  resolution  which  would  have 
set  up  a  five-member  “watchdog” 
committee  to  sift  newspaper  stories 
for  derogatory  remarks  about 
clergymen,  and  to  answer  such  at¬ 
tacks,  was  decisively  defeated  here 
la.st  week. 

The  Rev.  Milton  H.  Keene, 
Methodist  pastor  and  writer  of  a 
weekly  column  for  the  iVilmington 
Journal-Every  Evening,  introduced 
the  resolution  at  the  Peninsula 
Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Keene  explained  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  shortage  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  is  in  part  due  to 
attacks  made  through  the  press  in 
recent  years  on  the  clergy.  In 
particular,  he  referred  to  allega¬ 
tions  of  Communist  infiltration  in¬ 
to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  said 
he  felt  it  is  important  to  study  and 
analyze  news  items  and  statements 
containing  such  allegations. 

Anwng  those  who  opposed  the 
resolution  and  brought  about  its 
defeat  was  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  I. 
Carpenter,  chief  of  Air  Force  chap¬ 
lains,  who  said  that  “we  must  not 
be  stampeded  by  a  few  persons  in 
high  places”  who  have  lost  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  proportion.” 
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42  Newsmen 
See  Europe 
Decade  Later 

Forty-two  newsmen,  most  of 
them  former  war  correspondents 
who  covered  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  will  tour  England,  France, 
and  Germany  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  to  take  a  look  at  Europe  10 
years  later. 

The  group  was  given  a  top  level 
briefing  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  Washington  on  June  1  at  a  re¬ 
ception  given  by  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Harold  Talbott  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  newsmen  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  special  interview  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
at  the  White  House  on  the  morning 
of  June  2  just  before  they  took  off 
direct  for  London. 

The  correspondents  will  be  in 
Normandy  for  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
brations  on  June  5  and  6  on  both 
the  British  and  American  sectors  of 
the  invasion  beaches.  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Sir  Bernard  Law  Montgomery 
will  be  in  attendance  at  the  British 
ceremonies.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  and  General 
Omar  Bradley  will  officiate  at  the 
American  ceremonies.  On  June  6, 
actual  D-Day  date,  Rene  Coty, 
Pre.sident  of  France,  will  review  an 
honor  guard  of  1,.‘>00  specially 
chosen  troops  on  historic  Utah 
Beach. 

From  Normandy,  the  group  will 
fly  direct  to  Berlin  to  see  demo¬ 
cracy’s  beach-head  behind  the  So¬ 
viet  iron  curtain.  Welcomed  there 
by  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  James 
B.  Conant,  the  correspondents  will 
observe  a  Soviet  youth  rally  in 
East  Berlin  expected  to  number 
more  than  450,000  East  German 
young  people. 

Following  top  level  cold  war 
briefings  in  Berlin,  the  newsmen 
will  tour  Western  Germany’s  de¬ 
fense  installations,  including  Air 
Force  bases  and  Army  headquart¬ 
ers. 

Later  in  the  tour  they  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  German  Chancellor  Con¬ 
rad  Adenauer  for  a  briefing  on 
the  problems  of  West  Germany. 

The  correspondents  will  end  their 
trip  in  Paris  for  discussions  with 
the  French  Government,  Lord  Is- 
may  and  the  international  officers 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  following  day  the 
group  will  be  briefed  by  officers  of 
the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Force  in  Europe.  The  group  is 
scheduled  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  on 
June  12. 

In  the  p.Trty  are  I.oiiis  Azrael,  Balli- 
t^re  (Md.)  Xeivs  Post;  .Milton  Berliner, 
JVasliiiiptnn  (O.  (',)  Daily  News;  Hal 
Boyle,  .‘\I’;  Fred  Brady,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Trarclcr ;  Ray  Brennan,  Chicago 
Suii-Timcs;  J.  Peter  Carroll,  .^VP  pho- 
toRrapher;  W.  W.  Chaplin,  NBC;  Frank 
Conniff,  .Ww  York  Journal-American; 
Col.  Benjamin  A.  Dickson,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post;  Max  Gissen,  Time;  Mar¬ 
tin  H,aydcn,  W,ashington  correspondent, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  W'illiam  Randolph 
llearst,  Jr.,  Hcarst  Newspapers;  Thomas 


K.  Henry,  IVashintgon  (D.  C.)  Star; 
W.  R.  HiRRinbotham,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  U.  P.;  Royce  B.  Howes, 
chief  editorial  writer,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  .\lvin  Hyman,  San  Francis- 
CO  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Also  Henry  Jameson,  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reflectcr-Chronicle;  Edward  Jamieson, 
Washington  oorrespondent,  ^  Baseomb 
Timmons  Syndicate;  John  \V.  Jarrell, 
Washington  correspondent,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald;  Jack  Jarvis,  Seattle 
(W.ash.)  Post-lntelligenccr;  H.  Warren 
Kennet,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News;  John 
I.ieb.  Producer’s  Film  Studios;  Charles 
l.ynch,  Reuters;  Andrew  Jackson  May, 
photographer,  Harris  &  Ewing;  Lee  Mc- 
Cardle,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  John 
MaeVane.  .\BC:  Loring  C.  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Bloomington  (111.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph;  Theodore  Mills,  NBC. 

.\1bo  Robert  I..  Moora,  Netv  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Ralph  Paskman,  CBS; 
Ivan  Peterman,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  Walter  Peters,  ABC ;  William 
F.  Pyper,  Washington  correspondent. 
Booth  Newspapers;  Andrew  Rooney, 
Arthur  Godfrey  Show;  Cornelius  Ryan, 
Collier’s;  Duke  Shoop.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star; 
Richard  Strout,  Washingtori  correspond¬ 
ent,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  P.  Sullivan.  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  John  Hall  Thompson,  Chicago 
Tribune;  .Vndrew  Tullv,  Washington 
correspondent,  Scripps-Howard  News- 
p.apers;  Joseph  Willicomhe.  Ir..  INS; 
Thomas  11.  Wolf,  Loulstille  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier -.Ion  rnal. 


$15,000  Donated 
To  Reopen  Weekly 

Pekin,  Ind. 

The  padlock  is  off  the  door  and 
the  five  papers  published  by  Ban¬ 
ner  Publications  are  back  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Approximately  $15,000  was 
raised  to  save  the  five  weekly 
newspapers  through  gifts,  pledges, 
loans  and  a  benefit  performance 
put  on  by  40  television  and  radio 
performers. 

A  check  for  $11,965.32  in  back 
taxes  was  turned  over  to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  which  had 
padlocked  the  plant  owned  and 
operated  by  Victor  Green.  It  was 
the  second  time  in  recent  years 
that  Mr.  Green  had  to  call  on 
readers  and  advertisers  to  help 
him  out  of  tax  troubles. 

A  trusteeship  was  set  up  to 
operate  the  business  for  Mr. 
Green  and  to  advise  him  on  fi¬ 
nancial  matters  for  the  papers. 
The  trustees  will  hold  a  blanket 
mortgage  on  the  plant. 

Mr.  Green  announced  that  two 
of  the  five  weekly  papers,  the 
Pekin  Banner  and  the  Palmyra 
Gazette,  will  be  consolidated  into 
a  single  paper  to  be  called  the 
Banner  Gazette. 


Ga.  Editors  Polled 
On  Segregation  Rule 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  was  first  to  feel  the  pulse 
beat  of  Georgia  last  week  after  the 
state  received  the  report  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  against 
segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

In  a  poll  of  27  Georgia  editors, 
the  paper  brought  to  its  readers  a 
copyrighted  story  in  its  combined 
Sunday  editions,  in  which  results 
were  published.  Editors  reporting 
were  picked  at  random  from  every 
part  of  the  state. 


Editorial  Notes 
125th  Year  of 
Phila.  Inquirer 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
June  1  marked  its  125th  year  of 
publication.  In  a  front-page,  signed 
editorial  May  30,  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher,  said 
in  part: 

“We  stand  at  this  milestone 
proud  of  our  historic  past,  but  we 
are  not  content  to  rest  on  this 
alone.  We  stand  vigorous  and  ma¬ 
ture — a  maturity  which  expresses 
itself  by  being  involved  and  related 
with  the  total  .scene  in  which  we 
live. 

“The  story  of  the  Inquirer  has 
been  told  too  often  to  require  ex¬ 
tensive  repetition  here — its  birth  in 
Bank  Alley  in  1829;  its  early  strug¬ 
gles  for  survival;  its  reportorial  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars;  its  advocacy  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  for  President;  its 
growth  under  the  control  of  Jesper 
Harding  and  his  son,  William  W. 
Harding;  its  progress  under  the 
leadership  of  Col.  James  Elverson, 
Jr.  and  its  great  expansion  under 
my  father,  M.  L.  Annenberg  (1936- 
’42)  and  the  present  ownership. 

“So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  responsibility  we  stand  at  this 
century-and-a-quarter  mark  resolv¬ 
ed,  obligated  and  dedicated  to  go 
on  working,  with  all  our  strength 
and  resources,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  lofty  goals  toward  which  our 
beloved  country  and  our  historic 
city  strive.” 

Delaware  Valley  Signs 

Industrialists  paid  tribute  May 
28  to  the  Inquirer  for  its  promo¬ 
tion  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 

At  ceremonies  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp.,  locomotive  manufacturing 
plant  in  Eddystone,  Pa.,  a  stream¬ 
liner  type  of  bulletin  board  was 
unveiled.  The  bulletin  board  meas¬ 
ures  43  feet  in  length  and  is  15 
feet  high.  It  depicts  a  workman 
holding  aloft  the  world  with  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  background. 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
similar  signs  to  be  erected  by  other 
industries  on  all  arterial  highways 
throughout  the  Delaware  Valley 
area. 

Marvin  W.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp., 
unveiled  the  sign  in  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives. 

“We  congratulate  the  Inquirer 
for  its  forward-looking  approach 
in  promoting  this  great  business 
area,”  he  said.  “The  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  Delaware  Valley  in  our 
studied  judgment  will  go  forward 
with  gigantic  steps.” 

Among  Inquirer  executives  who 
participated  were  E.  Z.  Dimitman, 
admini-strative  assistant  to  Mr.  An¬ 
nenberg  and  Leonard  E.  Bach,  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  for  the 
newspaper. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  Women’s 
National  Press  Club  is  Elizabeth 
“Liz”  Carpenter,  correspondent  for 
a  group  of  southwestern  papers. 

Editor  Defends 
Tape  Recorders 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  barring  of  radio  tape  re¬ 
corders  from  sessions  of  state 
agencies  in  Virginia  during  recent 
weeks  has  resulted  in  a  full  ed¬ 
itorial  blast  from  Jack  Kilpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader. 

Two  agencies  recently  prohib¬ 
ited  Radio  Commentator  Roger 
Mudd,  of  Station  WRNL,  which 
is  owned  by  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  from  making  tape  re¬ 
cordings  at  public  hearings. 

One,  the  State  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion,  turned  him  down  because 
( 1 )  he  could  not  record  the  en¬ 
tire  six-hour  proceedings  for  his 
10-minute  program  and  (2)  on 
grounds  that  tape  recorders,  movie 
cameras  and  television  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  “dignity”  of  the  hear¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  “The  Right  to  Hear,” 
said; 

“There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  a  tape  recorder.  .  .  . 

“The  Milk  Commission’s  ruling 
that  the  newscaster  ought  to  re¬ 
cord  all  or  none  of  the  hearing 
falls  apart  when  it  is  remembered 
that  newspaper  reporters  often 
have  to  boil  down  a  lengthy  hear¬ 
ing  to  several  paragraphs  of  es¬ 
sence. 

The  newscaster,  who  had 
printed  copies  of  the  testimony  for 
all  sides,  was  prepared  to  do  the 
same  with  the  Milk  Commission 
hearing. 

“As  to  the  commission’s  ‘dig¬ 
nity,’  the  tape  recorder,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  portable  type¬ 
writer  case,  cannot  add  or  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  simply  records  (some¬ 
times  mercilessly,  it  is  true)  what 
goes  on.  .  . 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  reminded  the 
commissioners  that  three  judges  of 
circuit  courts  in  Virginia  use  re¬ 
corders  regularly  as  a  substitute 
for  scarce  court  reporters. 
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Free  Press  Extolled; 
Murrow,  Davis  Cited 


Chicago 

A  Free  Press  in  a  democracy 
served  as  the  backdrop  for  awards 
to  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Elmer 
Davis,  radio-TV  news  analysts,  at 
Roosevelt  College’s  ninth  annual 
dinner  here.  May  26. 

Four  prominent  newspapermen 
addressed  the  more  than  2,200 
friends  and  founders  of  the  col¬ 
lege  on  different  aspects  of  press 
freedom.  Mr.  Murrow  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  receive  his  award,  but  ill¬ 
ness  prevented  Mr.  Davis  from  at¬ 
tending.  His  award  was  accepted 
by  his  daughter,  Anne  Clifton 
Utley,  NBC’s  Chicago  commentat¬ 
or,  who  is  recovering  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness. 

Hold  I  p  Mirror 
Mr.  Murrow,  in  accepting  his 
award,  was  generous  in  his  praise 
for  the  absent  Mr.  Davis.  The 
CBS  commentator  told  of  tele¬ 
phoning  Mr.  Davis,  now  recover¬ 
ing  from  typhoid  in  a  New  York 
hospital.  “1  said  I  planned  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you.  Elmer,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Murrow.  “In  his  flat 
Indiana  voice,  Elmer  replied, 
‘Well,  it’s  your  problem.  Don’t 
make  it  sound  like  an  obituary’.” 

Through  TV,  the  news  analyst 
provides  the  “raw  material”  for 
viewers  and  lets  them  make  up 
their  own  minds,  said  Mr.  Mur¬ 
row.  “The  basic  problem  is  to 
hold  a  mirror  up  to  the  world.” 
he  explained.  “As  long  as  the 
newsman  does  not  attempt  to  build 
any  curves  behind  that  mirror, 
the  American  people  are  served.” 

He  reminded  his  audience  that 
many  areas  of  the  world  regard 
America  as  a  “vast  test  tube"  in 
carrying  forward  the  principles  of 
democracy.  “We  must  not  fail  to 
realize  that  our  examples  in  this 
area  may  be  more  important  than 
our  dollars.  .  .  .  The  basic  issue 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Unless  a 
free  press  and  a  free  people  reside 
in  this  great  land  of  ours  they  will 
reside  now  here  on  this  minor 
planet.” 

Freedom  and  Truth 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  editor,  said  free¬ 
dom  is  not  possible  without  truth. 
“It  takes  courage  to  tell  the  truth,” 
he  continued,  “in  an  emotion  sur¬ 
charged  world  where  motive  is 
microscoped  and  human  sensibili¬ 
ties  irritated  to  the  slightest  touch 
of  impalatable  fact.  The  truth  it¬ 
self  may  not  always  command 
the  attention  it  deserves.  This  is 
so,  more  particularly  in  times 
which  at  once  are  confused  and 
uncertain,  and  in  which  people  are 
overwhelmed  with  both  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  enormity  of  questions, 
issues,  situations  and  the  seeming¬ 
ly  unending  succession  of  crises — 
real,  and/or  imagined. 

“It.  therefore,  takes  courage, 
implemented  by  sharp  insight,  ex¬ 


traordinary  analytical  gifts,  the 
rare  technique  of  presenting  the 
truth  in  a  form  which  will  rise 
above  the  thundering  confusion  of 
these  epochal  times,  and.  in  ef¬ 
fect,  say:  ‘Stop  here — listen  care¬ 
fully — think  deeply — for  here  is 
truth!’  ” 

Mr.  Seltzer  paid  tribute  to  the 
honored  guests,  stating,  “As  an 
obscure  practitioner  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  to  which  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow  and  Elmer  Davis 
have  brought  such  incandescent 
glow,  I  make  my  bow,  and  pay 
my  humble  respect.  May  God 
bless  both  with  sustained  courage 
and  strength,  idealism  and  gifted 
articulation — and  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  to  our  beloved  land  of  free¬ 
dom.” 

Press  Can  Help 

John  H.  Sengstacke.  publisher, 
Chicago  Defender,  discussed  free¬ 
dom  and  equality,  asserting  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  are  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  Sengstacke  said  the  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  de¬ 
claring  segregation  in  public 
schools  unconstitutional,  has 
“thrown  open  the  door  of  free¬ 
dom.”  The  press  can  help  in  ex¬ 
tending  that  freedom,  he  added. 

Leo  A.  Lerner,  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publisher,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Roosevelt  College 
board  of  trustees,  in  introducing 
William  T.  Evjiie,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times, 
noted  “the  state  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  in  the  news  ever  since  the 
‘Cohn  Mutiny’.’’ 

Criticizes  Publishers 

Mr.  Evjue  was  critical  of  his 
fellow  publishers  and  those  direct¬ 
ing  other  mass  media,  including 
movies,  radio  and  TV,  for  “con¬ 
fusing  the  people.”  He  said  pub¬ 
lishers  must  share  “much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  climate  of 
fear  that  has  enveloped  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

He  quoted  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  International  Yearbook 
to  show  that  out  of  1,760  U.S. 
dailies,  there  are  1,148  one-paper 
cities.  “Under  the  one-newspaper 
setup  in  one-newspaper  cities,”  he 
said,  “newspaper  publishers  be¬ 
come  smug  and  comfortable,  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  status  quo.  Their 
newspaper  properties  become  ad¬ 
verse  to  change.  Being  adverse  to 
change,  they  look  with  fear  and 
resentment  upon  those  who  favor 
any  change  in  our  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  order. 

“And  so  too  many  newspapers 
become  willing  accomplices  in  the 
game  of  placine  the  labels  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  creeping  socialism  and 
pro<ommunism  on  those  who 
voice  opinions  contrary  to  their 
own  views,”  asserted  Mr.  Evjue. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub- 
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lisher  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
and  former  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  told 
of  the  struggle  that  many  South 
American  editors  are  having  in 
those  nations  where  they  enjoy 
neither  press  freedom  nor  com¬ 
plete  liberty  of  expression. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Knight  reminded  Mr.  Evjue  that 
in  Akron  he  (Mr.  Knight)  publish¬ 
es  a  one-newspaper  operation.  In 
both  competitive  and  non-competi¬ 
tive  cities,  said  Mr.  Knight,  he  has 
instructed  his  editors  that  when¬ 
ever  someone  says,  “Knight  is  a 
louse,  that  is  really  news.”  At  this 
point,  the  public  address  system 
went  dead  momentarily.  Mr. 
Knight  asked,  “Did  I  lose  it  on 
louse?” 

Mr.  Knight  said  that  in  South 
America,  editors  fight  quite  as 
valiantly  for  their  beliefs  as  do 
editors  in  North  America,  but  un¬ 
der  conditions  that  invite  economic 
ruin  and  physical  peril.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  he  said: 

Shows  the  Difference 

“My  name  is  John.  I  am  a 
newspaper  editor. 

“My  friend’s  name  is  Carlos. 
He  is  likewise  a  newspaper  editor 
in  any  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  mentioned. 

“I  can  say:  ‘I  like  Ike’  or  ‘1 
don’t  like  Ike'  and  I  risk  nothing 
but  the  wrath  of  my  readers. 

“Carlos  can  say:  ‘I  like  Peron.’ 
He  may  try  to  say:  ‘Peron  has  de¬ 
stroyed  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.’ 

“But  if  Carlos  can  get  to  press 
with  his  criticism  of  Peron,  he 
finds  that  his  newsprint  supply  is 
suddenly  curtailed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“If  he  persists  in  opposing 
Peron’s  dictatorship,  or  even  dares 


to  print  the  truth  in  his  news  col- 
ums,  he  not  only  faces  the  risk 
of  being  jailed  but  Peron  can  ex¬ 
propriate  his  newspaper.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  La  Prensa, 
then  published  by  the  distinguished 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz. 

“I  can  say:  ‘We  need  Joe,’  or 
‘Joe  must  go!’ 

“In  my  case,  our  letters  to  the 
editor  column  is  then  flooded  with 
an  avalanche  of  pro  and  anti-Joe 
communications,  and  some  of  the 
‘Scotch  and  soda’  warriors  at  my 
favorite  club  may  question  my 
sanity. 

“Or  perhaps,  I  might  even  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  and  questioned  about  my 
past  or  present  connections.  But 
if  I  have  any  guts,  I  can’t  be  inti¬ 
midated,  so  I’m  free  to  return  to 
my  typewriter  and  say  it  again. 

“My  friend  Carlos  has  no  such 
constitutional  protection.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  he  was  proud 
to  report  that  intervention  of  the 
Inter- American  Press  Association 
is  credited  by  David  Michel  To¬ 
rino  for  his  release  from  prison; 
by  Demetrio  Canelas  for  saving 
his  life;  by  Jorge  Mantilla  for 
bringing  about  the  reappearance 
of  El  Comercio  in  Ecuador  after 
its  presses  had  been  silenced  for  43 
days. 

“As  we  gather  tonight  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  theme:  ‘A  Free  Press... 
A  Free  People,’  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  as  we  deplore  the  attacks 
being  made  in  this  country  upon 
the  press,”  said  Mr.  Knight, 
“whether  we  are  exercising  in  full 
the  precious  liberties  which  we 
already  possess,  or  whether  we 
are,  by  imperception,  or  lack  of 
courage,  letting  them  be  chipped 
away  by  the  foes  of  freedom.” 


Looking  For  A  New  Job? 

Editor  &  Publisher  Situations  Wanted 
Ads  Really  Aren’t  Too  Expensive 
And  Can  Help  Yon. 


For  Example; 

Thix  is  a  sample  of  a  6  !ine  sit-  (32  units) 

uations  wanted  ad  that  would  cost  (33 

you  $10.80  for  4  times;  $9.00  for  (33  ioii/5) 

3  times;  $6.60  for  2  and  $3.90  for  (34  mhiVj) 

1  time.  Consecutive  of  course  and  (33  1011^^) 

15c  additional  for  Box  service.  *(31 


Needless  To  Soy  Your  Best  Bet  Is  A 
3  Or  4  Time  Ad!! 

Send  Your  Remittance  With  Your  Order  and  Let  These 
Popular  Columns  Find  Yon  That  Opportunity  Now! 

Address: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
1700  Times  Tower  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Udo  Bintz  Spent  Time  in  a  Concentration  Camp  Because 
He  Couidn't  Keep  His  Mouth  Shut;  Today  He  Manages 


A  Thriving  Journalistic 
Venture  in  West  Germany 


‘  ACCESS  to  city  room  in  first 

home  of  Offenbach  Fost  was  by 
means  of  ladder.  Copy  boys 
climbed  it  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

day  papers  is  200,000.  The  large 
weekend  paper  comes  out  on  Sat- 
!  urday,  selling  250,000.  The  local 
Offenbach  -  Post  has  38,000  sub* 
scribers. 

All  Bintz  papers  are  sold  only 
through  the  Bintz  organization. 
B  In  some  small  towns  the  paper- 
B  boys  could  not  make  a  living  with 
|B|^  the  20-pfennig  or  five  cent  Abend- 
JM|  post  alone.  So  that  they  would 
not  sell  competition  Udo  Bintz 
bought  the  controlling  interest  in 
^  publishing  two  bi-weekly 

-  magazines  distributed  on  alternate 

weeks  with  a  combined  circulation 
ch  Post  qJ  500,000,  a  general  interest 

,  weekly  with  a  circulation  of  230,- 

T  f  000,  and  a  trade  weekly  with  6.- 

.lent.ful  head-  subscribers, 
ation  of  news 

whether  they  on  Front  Page 

t  of  the  pre-  Most  German  newspapers  still 
Of  the  3,000  have  a  policy  of  reserving  the  first 
%  said,  “Go  and  second  pages  for  political  edi- 
Don’t  change  tors  and  starting  local  news  on 
page  three,  even  though  that  local 
V  It  niphf  blit  might  include  the  fact  that 

Bintz Icidal 

ine  paper  for  Offenbach-Post  pioneered  in  carry- 
He  was  the  iniportant  news  on 

her  issued  two  regardless  of  wheth- 

ericans  during  of  local,  international  or 

thes“  permits  Political  nature,  just  as  American 
thin  \  matter  newspapers  do.  Bintz  says,  “Our 
ew  Ahendpost  Offenbach  is  the 

of  Frankfurt  center  of  the  world  and  we  humor 

resentatives  of  . 

tern  Germany  .  Originally  Udo  Bintz  was  edi- 
>n  beo  fnr  die-  tor  and  publisher  of  both  news- 
in  tbnir  papcrs,  but  because  of  ill  health 
ndpost  in  their  relinquish  the 

editorship  of  the  Abendpost. 
ded  a  second  when  he  started  the  first  paper 
has  ordered  a  could  choose  his  editorial 
from  two  groups  of  people: 
:h,  Mankfurt,  ^ho  had  retired  from  news- 

e,  Hamburg,  paper  work  prior  to  1933,  many 
n.  It  IS  read  pf  whom  were  in  their  nineties. 
Sea  islands  to  and  those  who  came  home  from 
ria,  and  goes  the  war  and  had  had  no  cxpcri- 
o  Rome,  Paris,  ence  in  newspaper  work.  He 
n  cities.  Reg-  chose  the  young  men  and  started 
the  five  week-  a  “kindergarten”  for  editors.  He 
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Newspapers 
Are  Flourishing 
In  W.  Germany 


nBy  Gustccy  Genschow 

Frankfurt 
West  German  newspaper  business 
is  following  the  general  economic 
trend  in  the  area  and  is  heading 
for  new  highs,  according  to  latest 
statistics  which  show  658  news¬ 
papers.  plus  605  local  editions, 
published  on  Jan.  31,  this  year. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  seven 
newspapers  and  eight  local  edi¬ 
tions  within  a  three-month  period. 

Circulation  showed  a  new  high 
of  13,444,987  against  12,903,121 
three  months  before.  Not  incited 
in  these  figures  is  BUdzeitung,  a 
picture  newspaper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,300,000  which  is  little 
more  than  one  year  old  and  which 
ASSIGNMENT  from  city  desk  to  reporter  by  shouting.  introduced  the  low-price  (2c)  pic- 

- ~  ture  paper  of  the  British  Daily 

Pressure  from  the  entire  staff  German  Daily  Files  Mirror  type  to  West  Germany.  It 

forced  the  publisher  to  build  for  ^  .  .  has  practically  no  competitor  in 

every  man  a  tiny  cubicle  where  UanKruptCy  iretltion  the  country. 

“he  can  be  happy  with  his  type-  Cleveland  1 .7  newspapers  are  read  in  every 

writer,  his  radio,  and  his  coffee  Cleveland’s  second  oldest  daily  West  German  home.  There  is  one 
pot.”  newspaper,  the  German-language  newspaper  read  in  69%  of  homes. 

Although  the  present  building  Wacchter  imd  Anzeif’er,  has  sus-  two  papers  in  3%.  three  or  more 
occupied  by  Bintz  Verlag  is  a  f>endeJ  publication  and  will  go  on  papers  in  1%.  Yet  27%  of  West 
great  improvement  over  the  mar-  the  auction  block,  if  it  is  not  sold  Germany’s  homes  are  not  reached 

ketplace  business  office,  and  also  sooner  at  public  sale.  by  any  newspaper, 

over  the  unfinished  garret  with  Founded  in  1852  by  refugee  There  are  no  reliable  figures  on 
ladder,  plans  are  being  laid  for  a  Germans,  the  newspaper  was  pub-  the  state  of  newspaper  advertising, 
new  building  which  will  be  in  ijshed  through  the  Civil  War  and  There  is  neither  commercial  radio 
keeping  with  the  expansion  of  the  isj^th  World  War  I  and  II  without  nor  commercial  TV  and  national 
young  firm.  interruption.  Only  the  Plain  Deal-  .advertising  has  always  been  of 

“If  there  are  any  secrets  to  the  jj,  Cleveland  is  older.  minor  importance  in  Germany 

success  of  the  company,”  says  Mr.  Published  by  Press  and  Plate,  where  newspaper  advertising  is  al- 
Bintz,  “they  are  the  fact  that  the  qJ  Cleveland,  the  paper  re-  most  entirely  for  local  business. 

Americans  had  confidence  in  rne,  gently  found  itself  in  financial 

that  the  tirne  was  right  for  a  nedg-  jj  noted  that  the  cost  Bonn  Press  Building 

ling  publishing  fu-m  in  Germany.  ^f  printing  the  paper  alone  was  German  Government 

M  ^  greater  than  Its  gross  income.  Press  j,,  planning  construction  of  a 

We’W  txOnn.  weekly  and  Plate  conducts  a  commercial  $i, 200.000  building  in  Bonn  for 

Meriden,  Conn,  printing  and  stereotyping  opera-  Presse  und  Informationsamt, 
The  Independent,  a  weekly,  made  tion.  .  .  ,  the  government  agency  handling 

its  first  appciirsncc,  Msy  20,  selling  A  p^etition  under  the  bjinkruptcy  prgss  relations  &nd  providing  in* 
at  6c,  in  tabloid  form.  Publisher  act  was  filed  and  withdrawn  and  formation  on  government  activities. 
Robert  I.’Heureux  said  he  hoped  the  matter  is  to  be  adjudicated  as  government  is  switching  to 

to  make  the  paper  a  semi-weekly  a  .straight  bankruptcy,  according  to  3  policy  in  handling  press  re- 

or  a  daily.  It  replaces  the  Daily  Federal  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  lations.  A  government  pre.ss  serv- 
Ne’es  Diftesl,  which  went  out  of  Carl  D.  Friebolin.  which  will  go  free  or  almost 

busine.ss  about  a  month  ago.  ■  free  to  smaller  newspapers  is  being 


GETTING  AHEAD — ^This  plant  of  Bintz  Verlag  took  the  place  of  a 
table  on  tbe  market  place;  plans  are  under  way  for  an  even  larger 
and  more  impreasive  buildiag. 
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P.  Bigelow,  98,  Dies; 


advertising  manager.  Baton  Rouge  Norfolk  Linage  press  run.  Instead  of  a  1954  total 

_  ,  ij  oi  1  (La.)State  Times  and  Morning  Ad-  for  the  city  of  897,129  lines  in 

AutxIOr,  WorlCl  Iraveler  vacate,  of  a  heart  attack  in  Baton  A  typographical  error  occurred  April,  the  Norfolk  figure  should 
Poultney  Bigelow,  98,  journalist.  Rouge,  May  23.  in  the  April  linage  figures  for  Nor-  have  been  3,897,129.  Because  E  & 

author  and  world  traveler,  whose  *  #  folk,  Va.,  E  &  P,  May  29,  page  49,  P  is  unable  to  establish  what  por- 

outspoken  views  occasionally  stir-  Ellsworth  Gelwicks,  56,  because  of  a  dropped  Monotype  tion  of  its  press  run  was  affected 

red  controversy,  died  May  28  in  ^  agency  bearing  his  *^**er  in  a  portion  of  the  E  &  P  it  is  glad  to  make  this  correction, 

the  Dale  Sanitarium  at  Saugerties,  „^^g  ^  heart  attack  at  his 

bi-  Queens,  N.  Y.  home.  The  Gel- 

A  lifelong  friend  of  the  late  agency  covered  Queens  for 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  of  Germany,  Manhattan  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  in  1855,  found  the 


Outing,  one  of  America’s  first  mag¬ 
azines  devoted  to  amateur  sport. 

He  also  served  as  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  American 
publications  and  was  in  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  London  ExeCUtive 

Naperville,  Ill. 


Claiborne  C.  Walton,  55, 
manager,  Stanford  (Ky.)  Interior 
Journal,  at  Stanford,  recently. 

■ 

Illinois  Weekly  Sold 


Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributer  to  the  book  review  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
wrote  many  letters  —  frequently 
highly  controversial  ones  —  to  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers. 


The  93-year-old  weekly  Naper¬ 
ville  Clarion,  winner  of  nine  state 
and  national  awards  for  excellence, 
has  been  sold  to  Philip  Maxwell, 
editorial  production  manager,  Chi- 


The  careers  of  Mr.  Bicelow  and  ,  i  i.  « 

his  father,  John  Bigelow,  former  Hodell  and  Jay  Gerber,  for- 

United  States  Minister  to  France,  newspaper 

spanned  more  than  11  decades  of  Ibree  years  ago,  building  the  cir- 
United  States  history.  dilation  up  to  1,879  and  almast 

,  doubling  the  volume  of  business. 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Parable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion:  3  TO  60c:  2  @  66c:  1  ®  66e 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion:  3  ®  06c:  2  @  $1.00:  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum:  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

C^UNT  .30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion  I .  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rixht  to  edit  all  copy. 

A  nnp  ECC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classlfieil,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BKyant  0-3052. 


B.  F.  Jacobs,  54,  Dies; 
Florida  Newsman 

Miami,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

1  Newspaper  Consultants 

Donald  Maxwell,  24,  son  of  the  Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

publisher  and  new  owner,  and  Ken-  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

neth  Wise,  27.  Both  editors  are 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

Venice,  Calif. 


Benton  F.  Jacobs,  who  as  city  Army  veterans,  Mr.  Maxwell  serv-  357Q  prances  Ave. 
hall  reporter  helped  the  Miami  ing  in  Korea  as  an  officer  with  the  *  ^  ^E  are  interested  in  listing  only 
Daily  News  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Prisoner  ot  War  Command,  and  safe  and  sound  newsiiaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Slypes  &  Co., 
H2.0  Market  .St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Mr.  Wise,  serving  with  Merchant 
Marine  during  World  War  II. 


in  1938  for  exposing  Miami’s  “ter¬ 
mite  administration,’’  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  54  years  of  age.  ■ 

In  addition  to  being  associated  o.,™  Hrmd«5At  Wpf»klv 
with  the  News,  Mr.  Jacobs  spent  HOnOSei  WeeKiy 

10  years  with  the  Associated  Press,  And  Installs  Machinery 
and  during  World  War  11  was  with  Milwaukee 

the  Office  of  War  Information.  He  Montford  (Wis.)  Mail,  which 
was  also  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  suspended  April  1  after  55  years 
In  1945  he  became  the  first  man-  of  continuous  publication  with  type 


S.ALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal- 
r  .1-  ^  .  .....  ized  ®ervice.  Weeklies  and  dailies 

ager  of  the  Miami  City  News  Bu-  set  by  hand,  resumed  publication  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

reau,  remaining  in  that  position  13  May  20  with  a  new  editor  and  pub-  Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

months  when  he  resigned  to  take  lisher,  Dennis  Novinski.  He  pur-  confidential  inform.ation 
over  as  director  of  the  Miami  chased  the  property  from  Rufus 

Beach  News  Bureau.  Quick  and  installed  a  linecasting 

In  1947  Mr.  Jacobs  .set  up  his  machine  and  an  automatic  job 

own  news  bureau,  having  as  one  pres.s. 
of  his  accounts  the  Orange  Bowl  *  ♦  ♦ 

Massena  (Idaho)  News  and 


Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 


.\EWSpAl’Elt-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


PnblkatkMis  for  Sole 


OHIO  weekly  established  1011  priced 
for  quirk  sale,  reason  owner’s  death. 
Gross  $16,000  to  $20,000.  $5000  cash. 
No  plant.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ol'R  Newspaper^.ist mgs  Are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  With  Us.  We  Believe  They  Are 
Sound  and  Properly  Priced.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

Riverside,  California 


Festival. 


Thr^  years^^  later  he  helped  Bridgeport  Times,  which  have  been  3.o:i7  Orange 

hotels  published  by  Burton  Hood  for  six  mID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 

years,  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  . . 

Mrs.  Cortland  Klein  of  Roseville, 

Ill. 


COUIRADO  COUNTY  SE.VT  EXCLU- 
SIV’E  Weekly.  Superb  equipment.  Con¬ 
test  winner,  high  earner,  $40,000  price, 
less  if  can  be  sold  quickly.  Now  in 
estate,  clear  title.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 

Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  Weekly,  unopposed,  es¬ 
tablished  1933;  excellent  opportunity. 
9.000  population.  2,100  subscribers. 
Good  printing  contract.  $7,500.  Box 
2331.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

SU  BURllAN~W(^kTy,  $100,000  cla’ss. 
Chart  -Area  2;  25%  profit.  No  plant. 
If  sold  to  top  ad  man  only  $10,000 
down.  Balance  out  of  profits.  Box 

2 321.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TO  the  wife  of  an  ambitious  newspa- 
|>erman  who  wants  his  own  weekly,  a 
modern,  three  bedroom  apartment  over 
this  Ohio  paper  for  you.  Town  of  1,- 
200.  Did  $17,000  gross  last  year, 
$7,000  net.  Only  66  miles  to  Cleveland, 
35  from  Lake  Erie.  Hubby  will  like 
this  equipment:  all  in  A-1  shape. 
Please  reply  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


and  travel  bureaus. 


HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Willis  W.  Overholser,  85,  co¬ 


appraisals  ANYWHERE  FOR 
F'ire  Insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  _  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Liquidations,  etc. 


Richard  L.  Williamson,  38,  publisher  of  the  Sibley  (la.)  Ga-  Loum.  iJq  idai 

night  city  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  zette-Tribune.  has  sold  his  interest  RFPPFCipMTATlVFc: 

Times-Dispatch,  at  Richmond  Hos-  the  business  to  his  partner,  Lloyd  Ncr ixc:)CIN  i  /a  1 1  v 

pital.  May  30.  McCutcheon. 


277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Raoul  Rouilliard,  80,  veteran  Arco  (Idaho)  Advertiser  has 
reporter,  Montreal  La  Presse,  at  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Montreal,  May  28.  Martin  to  Robert  J.  Dreher  and 

*  *  ’"  Paul  R.  Cross,  both  former  em- 

Nathan  Sherry,  65,  one  time  ployes  of  the  Alliance  (Neb.) 
circ’jilation  director,  Los  Angeles  Times-Herald. 

(Calif.)  Examiner,  and  more  re-  •  ♦  ♦ 

cently  Hollywood-San  Francisco  R.  L.  Bernard,  who  has  been 
restaurateur,  after  an  automobile  publishing  the  Thurston  County 
crash  at  Hollywood,  May  27. 


NEWSPAPER  valuations 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 


Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  ^ve  us  the 
Independent  at  Tenino,  Wash.,  for  old  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
*  *  *  five  years,  has  sold  to  the  former 

Edward  (Pete)  Goldsby,  55,  owner,  D.  M.  Major. 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
•Issociates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
.Vngeles  29,  California. _ 


YOUNG  monthly  specialty  magazine 
for  sale  because  of  lack  of  capital. 
Thorough  tests  show  good  acceptance 
and  unusual  profit  potential  even 
without  advertising  revenue.  Uncrowd¬ 
ed  field.  Low  editorial  cost.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  secure  small  business. 
Owner  will  sell  for  $4,500.  Requires 
$10,000  to  $20,000  to  finance,  depend¬ 
ing  on  method  of  distribution.  Give 
financial  ability  evidence.  Box  2305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


Publications  Wanted _ _ 

SMALL  DAILY  Ok  LARGE  WEEK- 
LY.  Experienced  newspaperman  has 
substantial  cash  down  payment  on 
your  large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  chart  areas  8,  9  or  10.  Principals 
only.  .Absolute  confidence  observed. 
Box  2210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living¬ 
ston  County  buy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

WILL  put  $10,000  and  23  years  Edit- 
init-Keporting  experience  on  daily  into 
going  concern;  warm  climate.  Box 
2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Management  Plus  Capital 
offered  by  thoroughly  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  man.  Will  in¬ 
vest  $10,000  to  $30,000  as  down  pay¬ 
ment  for  substantial  part  of  estab¬ 
lished,  profitable  publication  where 
present  owner  may  feel  the  need  of 
a  helping  hand.  Box  2209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Promotion 


ST.tKE  too  busy  for  that  special  edi¬ 
tion  ;  Make  it  easy.  I'nique,  scientific 
layouts.  Advertising  by  Harbaugh, 
Biglerville,  Pennsylvania. 


Pcriodkal  Subscriptions 

Year  after  year,  and 
again  in  ’54 — 

EDITCK  &  PUBLISHEIt 
wiil  keep  you  “On  Top’’ 
of  the  im]>nrtant  happenings  in  the 
news|)aper  world — Subscription,  $6.50 
a  year  (52  is.suea). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Sydkntes  Features _ 

EDITORS  1  Illustrated  short  articles. 
Unusual  .\mericana  of  your  HOME 
state.  Maximum  reader  interest.  Write 
now  for  article  on  approval.  P.  O. 
Box  393  Church  Street  Station.  New 
York  8,  New  York. 


Press  Engineers _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON  .INC, 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  T. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  lllistois 


D1S.\I.VXTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MAS9N-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

W«  w-ill 

move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4tli  Street,  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Newsprint _ 

ONE  ROLL  OR  CARS — Fine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALgonquin  4-8728,  New  York  City. 

Photographic  Eqnipmeiit 

for  S.\LE:  One  Wesel  Galley  Process 
Camera,  with  16  x  20  back  complete 
with  Cooks  Process  lens — 16  inch,  se¬ 
ries  5.  Normal  condition  for  such 
equipment  after  several  years’  nse. 
As  is.  where  is,  $300.  Gene  Hamilton. 
The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  f 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 

2/72  and  2/90  channel  magaxines 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Acceasoriei. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  3« 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
5,  8,  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — C— CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
80  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 224i 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Doable  Width — 2154 
•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS— 12  Pages — 2254 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 2254 

2  Unit  DUPLEX — 32  Pages — 2254 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Unit  Vertical  Type — 2154 
6  Unit  Vertical  Type — 21% 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 2254 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 2254 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern— ^3-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
•  •  • 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 

•  •  • 

•"1  uijI 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $6,500.  .Man  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment.  71  Qiieensboro  Road, 
Rnehester  9.  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Cut-off  23  9/16'' 

4  .\rch  Type  l’nit.s 
Double  Folder  and  Mail  Folder 
Ink  Rails.  Quirk  I.K)ekup 
Anglebars.  Rubber  Rollers 
Substrurtiire  and  Brackets 
or 

Suitable  for  Paper  Roll  Stands 
as  Floor  Fed  Press. 

sSPECIFICATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

415  Lexington  .\ve..  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


CAP  Boxmaker’s  press,  takes  15x24 
chase,  offset  side  arms  accommodating 
long  sheet,  no  motor,  Glen  Stevenson, 
1428  Grand  .\venue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HOE  32  page  Rotary  with  automatic 
ink  controls.  2254"  cutoff.  Double 
folder.  Box  No.  2120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22  54"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  it  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TWO  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  com- 
alete  with  control  boards.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 

r  Tune  5,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


HOE  UNITS 

12 — *23-9/16  cutoff 
1*2 — *2  1 '  2  cutoff 

SUPERSPEED  MODEL 

Uollcr  Beariujts.  Steel  Cylinders 
Ink  Kails.  Quick  Lockup  . 

Substructure  &  Reels  ! 

or 

Caper  Roll  Stands 
for  3  &  4  Unit  Presses. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

4ir»  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


PAXUOAST  4  color  unit,  can  be  u>ed 
with  reicular  press  units,  (ieorijo  C. 
Oxford.  Rox  9<'3.  Poise.  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presaes  available  or  which 
may  he  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PR.ESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. 


32-PAOE  single  width  Goss  Press. 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
Color  Cylinder 

23-9/16  cut-off 
40  h.p.  AC  motor 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor 
Ink  tank  with  pnmp. 

In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  January  1,  1955. 

Call  or  write  Frank  Duncan 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


24-PAGB  Hoe  Straightline,  single 
width  press  with  stereotype  eqnipment. 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 32%  cutoff. 

H.VLL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta¬ 
bles. 

Furnaces — all  sizes 
FLAT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
RGYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

Send  for  current  lists; 
THOM.VS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


_ Stereotype _ 

DUPLEX  sixteen  page  press,  two  to 
one  ratio,  with  full  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  be  sold  by  July  1st.  Now 
in  operation  at  Times  Gazette.  .Ash¬ 
land.  Ohio.  Inspect  and  bid.  Robert 
M.  Beer,  President.  .Address  Huron,  O. 


MAT  FORMER 

•Stahi  Electric  Dry  Mat  Former,  220 
volt,  motor  driven  Vacuum  Pump  and 
Controls.  -Serial  ;350 1  - 1  MAC. 

U.  J.  HUMMEL 

CALL-UHRONIULE  NEWSPAPERS 
.Allentown.  Pennsylvania 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  On  fold.  Bon  003,  Boise.  Idaho. 


TUBULAR  Curved  Plate  Router.  Mat 
Roller  and  Sta-Hi  Macliine.  Free  Press, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


GOS.S  100  Series  Dek-.A-Tube  press, 
16  or  20  or  24  pages.  Or  woulil  be  in¬ 
terested  in  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  late 
model,  (live  full  details,  price,  avail¬ 
ability.  The  Standard  -  Freeholder, 
Cornwall.  Ontario,  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 
.Administrative 


M.VN.VGEK.  old  established  weekly 
newspaper  Chart  Area  6.  .Must  be  ca¬ 
pable  salesman,  editor  to  take  full  re- 
s|iunsibility.  Town  of  over  3,500 
Good  living  for  liustler.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Write  fully,  apply  Box  2322, 
Editor  \-  Publisher. 


OX(1E  in  lifetime  opi>ortunity  for  qual¬ 
ified  Editor-Manager  of  weekly  in 
California  coast  town  (1.600  popula¬ 
tion)  in  first  stages  of  large,  perma¬ 
nent  boom.  Qualifications  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  experience.  .Sueeessful  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  exiiected  to  assume  pub- 
lisliership  in  near  future;  opportunity 
for  investment. 

HE  WILL  believe  in  loiistructive  lib¬ 
eral  independent  policy  and  will  have 
full  editorial  autonomy. 

REPLY  fully  and  confidentially  to 
Wallace  Brooks.  Management  Con¬ 
sultant.  329  Motor  Way,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  California. 


CiffOilatioa 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Young,  experienced  and  aggressive 

ONE  of  Florida’s  fastest  growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  an  experienced,  young¬ 
er  circulation  manager  who  wants  to 
live  and  work  in  the  Sunshine  State. 
Excellent  salary  to  top  man.  Inter¬ 
views  w*ill  be  arranged  for  K'MA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Daytona  this  month  with 
interested  applicants  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  full  resume  of  experience  and 
qualifications  to  Box  2336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIKCULATIDN  .MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  .Area  2.  30.000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  with  experience  on  both 
small  and  large  papers.  Must  he  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  Circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ChMsMcd  Advertisiag 

CL.ASSIFIED  M.AN.AOER  June  20  to 
direct  staff  of  two  and  solicit  display. 
Population  35.000,  circulation  24.00(). 
Ideal  living  eonditions.  Younger  ambi¬ 
tious  man  with  manager  experience. 
Complete  ex|ierience  to  Office  Manag¬ 
er.  .Inurnal.  Rapid  City,  So.  Dakota. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

GET  IN  the  act  sisterl  One  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca's  fastest  growing  newspapers  with 
an  old  history  but  young  spirit  needs 
a  bright,  alert,  aggressive  phone  room 
sui»ervisor  to  «-<»mi>lete  youthful,  imagi¬ 
native  management  team.  Salary  .$100 
to  $125  depending  on  background,  ex- 
|>erience.  Future  raises  unlimited  de¬ 
pending  on  department’s  growth. 
Climate  and  surroundings  pleasant  and 
romantic  in  one  of  the  South’s  largest 
cities.  Only  those  trained  in  phone 
soliritation  answ'er.  Box  *2304,  Edit<ir 
&  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  salesman  or  woman  for 
metropolitan  daily  (over  30,000)  lo¬ 
cated  near  New  York.  Thriving  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  opportunity  (or  per¬ 
son  with  drive,  ideas  and  initiative. 
Saiary  and  bonus.  Write  Box  2200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  S.VLEi-iGIKL 
able  to  qualify  as  assistant  supervisor 
for  the  leading  newspaper  for  classi¬ 
fied  ads  in  the  Evening-Sunday  field. 
Applicant  should  be  under  thirty-one; 
have  sound  education;  have  good  sales 
record  on  various  classifications;  have 
ability  to  impart  sales  know  how.  Our 
telephone  room  is  being  changed  from 
a  primarily  voluntary  department  to 
a  sales-voluntary  combination.  Big  city 
experience  is  not  a  must.  Experience 
in  competitive  market  is  a  necessity. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Chart 
Area  6.  Send  complete  resume.  Replies 
wiil  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
2339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertisiiig _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts 
most  desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West- 
enn  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
Ali  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  Indiana,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper.  _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Manager, 
Chart  Area  1,  beautiful  lake,  mountain 
region.  Under  50,000  daily.  Lifetime 
opportunity  (or  top  caliber  man.  early 
30’s  who  is  probably  now  extremely 
successful  advertising  manager  of 
small  daily.  Desire  man  superior  in 
work  habits,  personnel  stimulation, 
etc.,  with  outstanding  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Only  conservative,  well-round¬ 
ed,  unquestionably  capable  applicants 
considered.  References  in  first  letter. 
Box  2143.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AN  IDEAL  set  up  for  the  Big  City 
man  who  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
the  pressure  and  really  enjoy  living. 
Experienced  ad  man  for  20,000  daily. 
No  high  pressure  selling,  but  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  copy.  Congenial 
stair,  fine  working  conditions,  pleasant 
town  in  heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country.  Write,  inclosing  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  to:  Advertising  Manager,  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

RETAIL  salesman,  experienced  in 
newspaper  merchandising,  layout  and 
copy.  One  newspaper  town  of  50  to 
75,000  in  midwest.  East  of  Chicago. 
Service  is  our  most  powerful  sales 
weapon.  Write  Box  2220,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  'SALESMAN  to  sell,  service 
display  accounts  on  51,000  afternoon 
daily.  150,000  city  Chart  Area  6. 
Congenial  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  bonus,  plus 
usual  benefits.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
present  salary  and  availability.  Box 
2207,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MAN,  expe- 
rienced  in  small  daily  field,  needed 
immediately  on  fast  growing  paper  of 
13,000.  Lasted  in  world's  best  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  country.  Prefer  man 
under  40.  Excellent  opportunity  as 
Assistant  Advertising  Manager.  Salary 
open.  State  past  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter  AIR  MAIL.  Box 
2241  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SOBER,  hard-working,  young  married 
man  needed  at  once  for  top  sales  po¬ 
sition  on  local  display  staff,  apply; 
Paul  Brooks,  News-Herald,  Panama 
City,  Florida. _ 

ADVERTISING  and  SALES  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER.  Leading  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Chart  Area  7.  Better  class 
merchandise,  independent.  Man  or 
wom'an  under  35.  Budget  approximate¬ 
ly  $50,000.  Growing  community  close 
to  metropolitan  cities.  'Salary  open. 
Immediate.  Box  2341,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SOCIETY  EDITOR — For  growing  13,- 
000  circulation  daily  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Pleasant  community.  Write  on 
experience,  family,  age,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Applications  confidential. 
Box  2100,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — sportswriter  -  photographer, 
journalism  graduate,  for  livewire,  pic¬ 
ture-conscious  midwest  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly.  Permanent  job,  unusual  employe 
benefits,  superior  working  conditions, 
best  equifjment,  congenial  staff,  pleas¬ 
ant,  prosperous  community;  $80  week¬ 
ly  to  start,  merit  raises.  Give  details 
of  background,  training,  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  2119,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat  and 
general  assignment,  preferably  who 
can  handle  Speed  Graphic,  by  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily,  10,000  circu¬ 
lation.  State  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  required  in 
first  letter.  Include  clippings  if  avail- 
able.  Beatrice.  Nebraska.  Daily  Sun. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  Editor.  Ohio  6- 
day  evening.  Must  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  write  them.  Knowledge  of 
layout  and  headline  writing  won' t  hurt. 
Box  2148,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  daily  pa^r 
chart  area  6.  Medium  size  city  with 
plenty  of  news.  Please  send  PULL 
details  of  experience  and  abilities, 
.tlso  salary  and  personal  data.  Box 
2221.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


.\G(iKE.''^.SI  VE.  Young  beat  Reporter 
wanted  for  one  of  Canada’s  Biggest 
radio  news  operations  in  city  of  Three 
Hundred  Thoiisan>l.  Newsi>aper  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Send  application  and 
state  salary  expected.  For  Right  man 
— Good  working  conditions,  good  sal¬ 
ary,  overtime  pay.  -Apply  Rod  Dent, 
News  Editor,  Radio  Station  CHML, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CITY  desk  man  experienced,  thorough 
and  interested  in  superior  product  for 
western  morning  daily.  Please  give 
full  details  of  background,  availability 
and  salary  need.  Box  2323,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  high  standard  after¬ 
noon  paper,  population  25,000.  Good 
baikground  reporting  and  desk  work 
essential,  preferably  in  Chart  Areas  6 
to  10.  Good  salary,  other  benefits. 
Write  full  details  experience,  personal 
data,  references,  earnings.  Box  2303, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGL.AXD  Weekly  has  position 
open  as  Editor.  Prefer  a  man,  will 
consider  a  woman.  Must  have  a  car. 
A  single  person  preferred  —  due  to 
tight  housing  situation.  Must  be  able 
to  cover  all  news,  be  a  rapid  writer 
and  a  willing,  pleasant  worker.  Expe¬ 
rience  a  positive  requirement.  State 
experience,  references  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  Box  2313,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  5-day  morning  tab¬ 
loid.  Good  live  news  town  of  8,000. 
Permanent  situation.  Write  or  wire 
Ted  O'Melia,  publisher,  Rawlins  (Wy¬ 
oming)  Daily  Times. 


REPORTER  Wanted  immediately.  Ver- 
satiliity  needed.  Experience  desired, 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  So.  Dakota. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  desk,  camera 
training  for  sports,  general  assign¬ 
ments  strong  6.000  Chart  Area  2  dai¬ 
ly;  become  news  editor  as  soon  as 
ability  proven.  Permanent.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references,  salary. 
Box  2329,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_ Syndicate  Salesmen 

EXCELLENT  Sideline  for  Top  sales¬ 
man.  Newspaper  Feature.  Big  Com¬ 
missions.  D.  C.  Gardner,  26  Kenwood 
-Ave.,  Pittsburgh  14,  Pennsylvania. 

_ PhotoenKTaving 

PHOTOENGRAVER  foreman  (or  large 
morning  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9.  Most  be  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  color  work.  Give  detailed  em¬ 
ployment  record  and  personal  data  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  2023,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  Education  Association 
has  permanent  staff  position  for  ca¬ 
pable  person  who  believes  education 
is  important.  REQUIREMENTS:  good 
health,  liking  for  people,  dependable 
car,  successful  experience  in  newswrit¬ 
ing  and  house  organ  editing.  USE¬ 
FUL:  knowledge  of  promotion,  radio- 
TV,  layout,  artwork.  Starting  salary 
$5,500-6,000;  yearly  increases.  Apply 
by  letter  before  July  1  to  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  SECRETARY,  21  Oak  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Mechanical 


SOUTHERN  California  daily  paper  has 
opening  (or  first  class  Linotype  ma¬ 
chinist.  Write  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  2112,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  weekly,  Connecticut.  Six 
man  open  shop.  Write  qualifications, 
experience,  wage  requirements.  Box 
2236,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

OPERATOR  wanted  immediately.  Ex¬ 
perienced  also  with  ad  composition. 
.Afternoon  daily.  $2.25  scale,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  pen.sion  plan,  present  employes 
union  members.  Roy  Davis,  Foreman, 
News,  Tuscaloosa,  .Alabama. 


W.ANTED:  First  class  all  around 
l)ressman  experienced  in  operation  of 
4-unit  Goss.  Open  Shop.  Clifford  -Alves, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Lakeland 
Ledger,  Lakeland,  F'lorida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 


SUCCESS  STORY! 

Yes — it  might  very  well  have  been  you! 
VERY  RECENT  SALES 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  M.VG.AZINE 
Article — LS  MY  GEM  WORTH  A 
FORTUNE! 

Sold  first  time  out  1 

PHII/ISOPHIC  LIBRARY,  INC. 

Book— AN  AMERICAN  NEGRO’S 
DILEMMA 

MOTOROLA 

TV — U)VE  SONG 
(with  Lisa  Kirk  and  Oscar  Homolka) 
One  hour  show. 

Remember:  Daniel  S.  Mead  renders 
genuine  literary  service,  without  flat¬ 
tery  or  fanfare,  but  with  Results!  Free 
literature  upon  request,  or  correspond 
with  ust  No  obligation  at  any  time! 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD 
Literary  Agency 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


CARTOONS  PROM  YOUR  IDBIAS 
Skillfully  drawn  in  black  India  ink  on 
white  bristol  Syi"  x  11",  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  popular  magazines. 
Six  drawings  for  $10.  Trial  offer,  a 
sample  drawiO'g,  based  on  your  idea, 
$2.  James  R.  Jacobs,  Box  162  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge  Station,  New  York  33, 
New  York. 


_ Literary  Agency _ 

WRITERS  I — Publishers  think  well  of 
our  capabilities.  One  publisher  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  ghosting  —  last 
book  sold  over  350,000  copies.  Write 
(or  terms  —  TODAY  I  Mead  Agency, 
419-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  X.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-\VEEK  Howard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future  I 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialist#.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’s  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  trsining. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


MR.  OWNER — I  CAN  MANAGE  your 
newspaper  or  any  Department  (or  you. 
B’ormer  3-«hain  weekly  publisher  de¬ 
sires  position  in  West,  South  West  or 
Mid  West.  We  know  what  it  takes  to 
run  a  newspaper.  We  can  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  done  it.  Detailed  back¬ 
ground  on  request.  Why  not  risk  a 
letter  to  Frederick  W.  Giesel  Jr.  at 
Saline  Valley  Farms,  Saline,  Michigan. 
It  costs  only  3c  and  a  little  time  to 
find  out  if  I’m  the  man  for  yon. 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager  high¬ 
ly  qualified  reorganization  trained  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  quickly  reconstruct  profit¬ 
able  momentum.  Box  2324,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


FILIATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advernsing _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENKBAL.  manager  of  imporUnt  ADVERTISING  manager  now  tops  REPOBTEK,  32,  B.S.  journalism,  mar-  TOP  NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  currently 
newspaper  chain  unit  (city  of  75,000)  ($7,000)  present  location  seeks  chal-  ried,  seeks  job.  25,000  plus  daily,  employed  in  number  1  job  in  metro- 

desires  connection  directly  with  owner  lenge  larger  daily  midwest  or  Florida.  Travel.  Box  2218,  'Editor  &  Publisher,  politan  field,  desires  better  life  for 

or  publisher.  Complete  all-around  Wxite  Box  2219,  Editor  Ss  Publisher.  - - family  and  different  point  of  view  on 

background  of  experience  in  daily  op-  -  SiPORTS  editor  31  sinvle  T  medium  or  small  daily.  Would  also 

erations.  More  than  ten  years  present  .ADVERTISING  Manager — if  yours  is  makeup  prise  ’winner  fon’  cofiinin  consider  weekly.  Completely  familiar 
location.  Late  forties.  Family.  Sound,  an  organization  with  a  planned  pro-  — .....  ‘“I*  coiunin  „verv  nhase  editorial  ooeration.  Salary 

Sincere.  Experience  has  been  in  South  gram  of  selecting  sound  material  for 
snd  Midwest.  Any  communications  will  top  management,  my  ability,  enthusi- 
be  held  in  confidence.  Write  Box  2108.  asm,  energy  and  ambition  can  be  used 


be  held  in  confidence.  Write  Box  2108, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

business  M.ANAGER  available  thru 


asm,  energy  and  ambition  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  Experienced  de¬ 
partment  manager,  top  layout,  copy¬ 


writer,  seeks  spot  with  organization 
interested  in  local  coverage.  Box  2217, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


every  phase  editorial  operation.  Salary 
secondary,  percentage  profits  or  stock 


secondary,  percentage  profits  or  stock 
Editor  Hr  Piihli.h.r  '  I  interest  for  which  willing  to  pay. 

^itor  &  Publisher. _  Available  1  month.  Will  gladly  submit 

WESTERN  EDITOR  with  solid  expe-  recommendations  and  welcomes  face-to- 


eonsolidation-s'ale,'  experienced  10  to  writing  and  selling  with  enviable  line- 
150,000  field.  References.  Box  2326,  record.  If  you  believe  your  depart- 

EJitor  &  Publisher  ment  manager  should  have  a  personal 

- _ - 't- - stake  in  his  company’s  prosperity  and 

EXPERIENCED  editor,  manager,  27,  ^  personal  responsibility  to  advance  it 

seeks  advertising,  editorial  or  manag-  well  as  share  in  it  through  reason- 
erial  position  on  Rocky  Mountain  daily  able  salary,  here's  your  man  I  Want 
or  weekly.  Box  2d0b,  Editor  &  Pub-  to  change  present  position  for  one 
li*h«r.  offering  greater  challenge  and  initia- 


face  interview.  Box  2332,  Editor  & 
I’ll  blisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists _ 

EXPERIENCED 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Editorial  cartoons^ 
illustrating,  layouts, 
retouching.  Currently 
Published  samples  and 
details  on  request. 

Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher 


panment  manager,  top  layout,  copy*  nence  up  to  managing  editor  of  small 
writing  and  selling  with  enviable  line-  town  papers  seeking  greater  opportu- 

age  record.  If  you  l^lieve  your  depart-  nity  and  responsibility.  Adept  at  ban-  VET,  24,  Ivy  League  graduate  journal- 
ment  manager  should^  have  a  personal  dling  personnel  and  public  relations,  ism  major  presently  employed  traffic 
stake  in  his  compaiyr  s  prosperity  and  Mature  news  judgment,  alert,  imagina-  and  copy  with  4A  .Ad  agency.  Box 
a  personal  responsibility  to  advance  it  tive,  in  good  health  and  sober.  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

as  well  as  share  in  it  through  reason-  2216,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - Vt-v  ci>i.-iM  l  i  tv - 

able  salary,  here  s  your  man!  Want  — - - o  u 

to  change  present  position  for  one  FIXE  EDITOR.  33,  experlenoeil  dai-  SPORTS,  features  or  I  hoto-Combo. 

offering  greater  ehallenge  and  initia-  weekly,  organs,  public  rel.'itions.  Box  2319,  Editor  A:  publisher. _ _ 

tive.  Available  30  days.  Excellent  shop,  fiction  author.  Single.  College.  XENV'S  EDITOR-WRITER  —  Rounded 


references.  West  preferred.  Box  2240, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fine  references.  Box  2313,  Editor  &  \  and  grounded.  Veteran,  Reliable,  Top 


Publisher. _ _ 

A-1  XEWSMAX  wants  comparable  sal- 


Grade:  Executive  and  Administrative 
»  *  ,  **»inw  I  aiiic;  »  II  Experience;  Versed  in  Public  Rrla- 

FR()VEN  producer.  30  desires  new  ,ry,  fewer  hou'rs.  Eight  years  repo'rt-  Organization.  Sales  Materials: 

challenge  Chart  Area  10,  12  on  6-  jp,].  Like  West  Box  ‘>318  K.li  Seeks  Better  Connection  with  Daily, 

10,000  dai’y.  Good  layout.  Box  2233,  tor  &  PnbliXr  “  ’  Trade,  Agency,  or.  Change  necessary. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  - - - —  H^sl  References.  Box  2342.  Editor  & 

—  A  REPORTING  Job  on  small  daily  or  Publisher. 

ADMAN,  8  years  medium  size  daily  weekly  wanted  by  experienced  young  seWSMAN.  experienced,  mature.  Fea- 
experience,  age  30 — seeks  advertising  woman.  ill  go  anywhere.  Box  2315,  „hi.ctive  factual  Photogranher 

manager  or  number  1  spot.  Tactful  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  -  producer  of  results.  Permsnent,  sober,  „ .  .  .  .  n  »  n  ..•«  _ .i 

Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher  family,  college.  Box  2311,  Editor  &  „  ,,  CALIFORNIA!  Prefer  Pacihe  NortI 

Publisher  College  professor  4  years  New  \ork.  Editor  &  Publisher 

- : - '■ -  Oregon  earnestly  desires  to  re-enter 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  back-  newspaper  field;  BS,  MS;  32;  widely  _ FBOtOg 

.r-nopooisri.  .  ra-  »  -  .  a.  I  ground  five  competitive  papers  up  to  traveled;  wrote  1949  SDX  aw.-ird  news-  VBWS  PUOTOGRu 

AGGRESSIVE  type.  District  Manager,  135.000  A.B.C.  Available  NOW.  Box  cast;  co-author  book;  magazine  arti- 

36  years  age,  high  school  graduate,  2325,  Editor  &  Publisher.  cles;  2  years  Indiana  daily;  will  inter-  v.i.chiu  n. 


Two-time  veteran;  ready  mid-August. 
Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  Box  2343, 


Photography 


36  years  age,  high  school  graduate, 
rier  Promotion,  Records,\.B*.C.  e".  _ Editorial _  Kin'll  /ortland  *^5.*Or'egon.^  Southwest 

IoOo“home*deYiV?r7'60^crrrier^^^^^^^  SPORTS  editor,  34.  seeks  permanent  COPYREADER—l 00,000  daily  seeks  l.er  1.  1954.  Write  Box  2242,  Editor 

men  Desires  equa"with  future Yn  U  *P<>‘  anywhere.  NoW  emploVed  daily  Twenty-five  years’  experience.  A-  Publisher. _ 

er  Midwestern^  or  Western  paper.  A*il  55,000.  Thoroughly  experienced,  good  of  ®p  T"P Box  2310,  ^  w  TIME,  Any  pi  ace,  under  any 

inoiiiries  answered  Beat  reterenee.  references.  J-grsd.  $95  minimum.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ conditions,  I  can  get  Them.  Box  2320, 

Write  Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  EDITOR,  26.  small  daily,  seeks  re-  Editor  &  Publisher. 


traveled:  wrote  1949  SOX  aw.-ird  news-  vBWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Formerly 
cast;  co-author  book;  magazine  arti-  worked  as  Chief  Photographer.  Expe- 
cles;  2  years  Indiana  daily;  will  inter-  riensed  B'airchild  Operator.  Have  own 


inquiries  answ-ered.  Best  references. 
Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  OR  NEWS  EDITOR.  Seven  | 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 


orv/jvio  \jj\  CdL/iix/iv.  oeven  -  t  u  n  a.  *  vex.. - - - 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 20  yean’  years’  experience  with  20,000  circula-  •  25,000  a.m.  paper.  Would  appreciate 

experience — carrier  to  head  of  every  tion  daily.  Competent  in  all  phases  n  »!*  change  to  more  picture-conscious  spot, 

branch  of  circulation  from  small  daily  editorial,  advertising,  make-up.  Would  “  Pub-  Have  car  and  cameras.  Box  _333, 


to  metropolitan  MES.  Don’t  know  like  place  with  afternoon  daily  or  top 
failure.  Present  and  paat  employer!  weekly  with  future.  Absolutely  top 


will  tell  record.  Will  go  where  oppor-  referei 
tanity  looks  best.  Box  2225,  Editor  &  lisher. 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  42,  em¬ 
ployed.  extensive  experience  in  Metro-  NEWSHAWK,  Far  West,  like  dig 
politan  city  w-ork  followed  by  circula-  claws  into  solid  spot  publicity  or  pa- 
tion  management  of  small  dailies.  Now  per.  20  years  on  dailies,  wire  service, 

ready  for  something  in  the  20.000-  radio,  magazines.  Sober,  versatile  dig- 

50.000  class.  Well  versed  in  Little  Rer.  Last  post  7  years.  Box  2101, 
Merchant,  .\BC,  mail,  motor  routes.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
administration.  Accustomed  to  heavy  vwwQVfav 

B„  2330.  £dU.,  »  Pob. 

readers  is  its  most  precious  commod- 


references.  Box  2012,  Editor  ft  Pub- 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


THIS  MAY  COST  GOOD  MONEY; 
BE  WORTH  YOUR  INVESTIGATION  : 


!^M.\LL  New  York  daily,  would  like 

feature  writing  and/or  editorial  writ-  Young  uniquely  experienced  photog- 
ing  on  larger  paper;  14  years’  expe-  rapher  on  lookout  for  solid,  advancing 
nonce.  Box  2335,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  position  with  stable  growing  outfit,  all- 

_ _ around  work.  No  beginner,  not  desper- 

XEWISP.APER  Executive,  Age  40,  now  ate:  now  with  respected  Chart  -Area  T 
available — Managing  or  city  editor.  20  daily  on  news,  features,  layouts,  color, 
years’  experience  all  phases  (ex-editor  with  reportage,  research  abilities,  fair 
and  publisher) — also  consider  public  pay,  benefits.  Solid  character,  ample 
relations,  beat  references.  Box  2337,  “drive”,  originality,  superbly  equip- 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  ped.  Could  travel,  locate  in  worthwhile 

spot,  assume  responsibilities  easily.  If 


TOCNG  AGGRESSIVE  District  Mans-  ity,  seeks  responsibility.  Former  man-  °®*  new’energy,  ability,  personality  ia  your 

ger.  11  years  extensive  circulation  ex-  aging  editor  medium  daily*.  Young,  j’*'-!®'"’  daily  news  job.  Weekly,  ,  ;  jppjh.  Don’t  offer  ordi- 

£erience,  highly  competitive  90.000  Box  2105,  Editor  ft  PablUhar.  daily  expenence  all  phases,  writing  to  ‘^hiitton-niishing’’  mediocre  sal- 

Dsily  and  Sunday.  Well  versed  mod-  - --—-Zr-  .  -  make-up.  Can  handle  camera.  Vet,  28,  '  horizon  I 

cm  circulation  methods.  Home  De-  GET  A  PRIZEWINNER  BA  journalism,  married.  No  decent  ..Ij  would  work  intensely  to 

livery.  Little  Merchant  Plan;  A.  B.  C.,  ■“  khii  reporter.  Now  employed  with  »ry  offers  rejected.  Top  references.  p".'lfir®  jiti  Rox  2317  Editor 

Promotion.  Street  Sales,  etc.  Ready  12  years’  varied  experience  on  metro-  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2334,  Editor  ft  Box  zoii,  tuiio 

(/,  ..r.  ......  politan  dallies.  Present  fur-lined  rut  Publisher.  »  Publisher. 


to  move  up,  willing  to  relocate  any¬ 
where  upon  right  opportunity.  Box 
2340,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


politan  dallies.  Present  fur-lined  rut  Publisher. 

occupied  for  10  years;  now  too  con-  NO  NOVICE  reporter  looking  for  way  ,  - = - S 

v®,?‘L®’'‘““'“®*-  ®®*  <»•»  0*  blind  alley.  Digger  Superior  1  PromoHon— Public  RelattOM 

2147,  Kditor  A  FuDlisher.  —  -  —  —  — 


writer.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  2338,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Photographer  •  Education 
Editor  now  employed  on  8,500  circu- 


WOMAN  Publicity  writer-editor  em¬ 
ployed  top  paying  position  in  West  de¬ 
sires  move  back  East  as  head  woman  s 
college  or  junior  college  public  rela- 


cwovtjiTAnicD  a  BSge  reporter,  and/or  feature  writer. 

COPYREADER  who  can  copyread,  not  Nearly  3  years’  experience,  single,  car, 

i  34.  Photol  made  in  Europe;  some  pub: 


lafion  p.m.  daily  seeks  job  on  larger  tions,  radio  news  or  magazine  writer, 
paper  as  straight  photographer,  school  Tears  varied  experience.  Air  mail  to 


Box  2327.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


returning  Europe  July 


HMPLOYED  Metropolitan  newsman,  October  1  or  sooner  if  job  opening. 

five  years’  experience  general,  feature  Box  2301.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

and  desk,  desirea  position  as  assistant  REPORTER.  3  years  on  small  dailies, 
city  editor  in  medium-size  New  Eng-  Photo  experience.  B.A.  government. 

I  land  community.  Family,  veteran,  A.B.  Prefer  job  in  Chart  Ares  2  or  Ohio. 

FHfYcTVnWUl.;;'”’’'**-  2312.  Edito;^  Publisher. _ 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  REPORTER,  27,  single.  5  years’  ex- 


Available  MECHANICAL  eUPERINTENDENT— 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


iih  Columbia  for  syndicate,  trade  jour 


nal,  magazine,  etc.  Accept  assignments  FEMME,  journalism  ’55  grad,  seeks  Perience.  All  bests,  pins  editorials, 
for  articles  and/or  regular  news  serv-  summer  newspaper  work.  Can  write,  |  teatiires  and  heads.  Available  Novem- 


Production  Manager  wants  situation 
with  growing  daily.  Well  versed  and 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
meehanici.  Coat  eonacious.  Box  2106, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  top  record  coat  wiae. 
Married.  48,  able  go  anywhere,  will 
consider  temporary  advisory  job.  Box 


for  articles  and/or  regular  news  serv-  summer  newspaper  work.  Can  write,  |  j*",*’*®'"*  heads.  Available  Novem-  consider  temporary  advise 
lee.  Timely,  imaginative,  accurate  read  copy,  type,  ateno.  Any  area,  any  j  her  1.  Box  2328,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  2228  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
stories  with  excellent  photos.  Former  salary.  Box  2229,  'Editor  ft  Publisher.  ’  - 


editor-writer  national  trade  magazine,  |  .  ; - ZZZ - T 

news  reporter,  free-lancer.  Age  32.  J-SCHOOL  grad  now  an  ex-OI  want! 


Box  2302,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FA5IILY  MAN  (27)  7  years  classified 
and  display  sales,  layout  and  copy, 
desires  to  move  up  ladder.  Administra¬ 
tive,  sales,  promotion.  Willing  to  learn 


T  oyiiT/AcvT  j  nj  3.  .SPORTS  editor-writer,  31.  married.  PRESSROOM  e 

J-SCHOOL  grad  now  an  ex-GI  wanta  college,  11  years  big-small  dailies;  erection  experience 

start  on  medium  or  large  daily  July  cim.  slot,  make-up.  column;  now  200.-  ried,  go  anywhere 

lat.  News,  sports,  features.  Age  24,  wants  back  to  live  midwest  temporary  advisory 

yngle,  will  go  anywhere,  bnt  prefer  „n^]cc  40,000  n.m.  to  stav.  Box  2308.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  - 

Box  2201.  Editor  ft  Publisher. -  SPORTS  writer-desk  man.  26.  seeks  WFaLLt-TRAINED  p 


Box  2201.  Editor  ft  Publisher. -  SPORTS  writer-desk  man.  26.  seeks  WFaLL-TRAINED  practical  young  man 

1953  JOURNALISM  grad  seeks  begin-  permanent  spot.  Solid  experience  interested  in  redneing  composing  room 

_ _ _ _ _ _  L-i _  _ _  T _ j  t _ ^01/1.  nnlnn  rnllsre. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
erection  experience  all  makes.  48,  mar¬ 
ried,  go  anywhere  on  permanent  or 
temporary  advisory  basis.  Box  2239, 


ning  reporting  position  on  weekly  or  makeup  and  coverage.  J-grsd,  family 


more.  Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  2131,  small  daily,  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  Chart  Areas  1. 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


2211,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


costs.  Wide  experience,  union,  college, 
efficient  methods,  sound  ideas.  Box 
2227,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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B  B  ^  ^  and  think  it  over.”  ’ 

I  ^lll^  I  “A  substitute  storv  was  sent  out 

wllw|l#  I  Vlll%  VI  ^  I  III!  Vy  by  the  AP,  Mr.  Gould  states.  This 

correctly  quoted  Dr.  Ochsner  to 
By  Robert  U.  Brown  the  effect  that  ‘the  incidence  of 

cancer  of  the  lung  has  soared  up- 

In  spite  of  recent  evidence  to  which  is  Dr.  Ochsner’s  home.”  ward  in  a  line  parallel  with  that  of 
ihe  contrary,  the  impression  still  The  story  from  Denver  which  the  cigarette-sales  chart.’ 
persists  in  some  quarters  that  news-  AP  carried  in  1 948  and  which  “However,  the  suKstitute  story 
papers  and  wire  services  have  been,  newspapers  printed,  showing  that  contained  a  statement  quot- 

and  still  are,  treading  lightly  with  even  then  the  so-called  fear  of  ad-  i"8  Ochsner  as  saying:  There 
stories  connecting  cigarettes  and  vertiser  retaliation  was  over-rated,  conclusive  proof  that  smoking 

lung  cancer — watering  them  down  read  as  follows:  causes  cancer  of  the  lung.’  Dr. 

or  suppressing  them — for  fear  of  “Denver,  July  15 — Dr.  .\lton  Ochsner  informs  me  that  he  does 
reprisals  by  cigarette  advertisers.  Ochsner  of  New  Orleans  said  to-  remember  making  such  a  .state- 
On  May  8,  Drew  Pearson  in  his  day  he  has  found  in  the  past  20  inasmuch  as  most  of  his 

“Merry-Go-Round”  column  helped  years  ‘that  the  incidence  of  cancer  address  at  Denver  was  devoted  to 
to  perpetuate  this  impression  by  of  the  lung  has  soared  upward  in  probability  that  cigarette  smok- 
stating  that  the  Associated  Press  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the  'ng  does  induce  cancer  of  the  lung, 
had  killed  a  1950  dispatch  quoting  cigarette-sales  chart.’  carry  a 

Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  of  Tulane  Uni-  “Ochsner,  a  professor  of  sur-  Tiodified  .story  on  Dr.  (^hsner  s 
versity  on  the  relationship  between  gery  at  Tulane  University,  said  r-i^^rks,  after  eliminating  the 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer,  ‘there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  original  story.  In  fairness  to  both 
He  wrote,  and  many  newspapers  smoking  causes  cancer  of  the  lung.  Dr.  Ochsner,  I  am  de- 

printed:  But  I'll  tell  you  thi.s.  I  don’t  smoke.  publish  the  above  de- 


ing  does  induce  cancer  of  the  lung. 

“In  brief,  the  .AP  did  carry  a 
modified  .storv  on  Dr.  Ochsner’s 


printed: 


lighted  to  publish  the  above  <le- 

“Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  of  Tulane  I'm  afraid  to.’ 

University,  whose  unhappy  job  it  “He  spoke  in  an  interview  prior  Thus,  Pear.son  enjoyed  the  news- 
has  been  to  remove  more  lungs  to  addressing  the  Rocky  Mountain  P^P^rman  s  prerogative  of  giving 
from  Americans  than  perhaps  any  Cancer  Conference.  appearance  of  eating  crow  to 

other  doctor,  told  me  of  an  experi-  “.A  brisk,  gray-moustached  man.  offended  party,  but  also  giving 

ence  he  had  with  the  Associated  Ochsner  .said  a  research  group  in  appearance  to  his  readers  of 


the  appearance  of  “eating  crow”  to 
the  offended  party,  but  also  giving 
the  appearance  to  his  readers  of 


Press  when  he  put  the  finger  on  Argentina  had  found  that  tobacco  eating  too  much.  Nevertheless, 

the  relationship  between  lung  can-  contains  a  ‘tar’  which  will  cause  incident  serves  to  point  up  the 

x;er  and  cigarettes  four  years  ago.  cancer.  This  tar,  he  said,  when  .  *  newspapers  were  report- 

“He  had  given  a  careful  analysis  applied  to  the  skins  of  animals,  '^8  pos^'b^  connection  between 
of  the  cause  of  lung  cancer  before  was  a  strong  enough  irritant  to  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
a  cancer  conference  at  Denver  in  turn  the  trick.  He  made  it  plain.  years  ago  and^  probably  before. 
1950,  showing  the  tremendous  in-  however,  that  he  was  not  certain  tt  •  «  t  n 

crease  among  cigarette  users,  this  tar  had  the  same  effect  on  the  xlGaririCT  S©t  Jun©  7 


Afterward  the  AP  man  asked  for  lungs. 


a  copy  of  his  speech  and  put  it  on  “Ochsner  said  that  lung  cancer 
the  wire.  occurs  primarily  in  males,  but  that 

“  ‘In  20  minutes,’  said  Dr.  Ochs-  it  is  increasing  among  women.” 
•ner,  ‘it  was  recalled.  The  AP  man  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

apologized  and  said  his  office  H.wing  proved  that  back! 
wouldn’t  stand  for  it.’  occasionallv  come  in  handv. 


H.wing  proved  that  backfiles 
occasionally  come  in  handy,  the 


H©aring  S©t  Jun©  7 
On  Publications  Bill 

Washington 
Legislation  to  deny  second-class 
mailing  privileges  to  newspapers 
or  other  publications  that  are 
found  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  “contain  material  advo¬ 
cating  political  or  other  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States”  will  be  con- 


I  hope  the  press  associations  to-  AP  sent  a  copy  of  the  original  eating  political  or  other  doctrines 
day  are  le.ss  considerate  of  adver-  story  to  Drew  Pearson,  also  called  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
•tisers  and  more  considerate  of  the  it  to  Dr.  Ochsner’s  attention,  and  the  United  States”  will  be  con- 
public  health.  But  in  case  they  asked  for  a  retraction  of  the  “false  sidered  by  a  House  subcommittee 
aren’t,  here  are  some  amazing  state-  charge.”  On  May  28,  Pearson’s  at  a  hearing  June  7. 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Ochsner  on  column  carried  the  following  com-  Rep.  Katherine  St.  George, 
television  this  weekend  which  the  ment:  New  York  Republican,  is  sponsor 


public  will  want  to  know  about.”  “While  I  am  getting  things  off 
*  *  *  my  chest.  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  the 

According  to  an  Associated  famed  lung  surgeon  of  Tulane  Uni- 
Press  memorandum  to  chiefs  of  bu-  versity,  has  asked  me  to  correct  a 
reaus  and  correspondents  May  27,  statement  he  made,  and  which  1 
“Pearson  had  told  a  somewhat  sim-  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  AP 
ilar  story  about  six  months  earlier  had  killed  a  story  by  the  Denver 
in  a  radio  broadcast.  The  details  correspondent  regarding  the  effect 
were  so  vaguely  stated  that  we  were  of  cigarettes  on  lung  cancer, 
unable  to  check  conclusively  as  to  “Dr.  Ochsner  says  that  while  the 
the  alleged  incident  although  our  Denver  AP  man  did  show  him  a 
record  showed  frequent  references  ‘kill’  from  his  office  following 
to  Dr.  Ochsner’s  speeches  and  find-  Ochsner’s  spieech  in  1948,  he  has 
ings  on  this  subject.  Pearson's  now  received  a  letter  from  Alan 
May  8  column  provided  enough  Gould  of  the  AP  in  New  York 
details,  however,  to  enable  us  to  stating  that  the  dispatch  from  Den- 


lumn  carried  the  following  com-  Rep.  Katherine  St.  George, 
;nt:  New  York  Republican,  is  sponsor 

“While  I  am  getting  things  off  of  the  bill,  which  is  pointedly 
y  chest.  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  the  aimed  at  the  Communist  Party, 
med  lung  surgeon  of  Tulane  Uni-  It  limits  its  application  to  those 
rsity,  has  asked  me  to  correct  a  listed  in  “Guide  to  Subversive 
itement  he  made,  and  which  1  Organizations  and  Publications" 


(House  Document  136,  May  14, 
1951). 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  9-12 — National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  eighth 
annual  convention,  Madison 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  9-12 — International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers,  Stockhlom,  Sweden. 

June  10-12 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  82nd  annual 
convention.  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.  C. 

June  11 — New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Homestead  Country  Club, 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

June  16-20 — Lheta  Sigma 
Phi.  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

June  17-19 — Mississippi  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  17-20  —  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

June  18-19— CNPA  Editors’ 
Conference,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  18-19  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
67th  annual  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Baker,  Ore. 

June  18-19 — ^Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

June  20-23- —Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  50th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Boston. 

June  20-24  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

June  22-24  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Daytona 
Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  24-26 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Gotham 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  25-26— South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Myrtle  Beach. 

June  25-26 — National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

June  27-30 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West,  meeting, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


make  a  thorough  check. 

“We  established  that  the  inci- 


ver  was  ‘eliminated’  because  it  was 
‘improperly  written,  in  that  it  in¬ 


dent  occurred  in  July,  1948  (not  eluded  gratuitous  and  editorial  ex- 
1950),  at  a  .scientific  meeting  in  pressions.’ 

Denver.  The  first  dispatch  carried  “  ‘For  example.’  explained  Mr. 
was  improperly  written  and  full  Gould,  ‘it  started  with  thi.s  sen- 
of  editorial  expressions;  accord-  tence:  “The  cigarette  companies 
ingly  it  was  eliminated  and  a  sub-  won’t  like  this,  but  a  man  who 
stitute  in  proper  perspective  was  ought  to  know,  thinks  a  lot  of  cit- 


transmitted.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  it  had  been  pub- 


izens  are  digging  their  own  graves 
with  their  lungs.”  And  it  ended 


lished  by  member  newspapers,  in-  with  this  statement:  “So  take  a 
eluding  the  States  in  New  Orleans,  deep  drag  off  that  cigarette,  brother. 
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Modern  Wide  Range  Linotypes 
Save  Time  and  Money  on  Big  Display  and  Heads 


Keyboarding  intricate  two-  and  three-line  work  on  a  Model  35  Wide 
Range  Linotype  Mixer  is  quick  and  easy.  No  time-consuming  saw 
work  is  needed -just  a  flip  of  a  lever  and  you’re  mixing  faces. 

No  other  mixer  gives  you  such  a  big  main  magazine  range.  Wide 
90-channel  magazines  give  you  18  extra  channels  to  keyboard  dis¬ 
play  characters  through  normal  24  point  to  36-point  condensed. 
You  set  big  figures,  special  characters  or  superior  figures  easily. 
Wide  72-channel  magazines  give  you  sizes  through  normal  36  point 
to  48-point  condensed.  Model  36,  with  its  auxiliary  magazines,  sets 
sizes  up  to  60-point  condensed. 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
many  ways  you  can  save  with  Modern  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 


One-Turn  Shift -fastest  on  any 
mixer -permits  instant  shifting  of 
magazines  on  this  Modern  Wide 
Range  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
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Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Dallas,  Atlonto,  Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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TIMES  IN 


YEARS 


a  Cleveland  Press  reporter  has  won  the  coveted 

r  LASKER  AWARD 

for  reporting  on 

Medical  Research  and 
Public  Health 

1946  WALTER  LERCH 

for  a  series  on  efforts  to  improve  core  for  mental 
patients. 

1948  AL  OSTROW 

for  a  series  on  mental  hospitals  while  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  staff. 

1950  DON  DUNHAM 

for  a  series  on  the  use  of  fluorides  to  prevent 
decay  of  children’s  teeth. 

1954  DAVID  DIETZ 

for  a  series  on  respirator  centers  that  free  polio 
victims  from  iron  lungs. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

Always  among  the  great 
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